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ON THE DRIFT OF CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE, 


Aces of an early civilization are always poetical in taste, and con- 
sequently fabulous in their narrations. But it does not follow that 
the play of fancy and love of amusement has been (in all instances) 
the sole or main spring of their mental efforts, Thoughts very deep 
and gloomy, fierce and fanatical, have been involved in the wildest 
fictions, as we too clearly see in the awful and astonishing history of 
ancient paganism, where the romances of mythology are inseparably 
identified with the religion of the nations. ‘They were not originally 
formed in idleness to amuse the hours of leisure ; but having a deeper 
origin, they contain a deeper meaning than appears on their surface, 
and than men of these days can unriddle. 

Some reasons exist for forming the like opinion of a romantic 
cyclus which appears at first sight, and as presented to the lovers of 
poetry in the luxuriant effusions of the Italian muse, peculiarly play- 
ful and void of system or fixed idea. That is the Carlovingian epos, 
or legend of Orlando and Ganelone. In its progress it ministered 
amusement to the people by recounting strange and sad adventures ; 
but it owed its existence to a certain scheme of thoughts and feelings 
upon matters of church and state, and not to external facts—what it 
embraced of fact being only a convenient vehicle for those ideas. 
To approve which, there are two principal ways, a negative and a 
positive. The first is, that being historical in its basis, it nevertheless 
is false in its basis, and has no such foundation in history as will 
serve to account for it, that in every one of its essentiais it is deficient 
in literal truth, and possesses no more of such than will barely serve 
it for a pretext. And the second is, that in its analysis it will display 
strong symptoms of a meaning ulterior to its words, and those not only 
in the superadded embroideries, but even in its web as first taken 
from the loom. 

The original sources of this great romance are uncertain; but the 
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earliest extant works belonging to it are the Latin Turpin, and the 
’rench Chanson de Roncevaux, by a certain ‘Turold.* “a 
The author and consequently the precise datet of the “ De Vita 
Caroli Magni et Rolandi Historia,” ascribed to ‘Turpin, Archbishop of 
Rheims in the days of Charlemagne, is an unascertained point. It 
was composed subsequently to the days of Lothaire, grandson of the 
Emperor Louis le Debonnaire, because it mentions the province of 
Lotharingia or Lorraine, which was called after that prince. But all 
arguments applicable to times thus early are superfluous, in respect of 
a production so extravagant and remote from history. The Abbé 
Lebeuft observed in it words borrowed from Odo of Clugni, who 
wrote circa A.D. 930, aud an allusion to the musical notation which 
Guy Aretine introduced in the eleventh century. Arnauld Oihenart 
of Mauleon,§ in his Notitia Utriusque Vasconie, makes the following 
statement :—“ A preface to that history, by Geoffrey Prior|| of 
Vigeois, who wrote a little before a.p. 1200, contained in a manu- 
script copy which John de Cordes, canon of Limoges, lent to me, 
plainly persuades me that this work was recently published in the 
days of Geoffrey, and the abortion of some Spaniard living in the 
twelfth century ; for Geoffrey speaks of it as of a thing previously un- 
known to himself. “ Geoffrey, Prior of Vigeois, to the holy convent of 
St. Martial, and all the clergy of the Limousin, wishes eternal happiness. 
I have received with pleasure the glorious triumphs of the unconquered 
King Charles and the memorable contests of the illustrious Count Rotho- 
landus atchieved in Hispania, and lately brought to me out of Esperia ; 
and, after correcting them with great care, hare had them transcribed. I 
have done so chiefly, because among us those things have been hitherto un- 
Kenown, except so much as the jongleurs put forth in their songs ; but be- 
cause the writing itself was depraved by the fault of the scribes, and almost 
obliterated, I decorated and corrected it with great care, not taking away 
things superfluous, but adding things necessary which were ABSENT [ aderant, 
but read aberant,| lest any one should think I was reprehending Turpin 
of glorious memory, who confesses that he wrote the things which follow. 
I hope that pardon will be given me by the righteous Judge through the 


* The line subjoined to it by way of colophon, is, 
“ Ci fault la geste que Turoldus declinet.” 
“ Here ends the legend which Turoldus composed.” 
Several French metrical romances, extracts whereof Monsicur Michel, the editor, 
has prefixed to Turold, (pp. xix., xlvi., and liii.,) appear to be framed upon the same 
type as his. That they are of subsequent date is assumed on the authority of the 
editor's opinion. 

t This work was printed by Reuber, with other historians, Frankfort, 1584; 
and a separate edition was given by Sebastiano Ciampi, Florence, 1822. 

+ Mem. Acad. Inseript. xxi. pp. 144, 152. But he is scarcely justified in saying 
that Guy Aretine introduced his notation towards the end of the eleventh century. 
Was it not before 1033? See Tiraboschi Storia della Lett. iii., p. 386. 

§ Pages 397, 8, Paris, 1638. 

| Vigeois, or Vosiw, seems to have been originally a villa belonging to the 
monastery of Solemniaeum or Solignac, in the Pagus Lemovicensis or Limousin. 
See the Diploma Caroli Calvi in Bouquet, viii, 653. 

* A learned man of the sixteenth century, and possessor of a celebrated library. 
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prayers of so great a bishop.” ‘The Abbé Lebeuf confirms* this state- 
ment, both as to date and otherwise, on the authority of a MS. which 
is probably the same Monsieur de Cordes had possessed; but so far 
from agreeing with him and with Oihenart that the ambiguous phrase 
‘‘ Hesperia’’ means Spain, the context leads us to conclude that Italy 
is signified. Noone can read this prevaricating letter of the Prior, 
without suspecting that he is, more or less, personally concerned in the 
forgery he professes to correct and decorate. But if so, it is indubit- 
able that for “ before 1200,” we must read some earlier date, pro- 
bably “ before 1100.” The earliest author+ who, from his allusions, 
is supposed to have read} Turpin, is the Benedictine Rodulphus Tor- 
tarius; whose date is assigned by Dom Mabillong sud initium seeuli 
xii. But the question is settled by the Carthusian Werner Roll- 
winck,|| who says that Pope Calixtus IL. solemnly pronounced the 
authenticity of this work in the year 1122, Calixtus IL, statuit 
etiam hystoriam Sancti Karoli descriptam a beato ‘Tulpino archiepis- 
copo Remensi. ‘That circumstance alone makes it worth the while 
of any body to peruse the contents of that portentous volume; in 
order to see how far the uncritical and believing temper of the age 
could (occasionally) be presumed upon by its teachers. An authen- 
tication of this forgery, coming so near to the probable epoch ofits 
fabrication, is certainly calculated to favour the suspicions of Vossius 
and Oudin, that Calixtus was no stranger tothat misdeed. Other cir- 
cumstances point in the same direction. We are informed by Turpin 
himself, in his dedication to Luitprand, Dean of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
what place he composed his narrative. It was not in any place that 
conjecture could have anticipated. Not in Paris, as capital of the 
kingdom; nor in Aix, the capital of the empire; nor in Rome, its 
apostolic seat; nor in Rheims, his own cathedral. He wrote it at 
Vienne, in Dauphine, while detained by a fit of illness, (cicatricibus 
vudnerum aliquantulum ggrotans,) in that city, which stands south of 
Lyons, upon the Rhone. But Guy of Burgundy, a man of great 
nobility, and son to the sovereign count of the Burgundian county, 
became Archbishop of Vienne in the year 1088, and continued to be so 
until 1119, when he was raised to the chair of St. Peter by the name 
of Calixtus, and filled that see till his death in 1124. So the work, 
which seems to have originated in his days, professes to have originated 
in his city. But Alberic,4] the monk of Trois Fontaines, in ]24], 
was acquainted with the precious document of Pope Calixtus, and 
gives us this curious memorandum of it :—“ De ‘Turpino archiepis- 
copo colligimus ex dictis Calixti Paps, quod apud Viennam remansit, 
et sibi successorem fecit in statu.’ ‘The history itself represents Turpin 
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* Mem. Acad. Inscript. tom. xxi. p. 142, Codex Regius, 5452, cit. ibid, 
t Lebeuf Examen de Trois Histoires ap. Mem. Acad. xxi, p. 141. 

t But the lines adduced from him are not conclusive of that fact. They use the 
name ‘* Rutlandus,” whereas Turpin hath it “ Rolandus.”’ ‘ 

§ Mabillon Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 344. Monsieur Francisque Michel, in 
his ‘* Charlemagne, an Anglo-Norman Poem,” &c., p. 126, says that he flourished 
between 1096 and 1141. 

‘ Fasciculus Temporum apud Pistorii Ser. Hist. Germ. 1584. 


Albericus de III, Font, ap. Leibnitz Accessiones, vol, ii, p. 149. 
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as taking leave of Charlemagne at Vienne, where his wounds de- 
tained him, and remaining there till after the death of that monarch in 
814; but it says nothing of any successor, After Turpin died, it is un- 
certain how long the see was vacant, and in what year Wulfar suc- 
ceeded him. But here it is asserted that he resigned, and was succeeded 
in 778," and lived over 814; a statement devoid of all credit. It is, 
in all appearance, a fable made to harmonize with the other fable, of 
his wounds received at Roncesvalles, and his consequent illness at 
Vienne. And it is no smal! point in this case to find Calixtus thus far 
involved in the deception. ‘The motives of it will appear upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection. ‘The work was composed at Vienne, while Calixtus 
filled that see; all the copies of it emanated from Vienne, and con- 
sequently were liable to be traced back to Vienne, But how came it 
that this work, unknown at Paris, unknown at Rheims, unknown to 
all the world beside, should emerge from a place the most unlikely that 
could be named? That question was liable to be asked, and is an- 
swered by anticipation in the forgery itself. But the ex-archbishop 
Guy was ready with a further answer—viz., that Turpin ended his 
days in retirement at Vienna on the Rhone, in which humble retreat 
his aged lucubrations had never attracted general notice. There was 
probably, no need to resort to this explanation, for the matter never 
was traced home by such critics as then lived. But an umbrella is a 
safe thing, even in good weather. We see enough to judge pretty 
shrewdlyt at whose door this mis-shapen bantling should be laid. 
If we correct the date of Prior Geoffrey, from “ a little before 1200,” 
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* If we could suppose that Calixtus believed what Turpin represents—viz., that 
the affair of Roncevaux occurred in the last months of Charles's life, that would not 
mend his case. For it is known from Flodoard of Rheims, and from the Appen- 
dix to Fledoard ascribed to Hinemar, and from Eginhart, that Turpin died Areh- 
bishop of Rheims, that Charlemagne kept the see vacant for some time, and that 
Wulfar succeeded in Charles's reign, and was an attesting witness of his will. Car- 
loman died December 4th, 771, and made a grant of land ante obitum suum, but in 
his last illness. In the twenty-third year after that grant, which was to the church of 
Rheims, Archbishop Turpin died. Therefore it is certain that he died in a.n. 
794. Vide Flodoard. et Hinemar. ap. Recueil des Hist. v. p. 361,2. His real 
name was Tilpin, rather than Turpin. 

+ The writers of the fifteenth century became so ashamed of the pretended his- 
tory of Turpin, and so unwilling to be thought real believers in it, that when work- 
ing upon his foundations they amused themselves with deriding him. The most 
usual form of so doing was by citing from him all manner of extravagances, of which 
that writer had never dreamt. ‘The whole mass of fictions concerning the Paladins 
was, hypothetically, so much Turpin. Even the solemn Count of Scandiano 
indulges himself in this banter; and, indeed, as thousands of more vulgar minds 
were still deceived, it was necessary for the credit of their understandings so to do. 
Whether they betrayed any suspicion of the sources of Turpin, and pointed any 
sly darts at Calixtus, is a question on which I cannot pronounce. There is a digni- 
fied paladin, who rarely does anything at all, 

** 1] qual si stava con Re Carlo in Corte,” Boi. ii. 28, 31, 
and is called Guy of Burgundy. At the close of his tale, and in that part which 
really has a reference to Turpin—viz., the battle of Roncevaux, Pulei for the first 
time introduces the character of Guottibuoffi, 
“ Ch ‘era famoso veechio Borgognone,” 
a warrior and prudent counsellor of Orlando, who disregards his warnings. The 
name is evidently one of gross burlesque, and scems to mean swollen with the gout, 
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into “ a little before 1100,” (as on all accounts we needs must*,) we 
shall discern some glimpse of an artifice which all the prayers of the 
good Turpin will scarcely sanctify. While the historiographers of 
Vienne in Dauphine were sending out this work fresh from their 
brains, Prior Geoffrey of Limousin was receiving it from Italy asa 
complete novelty to himself and his neighbours, (quod apud nos ista 
latuerant hactenus,) but so far decayed and worm-eaten by remote 
antiquity, “ac pene deleta,” that he could scarcely decipher it. 
Here also we have another umbrella, against another shower. If 
anachronisms and absurdities should be detected in these pages by 
some of the more learned and judicious men of those days, calculated 
to upset the whole concern, the answer was ready made to hand, 
* Honest Geoffrey had frankly told us that he could not make out 
the entire document, which was originally transcribed with gross inac- 
curacy, and was then so nearly worn out that it was finally destroyed 
in the course of his labours upon it; and he had a world of trouble 
in decorating and correcting it. If you meet with any blunders or 
inconsistencies, those are only his decorations.” If we compare the 
peculiar contents of this prosaic romance, (in all those points which 
distinguish it from Carlovingian romances of different date and of 
un-ecclesiastical origin,) with the great movement of the church and 
the world in the lifetime of Calixtus, we cannot for a moment doubt 
that it was a trumpet sounding to the holy war. It shews that cru- 
sades against the Saracens were neither a novelty nor of human 
invention, but had been undertaken with success by Charlemagne, and 
at the bidding of God. The preaching of the first crusade by Peter 
the Hermit, and the Council of Clermont in 1095, may be regarded 
as the epoch of this production. Such is the opinion of those who 
have ascribed it to Robertus Monachus,t Abbot of St. Remigius, 
of Rheims, who attended the Council of Clermont, shared the fatigues 
aud dangers of the holy war, and wrote its history in nine books. 
However injurious to the literary character of an esteemed historian, 
and critically untenable, that surmise was founded on correct poli- 
tical and chronological views, Guy Allard concludes his book on 
the “ Worthies of Dauphine” with this paragraph:{ “ I will add that 
the romance of Archbishop Turpin of the year 1092, and that of 


boufi de goute. The French prose romance Guerin de Montglave, published thirty- 
seven years after Pulci, has transformed this name into Goudrebeuf, fol. 51. b- The 
fictitious Oliver, styled Marquis and Lord of Burgundy, is also styled Marquis of 
Vienne, and his father is Raynier of Zheims. (Vide Boi. ii, 24, 14.) Bishop 
Guy, or Pope Calixtus, committed himself too deeply to be likely to escape all 
allusion ; and it is possible that some of the above particularities are complimentary 
to him as an enricher of modern history. 

* It is impossible that a work should be announced in France as an unknown and 
unique novelty in 1200, which a French pope had publicly recommended to the 
Christian world in 1122. 

Gaillard Hist. Charlem., 3, p. 344, cit. Ciampi in Turpin. p. &xxii. 

{ Bibliotheque de Dauphine, page ult. Grenoble, 1680. Ciampi, in his Diss. 
on Turpin, pp. v., vi., xxxii., has made unaccountable confusion. He twice cites 
Oihenart as Monsieur Pihenart, and copies, as out of his Notitia, the words ‘* Gau- 
fredus Prior Viennensis, which are not in it. He appeals to Bayle for the same; 
but Bayle is, as usual, exact. And lastly, he cites Guy Allard for the name Gof- 
fredv, whereas he gives no name at all, All this appears to have been printed from 
imperfect and confused memoranda, 
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Girard de Vienne in 1130, were composed at Vienne. The former 
by a monk of Saint Andrews, and the other by I know not whom.” 
It is extraordinary that Monsieur Allard should thus confidently 
name the year of the composition and the convent of the author, 
without furnishing the slightest hint how he knew facts unknown to 
all the world besides, His date comes near the mark, but is a trifle 
too early; inasmuch as Peter the Hermit is only said* to have visited 
Jerusalem in 1093. But an assertion supported by no authority at 
the time, or since, can have no weight with us. 

Since the pseudo-Turpin is known to have existed before 1122, it 
may with confidence be pronounced anterior to the Chanson de 
Turold. In the one hundred and twenty-third stanzat of that poem 
we read :— 

Munjvie escrient. Od els est Carlemagne. 

Gefrei d’ Aujou portet |’ orieflambe. 

Saint Piere fut, si aveit num Romaine, 

Mais de Munjoie iloec ont pris eschange. 

The purport of which obscure and harsh phraseology may be given 
thus. “ They ery Monjoie! Charlemagne is with them. Geoffrey of 
Anjou bore the oriflamme. It had formerly belonged to Saint Peter, 
and been called the Romana. But there (viz., among the F’ranks,) 
the name of it had been changed into Monjoie.” The oriflamme was 
the bannert of the Abbey of Saint Denys, Vexillum Sancti Dionysii, 
of which the Earls of Vexin and Pontoise, in their capacity of here- 
ditary advocates of that abbey, were the bearers. In the reign of 
Philip the Virst, or of Louis le Gros, but probably in that of the 
former§ and anterior to the year 1087, the territories of the Earls of 
Vexin became re-united to the French crown; and consequently the 
king himself became of right the Advocate and Porte-Oriflamme of 
Saint Denys. From the time of Louis le Gros, it became not unusual 
for the kings of France to take up the oriflamme from the altar of the 
Abbey of Saint Denys, and have it carried before them to battle, 
with an honour eclipsing that of the royal standard of France. But 
the first instance, of which the historical traces can be found, of a 
king of France taking up the oriflamme|| is that of Louis VL, called 
Le Gros, in the year 1124. No earlier traces, if indeed any so 
early,@ are produced of the Cry of Arms, “ Monjoie Saint Denys!” 
and it isimpossible** to doubt that it was the Cry of Arms of the Earls 
of Vexin, and afterwards of the kings of France, as their successors. 
From these considerations, it becomes incredible that the Chanson 
de Turold should have been composed so early as the pontificate of 
Calixtus, For although it be within possibility that Philip or Louis 
might have taken up the oriflamme on some unrecorded occasion 





* See Mailly Esprit des Croisades, 3, p. 63. 
t And the like allusions in many others. 
t See Daniel Hist. de la Milice Francois, i. p. 200, 494. 
$ See Ducange Dissert. xviii., sur I’ Histoire de Saint Louis, p. 246. 
| Daniel Hist. Milice Franc. i. 496. Henault Abr. Chronol. i. p. 179. Fer- 
rario Storia degli Romanzi, 2. p. 59. 
€ Father Daniel has not quoted it anterior to Philippe Auguste. 
** Turold himself indentifies the Cry of Arms with the oriflamme ; 
Li amiranz Preciuse! ad criée, 
Carles, Munjoie lenseigne rénumee! St, 260. 
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prior to 1122, the words of Louis VI. have all the appearance of 

being explanatory of a newly-asserted right:—* In the presence of 

Suger, the venerable abbot, etc., and in presence of the lords of our 

kingdom, we have taken the standard from off the altar of the blessed’ 

marty rs, to whom belongs the earldom of Vexin, which we hold of 
them in fealty, observing and following the ancient custom of our pre- 
decessors ; and we have so done in right of standard-bearer, as the Karls 
of Vexin were accustomed to do.”’ Moreover, in this instance, proof of 
subsequency amounts to a proof of being long subsequent; for 
Turoldus is detected in a serious anachronism, which arose from his 
ascribing to a distant age and another dynasty those customs which he 
saw fully established in his own day, and of which he had never heard, 

much less witnessed, the origin. ‘The adoption of a new royal and 
religious ensign (when it first occurred,) must have formed the talk of 
every baronial hall, lady’s bower, and conventual refectory, both in 
France and in the bordering countries that warred against her. It is 
evident enough that when Turold wrote no man was living who had 
seen the first unfurling of the oriflamme of France, and heard the 
first national shout of Saint Dennis my joy! For, otherwise, it could 
never have been reputed immemorial, and ascribed to the earliest 
Carlovingian princes. Another material point of chronology, against 
Turolad may be found in his mention of the twelve peers of France. 

That illustrious body was composed of the six greatest ecclesiastical 
and the six greatest lay feudatories of the crow ‘n—that is to say, of 
the Archbishop of Rheims, and the Bishops of Laon, Langres, Beau- 
vais, Chalons, and Noyon ; .of the Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, 
and Aquitaine, and the Earls of F landers, Champagne, and Thoulouse. 
Antiquarians have not shewn the existence of this body of twelve (whose 
functions, though sometimes judicial, were chiefly honorific, and to re- 
present the kingdom at coronations) anterior to the reign of Louis VIL., 
surnamed the Y oung; who appears to have instituted itinthe year 1179, 
on occasion of the coronation of his son,} atterwards the great Philip 
Augustus. We may, therefore, safely pronounce that no vernacular 
romance of Roncevaux, so old as Turpin, has been produced, until 
one shall be found in which the douziperes are not alluded to. Turpin, 
on the other hand, is pure of any such allusion; aud enumerates the 
principal comrades and champions of C harlemagne, to the number of 
thirty-three. Turold has placed himself in a relation to T urpin, or 
to his followers, which perhaps we may term differential imitation. 

So far from quoting the Rhemish primate as an historian of Ronce- 
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* Beatorum martyrum Dionysii, Rustici, et Eleutherii, Vide “de Consecra- 
tione Pipine,” ad caleem Gregorii Turonensis, 

t Vide Dutillet, Recueil des Roys, &e., 1, 262. See also Saint Lazare Hist. des 
Dignités, p. 205. Velly Hist. de France, tom. i. p. 439, ii. p. 98. The latter 
seems to doubt if the number was clearly defined even thus early. 

t This enumeration in Turpin, though perhaps nowhere expressly noticed, must 
have been in Pulci’s mind when he wrote ( Rinaldo speaking) these lines,— 

Che trentatre gia fummo, e tu lo sai, 

Quand’io vi pense, io piango sempremai.—xvi. 42. 
Accordingly, he regards the twelve paladins as a mere residue of thirty-three, one 
of whom had been killed off. 
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vaux, he kills him in that valley and buries him in marble, But he 
sets up another fictitious, but cotemporary and ocular, witness in 
lieu of Turpin, whom he cites by the name of Aégidius, or Gilie—i.c.,* 
Gille. 

So says the history, and he who was on the field, 


The noble Giles, for whom God works miracles, 
And who made the cloister and monastery of Laon.—St.. 153. 


King Pepin, father of Charles and Carloman, is said to have mar- 
ried the daughter+ of Charibert, Karl of Laon, by whom he had a 
third son, barely known to us by his name, which was Gille; and 
this person, Charlemagne's brother, (the total absence of whose name} 
from all the civil and military affairs of that day renders it probable, 
he was a religious recluse in his maternal city,) may perhaps be the 
man whom Turold, tired or ashamed of Turpin, has substituted in 
his place. This obscure figmevt indicates a date subsequent§ to the 
great ‘Turpin forgery ; for it is observable that the above lines, quoting 
Giles, are in the same stanza wherein Turpin of Rheims receives his 
death-wounds, and consequently Turpin’s history of the battle, its 
virtual rejection. A MS., said to be of the thirteenth century, con- 
tains a poem entitled “ Karolinus Aégidii, Scriptus ad Instructionem 
Illustris pueri Ludovici Francorum regis.” An extract from it is 
annexed to Turold, in which we find the same statements as are con- 
tained in that poet's stanza 269. Since Turold tells us he was an 
ocular witness, Prince Louis, for whom it was written, must have 
been Le Debonnaire.e Why Monsieur Michel should say (page 
vill.) be can discover nothing about this Giles, when he has actually 
printed part of a work bearing his name, and has access to the entire 
MS., is hard to say. Could he, for the moment, have forgotten that 
Agidius is Latin for Giles ? 


_—- _ eee ee ee _ 


* So Milie for Mille, passim. 

+ This fact, which some writers dispute, is asserted in the Annales Bertiniani, ann. 

749. Heribert isthe same name with Charibert ; as Chlovis is with Hlouis, Chlothaire 
with Hlothaire, &c. &c. And the statement seems to me to be disputed on no valid 
rrounds, 
: t Monsieur le President Henault donne a Pepin un troisieme fils nomme Gilles, 
que nous n'avons rencontre dans aucun ancien monument.—Art de Verifier les 
Dates, tom. 5, p. 437, 8vo edit. It remains to be ascertained where Henault dis- 
covered this son of Pepin, whether in documents purely historical, or in such as 
were tinged with romance. Turoldus speaks of Aix and Laon as Charlemagne’s two 
favourite residences. 

§ But if Turoldus was considerably later than the commencement of the twelfth 
century, and even than 1179, it remains impossible to pronounce how much later he 
may have flourished, The name of Geoffrey of Anjou as the royal standard-bearer 
is in itself no indication ; for we meet with a certain Geoffrey of Anjou as Senes- 
chal of France, in a.p. 987. But Turold, in speaking of the judicial combat between 
Geoffrey's brother Thierri, 

“ Frére Gefrei a un duc Angevin,” 
and Pinabel, says, 

** Mult par est proz Pinabel de Sorence, 

Si fiert Tierri sur l’elme de Provence ;” 

and, provided this did not signify an helmet manufactured in Provence for exporta- 
tion, but the helmet of a man who came from Provence, we might conjecture this 
poem to have been composed after 1245, when Provence passed into the hands of the 
house of Anjou, in the person of Charles, brother to Louis IX, See Bouche, Hist. 
Provence, i. 313. 
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From these considerations it is apparent that Turpin is the earliest 
work of which we are now possessed, in which the affair of Ronces- 
valles is fabulously handled. 

But at the same time we learn from its editor, Geoffrey Prior of 
Vigeois, that the subject had previously been in the mouths of the jon- 
gleurs, or itinerant minstrels. ‘That is of moment, as tending to shew 
that the first crusade was not the source and motive from which the 
Carlovingian Romance originated. Tor although the first preaching 
in favour of the Holy Land, and its Christian inhabitants and pilgrims, 
falls in with the date of Guy of Burgundy and Geoffrey of Vigeois, 
and may be admitted to have influenced the forger of that book, 
(in which Charlemagne’s pretended conquest of Spain is, in effect, a 
crusade against the Saracens, undertaken by divine command, and 
atchieved by miracle,) it fits too closely to that date to have had an 
anterior existence in the minds of those vernacular minstrels to whom 
Prior Geoffrey refers, The primary essence of that romance is a doleful 
tragedy, a tale of deep treason and sad disaster, to which the new sen- 
timents of red-cross zeal were superadded at the Turpin epoch, 
and in the famous pontificate of Urban II. 


( To be continued. ) 


————— en 
_ - 


TIMES OF ‘THE REFORMATION FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT. 
NO. V.— THE POSITION OF THE PATISTS. 
(Continued from vol. xxi. p, 370.) 


‘TWERE is something so apparently trite in the poet's line, which pro- 
nounces an honest man the noblest work of God, that the wisdom and 
philosophy of the aphorism is lost in its familiarity. Mere honesty is 
regarded as a sort of plebeian virtue, a refraining of the hands from 
picking and stealing, and not as it is, the response of the outward man 
to the voice of his conscience, embodying all that is majestic in 
virtue, and all that gives subjective reality to religion. However erro- 
neously a man may think, while he evidently acts upon what he be- 
lieves to be the right, his motives claim respect; and if he continues 
to do so in the face of dangers appalling to his nature, and agonies of 
bodily pain, he excites involuntary admiration. Conscience, as the 
guide of human action, never wears a form divested of all its original 
brightness, nor looks less than archangel ruined. 

This should be remembered when we read the record of those men 
who, under false impressions, have acted fairly up to their principles 
in times of trial. ‘The sword never bites sharper than when drawn in 
religious warfare ; and man’s constancy (a quality he can exhibit on 
occasion in very extraordinary modes) never appears so splendid as 
when it is exerted under the influence of faith in things invisible. No 
page in history is more suited to seize on the imagination than that 
which records the struggles of the Cameroniahs. The sere heath, 
where cruel and intolerant rebels assembled to worship the God of 
mercy, is ground which their devotion and valour have consecrated, 
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and among the saints of poetry the cause does not constitute the martyr. 
There was, indeed, another class of men, fully as self-abandoning and 
devotionally-minded as the covenanters, but the heroes of a lost battle 
are soon forgotten ; the acts and monuments which record them will 
never be popular; yet they were tortured, not accepting deliverance 
for deeds done—if not without a mixture of secular motive—mainly 
in the hope of an incorruptible crown. Much in the state of religion, 
under Edward and Elizabeth, must have been unsatisfactory to any 
conscientious man. If, then, feeling disgust at his own, he saw the 
bright side of the Romish church, which, like every other, always 
looks best under persecution, he became, or resolved to continue, a 
papist. Resolving in such circumstances, he would be almost sure to 
surrender himself wholly to the papacy, and, estranged from all feelings 
of patriotism, save those which were connected with religion, he would 
be prepared to act as a missionary, devoutly believing that the greatest 
blessing he could bring upon his country would be the overthrow of 
its civil government. 

No apology may be needed for the principle of laws by which such 
men were hanged, however disgraceful may have been their details ; 
and yet is it possible not to admire them, wandering about the country 
in storm and darkness, to minister the consolations of religion to those 
who were morally unable to efface the sacred impressions of their 
youth ? Now concealed in the thatch of a peasant’s cottage—then in 
some secret chamber in the thickness of a castle wall; now rejoicing 
over a congregation of numbers, whom no penalties could daunt from 
beholding their sacramental rite—then confirming the wavering, or 
reconciling the lapsed with apostolic zeal, until seized by the officers 
of justice, dragged to prison, to terture, and to death, and, under the 
legal fiction of felony, denied, as far as possible, the joy they would 
have felt were it acknowledged that they died for their religion. 
A skilful hand might shed a halo round their history, and incline to 
popery, by their memorials, many a mind which would not be daz- 
zled by pomp and processions, nor convinced by lying wonders. Yet 
Campian and Cameron were alike heroes‘in the cause of schism, both 
as desirous to inflict as they were willing to suffer—both advocates of 
principles dangerous in themselves and mischievous in their results— 
both enemies of their country. And as protestant Englishmen have 
sympathized abundantly with confessors of the latter class, it may be 
well to advert to the trials of such men as the former under Edward 
and Elizabeth, not to blacken the characters of those reigns, but to 
read a lesson of humility and charity. 

Indeed, before any one records a severe judgment on those sove- 
reigns, he should determine the perplexed question, how far the civil 
magistrate has a right to interfere in religious matters. The father of 
a nation is certainly bound to foster the church, (whatever he con- 
ceives that name to designate,) and to make her the instructor of 
his children. If in doing so he is forced to use any severity to pre- 
serve her from interruption, the character ofa persecutor will assuredly 
be affixed to him by the offending party, perhaps most undeservedly. 
If a pagan prince send a Christian missionary into exile, he incurs the 
guilt of turning a deaf ear to the truth of God, and advocating error 
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and corruption, however honestly he may act in so doing. But he 
does not necessarily incur guilt by preventing the original ingress of 
such a person, nor in executing any known law which will punish his 
return. ‘The prince attempts not to convert him by violence, nor to 
make him tell a lie, but to silence him. He replies in the language of 
the apostles—“ We cannot but speak.’’ Then he must be prepared 
for the consequences, to drink of the cup they drank of; and whether 
he is engaged in planting Christianity or cleansing it from corruption, 
if he can produce no evidence of a mission ordinary nor extraordinary, 
he may very easily overrate the guilt of those who treat him as a dis- 
turber of the peace. The indulging of bigot doubts as to a man’s sin- 
cerity in such circumstances, and treating him as a hypocrite—the ex- 
torting from him a denial of his convictions by terror or torture—the 
murdering him for his religion—these are crimes of the darkest dye, 
aud the blood of saints and fanatics cry from the earth for vengeance 
against them ; but if Christian men are to regard the king as supreme, 
the moral positions of the persecutor and martyr are very different, 
when the law is, to forbear the exercise of a public office—and the of- 
fence, an exercise of that office. In such a case, it is easy to see that 
there may be something wrong in the conduct of both parties; but ac- 
cording to the light of each, it is not easy to see how either could have 
acted otherwise, and yet employed all the talents God gave him in his 
service ; nor, to carry out the same principle, how a reform in religion 
can take place without violating Christian principles, until the state 
sanctions a movement in the bosom of the church, or Heaven attests 
by miracles the special vocation which enthusiasts so often claim. 
But popery taught, and proetestantism (notwithstanding its disavowais) 
practised, another lesson ;—that it was lawful for one man to break 
open the doors of another’s conscience, to force him to avow his con- 
victions, or compel him to speak the language that his heart abhorred ; 
or, stranger folly, that it was possible, by enforcing the arguments of 
polemics with imprisonment, fine, and torture, to root out the deep per- 
suasions of the understanding, or the stronger prejudices of education ; 
that the man who was proof to all this moral and physical artillery, 
however stainless and sincere his conversation, was necessarily a hypo- 
crite, who would not embrace the truth from sheer hatred of ail truth ; 
that as such ‘he was a branch cut off by his own hand from the vine of 
the church,—separated as a maniac from intelligent men, rejected as 
a criminal from all human society, and only fit for temporal and ever- 
lasting burning. The reign of Henry had consigned to the gallows 
and the fire several protestant and popish martyrs, and had sanctioned 
the use of that mutually inflammatory language in the pulpit which 
was sure to produce many more. The weakness of Edward's, and the 
cruelty of Mary’s government, ensured a continuation of the same 
system under Elizabeth, and rendered a famous exclamation at the 
proceedings of their father too descriptive of his daughters’ policy— 
“ Hic suspenduntur papiste hic comburuntar antipapiste.” 

During the reign of Edward, the Romanists weré rather in an anta- 
gonist than a persecuted state. Submitting to most of the government 
orders, they never disguised the fact that their compliance was a pre- 
sent yielding to circumstances, and how to attack this “ heart malig- 
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nity” often puzzled their opponents. It was most unprincipled con- 
duct ; but how to get rid of the men without enormous and palpable 
injustice was a problem not easy of solution. The preachers urged 
on their ejection at all hazards: “1 require it in God's behalf; make 
them quondams, all the pack of them,” said Latimer. (Second Sermon 
before Edward.) Hooper is of the same opinion :— 


‘“‘ The bishops and priests disquiet the ship of this realm two ways. One 
by the neglecting of their true duty, the other by a defence of a false and dam- 
nable superstition. In the primitive and apostolical church, the office of a 
bishop and priest was to teach in the congregation of the faithful the doctrine 
of the prophets and apentics, according to the commandment of Christ. 
(Matt. xxvui.; Mark, xvi. ; Eph. ii.) Now is this integrity turned into false 
idolatry and devilish superstition—to sing and say mass in the congregation of 
God. Thus, like thieves and murderers, they do the abominations commanded by 
man, with massing, conjuring the holy water bucket, and such like ; and leave 
the preaching of God’s word as God commandeth, and as the prophets and 
apostles have left us examples. And when godly kings and magistrates re- 
quire and command a reformation of these evils, the ministry of the church 
is contemned with such false slanders, that the ignorant people will do more 
for the bishops and priests of Baal than for God, for God's word.”* (Hooper's 
Second Sermon on Jonah.) 

‘Then reform your colleges in the universities, and see that honest men 
have the leading and oversight of the youth. Such as will amend, let them 
tarry still in their offices ; such as will not, your majesty must remove, if ever 
you would bring the ship to quietness. Unto the clerks, from henceforth, as 
you will answer for it, give no benefice or spiritual promotion; but to such as 

can and will preach true doctrine, or else teach unto the youth the catechism, 
and help the people with some good counsel; or else cast them all into the 
sea—that is, put them out of their office, and put better in their places. And 
beware of the ungodly pity wherewith all men for the most part are very 
much, now-a-days, cumbered, who will for pity rather let a fool or an evil 
man enjoy his benefice, than care that a thousand souls be brought to know- 
ledge: this is no pity, but rather cruelty and destroying of the soul.’ (Hoo- 
per's Third Sermon on Jonah.) 


In the truth of this last maxim both parties fully concurred, differ- 
ing only in its application. No one stated it more clearly than Bishop 
Boner, in his homily Of Christian Love and C harity.+ 

« The one office of charity is to cherish good and innocent men ; not 
to oppress them with false accusations, but to encourage them with 
rewards to do well, and persevere in we Il doing, defending them with 
the sword from their adve MOAT ICS 5 and the office of bishops and pastors 
is to laud good men for well doing, that they may persevere therein, 
and to rebuke and correct, by the word of God, the offences and 
crimes of all evil-disposed et sp 

“ The other office is to rebuke, correct, and punish vice without ex- 
ception of persons; and this is to be used against them only that be 
evil men and malefactors. And it is as well the office of charity to 


* A passage in a contemporary sermon remonstrating against the eagerness with 


which all who were about to take orders resorted to Boner and other Romish t ishops, 
when the accession of Elizabeth promised a change of policy, has been unfortunately 
mislaid, 

{ This homily is eviden tly claimed as his own by Bishop Boner. All the other 
in the volume he set forth have the signature of Pendleton or Harpesfield. This 
alone has the initials E. B. 
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rebuke, punish, and correct them that be evil, as it is to cherish and 
reward them that be good and innocent, St. Paul so declareth writ- 
ing to the Romans, and saying, the high powers are ordained of 
God, not to be dreadfal to them that do w ell, but unto malefactors, to 
draw the sword to take vengeance of him that committeth the sin. 
And St. Paul biddeth Timothy constantly and vehemently to rebuke 
the sin by the word of God; so that both offices should be diligently 
executed to impugu the kingdom of the devil,—the preacher with the 
word, and the governor with the sword. Else they love neither God 
nor them whom they govern, if for lack of correction they wiltully 
suffer God to be offended, and them whom they govern to perish; for 
as every loving father correcteth his natural son when he doth amiss, 
or else he loveth him not, so all governors of realms, countries, towns, 
and houses, should lov ingly correct them who be offenders under their 
gov ernance..... And such rebukes and punishments must be 
done in time .... And such evil persons that be great offenders of 
God and the commonwealth, charity requireth to be cut off from the 
body of the commonweal, lest they corrupt other good and honest 
persons, like as a good surgeon cutteth away a putretied and festered 
member for the love he hath to the whole body adjoining it. Thus 
is declared unto you what true charity or Christian love is, so plainly 
that no man need to be deceived.” 
Exasperated by unheard-of cruelties, but restrained by the political 

caution of the government, the protestants regained their ascendane y; 

under circumstances which prevented them from staining their right- 
eous victory with bloodshed; and it is mere justice to attribute it to 
the intriguing spirit of the Roman see, that a course so exemplary was 
at last forsaken. The moderate measures of Elizabeth were rewarded 
with a surprising degree of compliance ; and had the protestant clergy 
entered into the spirit of them, it is possible that no machinations 
abroad might have broken up the unity at home.* Pius V., however, 

by two bulls, one for the confounding of heretics, issued in L 966 ; an- 
other exe ommunicating the queen, issued 1k 569, and set up on the 
bishop of London's palace gates in 1570, put an end to the compli- 
ance of the stricter papists, and drew down upon their heads a perse- 

cution. The queen, who, as Secretary Walsingham writes, had no 
“liking to make windows in men’s hearts and secret thoughts, except 
the abundance of them did overflow into overt and express acts,” de- 
layed severity until “the seminaries began to blossom, and to send 
forth daily priests and professed men; . . . . that by the poison which 
they spread the humours of most papists were altered, and that they 
were no more papists in conscience...but papists in faction ; then were 
there new laws made for the punishment of such as should submit 
themselves to such reconcilements or renunciation of obedience.’’+ 


* This it must be allowed is doubtful, for the popular feeling was deeply ex- 
asperated at an earlier period.—See page 382. 

t Collier, ii. 607. It is but fair to add, that the penal laws were executed with 
increased severity by Elizabeth’s successor. “ A gentlewoman was hanged only for 
relieving and harbouring a papist. A citizen was hanged only for being reconciled 
to the church of Rome; besides, the penal laws were such, and so executed, that 
they could not subsist.”—Goodman's Court of King James, p. 100, 
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All this is clear and statesmanelike ; but the pulpit told a different 
tale, both in principle and spirit. The preachers do not seem to have 
gained any hold upon the truths on which the secretary and Lord 
Burleigh, in his “ Execution for Justice,” founded their detence of the 
penal laws. ‘The theoretical position of the papists may be learned 
from the latter; their actual state is vividly depicted by the former. 
Exhortations to the government not to spare the shaven and greased 
idolaters, and offensive pictures of the Roman missionary and school- 
master, are sufficiently frequent in the sermons of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; and it is utterly incomprehensible how they can have been drawn 
as they were by men who had felt the power of conscience, and stood 
the test of adversity. The following is extracted from a sermon of 
Archbishop Sandys’, preached at York on the anniversary of the queen’s 
accession. His text was, “Take us the little foxes which destroy the 
vines.’ (Cant. ii. 15.) These he assumes to be “ monks, friars, and 
massing priests :”— 


“The pope hath sent his proctors abroad to pardon whatsoever is already 
past, so that men will now forsake the church of Christ, and join themselves 
unto the harlot inseparably henceforward, which to do they must take a so- 
lemn oath, and in token thereof wear some mark of the beast, as a cross, an 
Agnus Dei, a medal, or some such badge of recognizance. These popish proc- 
tors have poisoned many ; and the observing of this most wicked oath hath 
made many silly souls, especially women, break their faith to Christ, their 
loyalty to their prince, and their promised obedience to their husbands. 

* £ * * 


** Death, exile, confiscation, incarceration, these lawful means are wisely to 
be used of Christian magistrates, as traps to take these little foxes. 

‘‘ The first is death. It is the Lord’s commandment, ‘ Let the false pro- 
phet die ;’ ‘Let the adulterer and the adulteress be put to death;’ ‘ Let the 
blasphemer be stoned.’ Moses observed this in destroying idolaters, and 
hanging up them that committed whoredom. The magistrate beareth not the 
sword in vain. Asa, the good King of Judah, gave commandment, that ‘ If 
any would not seek the Lord God of Israel he should die, from the least to the 
greatest, from the man to the woman.’ Thus zealous magistrates have en- 
deavoured to take rebellious foxes, 

* . * ' 

“ The third trap to take withal is confiscation of goods; which way is the 
easiest and not the worst, for most men love mammon better than God,— 
their riches more than their religion. When the rich man heard that he and 
his wealth must part, he went away very sorrowful. If he from Christ, it is 
to be hoped these will from Antichrist ; there can be no sharper punishment 
to a worldly-minded man than to be taken in this trap; God therefore com- 
manded the Egyptians to be spoiled, than which there could be no plague 
more grievous uato them, being so greedily set upon their gain... .. It is 
no evil nor unlawful policy to weaken these enemies which are so ready to 
use the strength of their wealth to overthrow the church if occasion did serve. 
Touch them by the purse, it is the most ready way to take and tame these 
foxes. 

‘The last way set down by wise Artaxerxes is incarceration. When Joseph 
did cast his brethren into prison, then they remembered their fault and re- 
pented ; then they thought, we suffer these things deservedly, for the hardness 
of our hearts against our brother. Manasses was never reclaimed until he 
was enclosed in prison ; he was miserable in his kingdom, and blessed in his 
captivity. Thus it is the duty as well of the magistrate as of the minister to 
obey the commandment of the Almighty, and by all means to prevent wicked 
enterprises ; to root out evil, and to seek the safety of God’s vineyard, his 
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beloved church. Which, God grant them once effectually to do for their own 
discharge and benefit of the people so dearly redeemed by the blood of Christ. 
To whom” &c.—Page 74. 

The next illustrations shall be drawn from the Sermons of Bishop 
Jewel, and are curious, as acknowledging the absence of secular motive 
and the fervour of piety in those to whom he was so strongly and con- 
scientiously opposed, and whom he charged with wilful ignorance and 
resolute rejection of what they knew to be the truth. 


“ Alas! I speak not now of the ignorant and unlearned sort of people, 
that offend of simplicity, and have a zeal for God, although it be not accord- 
ing to knowledge, but I speak of them that be learned, and know well that 
we teach you nothing this day but that Christ and his apostles taught before 
us, and was evermore frequented throughout the church until all things grew 
to corruption ; and of the contrary part they do know, and their consciences 
do testify unto them, that their doctrine for the most part is contrary to the 
primitive church, contrary to the apostles, contrary to Christ himself. Yet 
will these men sooner leave their living than be present at the hearing of an 
English prayer, or communicate with the people under both kinds. They 
call it a schism to have the Common Prayer in a tongue the people can 
understand ; to communicate under both kinds they call it a schism; for the 
ministers to be married they call ita schism; and other like things that it 
were tedious to rehearse at length.”—Jewel. 

A Romanist hearer might be tempted to exclaim, in words elsewhere 
used by this eloquent preacher and holy man, “ O Christ! where is 
now thy new commandment? where is now thy badge, thy cognisance, 
whereby thy servants are known? where is that peace which thou 
leftest to thy disciples ?’’ But the fact is that Jewel, when not under 
the immediate pressure of controversy, could sympathize with the 
aspirations of misguided piety, and do as much justice to the class of 
men whose sufferings are at present under consideration as perhaps 
any one bishop on the bench would have ventured to render, 


“ There are to this day many to all appearance godly men, of good life, of 
righteous dealing, of creat zeal and conscience, but yet have not eyes to sce 
these things. I protest in their behalf, as did Paul: they have a great zeal 
for God’s glory. Would God it were according to knowledge ! We may 
say with the prophet,‘ Oh Lord, thy judgments are like a great deep ; who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who is of his counsel? God knoweth 
histime. He hath the key of David. He openeth and no man shutteth; he 
is the father of lights; we are io his hand, both we and all our counsels. 
God grant that we may put off all fleshly affections and put on Jesus Christ, 
und that all the earth may see his glory..—Rom. xiii. 12.” 


It never occurred to the preachers of the day, however, fairly to 
separate between overt acts and inward thoughts, le raving the one to 
the civil authorities and the other to God. Attempting to “ bring 
men to the truth’”’ by moral force alone, and “compel them to abstain 
from holding openly doctrines contrary thereto,” by pains and penalties. 


‘* Appertain therefore to the see and bishop of Rome this care or no, to 
politick magistrates questionless it appertaineth, and therefore ought they, and 
much more may they, reform religion in their commonwealths according to 
their calling, that is, by external and outward discipline. Whereof seeing 
bodily pains and fear of the same is a part, by corporal punishment and 
severity of laws may they attempt it. And this with judgment and upon 
very good advice was St. Augustine fully resolved upon, for that princes by 
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power of the sword may bring men to the truth, and compel them to abstain 
from holding openly doctrines contrary thereto, he not slightly defendeth, and 
by the way, as it were, but even of set purpose.”—Westphaling. Sermons. 
Fol. 22. 


It may be necessary in these days to excuse these Elizabethan 
bishops for using such language in the discharge of their public duties. 
In theirs, however, it not only needed no apology, but, if habitually 
wanting, became an imputation on their characters. Bishop Alley, it 
seems, (or Bishop Bradbridge, for | cannot ascertain which with abso- 
lute certainty,) was habitually silent on such subjects, and defended 
that course, as will be hereafter stated. Both of them had suffered 
persecution, and it had so little power in changing their own opinions 
that it would be no discredit to either if they did not try it upon others, 
William Kethe, however, preaching in the diocese of the bishop he 
accused (in 1570) launched out, in a manner worthy the associate of 
Whittingham and Goodman, against the diocesan. 


“ There was of late a papistical prelate in this shire (Dorset) who, in the 
pulpit, cast out these or such like words in effect, that where men marvelled he 
spake no more against the pope, he did them to understand that he knew no hurt 
by the pope. If he were a good man, he prayed God to continue him in his 
goodness ; and if he were an ill man, he prayed God to amend him. 

‘* What words were these of a preacher! What subject is there so simple 
which knoweth not that that vile Italian of Rome is a traitor to this realm, 
who hath of late, by his beastly bulls, stirred the subjects of this realm to 
rebel against their lawful magistrates, and hath sought what he might, and 
yet doth what he can, to pull the crown from the queen’s majesty’s head. 
And is it fit that a papist which shall speak such words of the pope as I have 
recited, or the like in effect, shall yet continue not only an ordinary over a 
great multitude, but also a common preacher, such as he is, in this shire? 
Such are the subtle shifts of crafty papists, and such a form or countenance 
of honesty they can make with a multitude that shall cleave unto them to 
speak in their cause, that they are able to cast a mist before the eyes of such 
as are to be reverenced, both for their wisdom, learning, godliness, and 
virtue.” 

If one bishop, however, could enunciate anything so at variance 
with his times, there were multitudes of plebeian preachers who sup- 
plied his lack of zeal in admonishing the civil magistrate not to let 
his sword rust in the scabbard. Nothing can exceed the virulence 
with which it was customary to deal with these misled people. In a 
sermon preached at court, by Thomas Drant, B.D., on the text, 
(Gen, ii.,) “ They were both naked, the man and his ‘wife Kive, and 
blushed not,” he proceeds, when animadverting on lenity towards 
papists, to say— 

« But it is well enough considered, I think, of those that have most cause 
to consider it, that nodding will not serve, nor becking will not serve, nor 
checking will not serve, therefore it must be a club, or it must be a hatchet, 
or it must be an halter, or something it must be, or else of a surety some of 
these heads will never be quiet. 

‘The worst traitors to God and most rebels to the prince are those papists. 
Upon them, therefore, first and principally let her draw out the sword. It is 
the office and duty of the magistrates to keep a diligent watch for these corner 

creepers, amongst the which none do more hurt than popish priests, which, 
dispersed in divers houses of the country, some of them are so impudent that 
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they shame not to be seen with their Balaam, his mark, and other attire of 
papists; which priests, I do marvel why they are suffered to be in the house 
with papists, for there is no manner of likelihood in the world of [their] teach« 
ing any other but popery, unless any man be so fond as to think that two wolves 
being together the one will persuade the other from ravening. There is also 
another sort of popish night-owl, who, albeit they be neither shaven nor 
greased, yet do they as much harm as the others; and these are popish 
schoolmasters, who, under pretence of teaching gentlemen's children the Latin 
tongue, do secretly and privily nuzzle them in the principles of papistry, to 
the breeding of a further inconvenience if it be not wisely prevented in time. 
These corner creepers also must be diligently looked unto, which | humbly 
beseech those unto whose office it doth appertain, especially to provide that 
they may be.”—Stockwood, on Matt. ix. 35. 

“If I hastened not to other matter, I might in this place discover the 
Romish clergy, and shew both how the holy ordinance and institution of the 
ministry is by them profaned, and how miserably they have seduced the Lord 
his people, whenas all their priests are horrible idolaters, and in most of them 
is found neither ability nor will either to instruct and feed their flocks or to 
explain and open their own idolatrous service, or to make any reckoning of a 
right faith, and therefore I may justly wipe that greased generation out of the 
number of God his true ministers.”—John Walsall, 1578. 

And here it may be observed that this was not a hasty nor a sin- 
gular opinion. Although the church of England always allowed the 
Roman orders, numbers of our clergy publicly denied their validity, 
and regarded their admission as a disgrace which they shared, 

Such a style of oratory was objectionable enough when the preacher 
stood at Paul’s Cross and the papists were at liberty, but it became 
still more so when the preacher stood in the chapel of the ‘Tower, and 

belaboured the fettered prisoners there; men who had at least suffi- 
cient evidence, from their very position, that they were sincere, to 
preserve their self-respect, and exasperate their hatred of everything 
protestant ; Laud, when similarly situated, records a sermon he heard 
preached in that chapel by a soldier in a buff coat. The seminarists 
probably profited by their teacher as much as the primate by his while 
listening to some passages in a “ Sermon of John ee preacher 
of the word of God in London, preached before the Jesuits in the 
Tower, 1581; in which were confuted to their faces the most prin- 
cipal and chief points of their Romish and whoreish religion, and all 
such articles as they defend contrary to the word of God were laid 
open, and ripped up unto them.” ‘Thus he held forth :— 

“ Convince me, then, and condemn me. Is it because your religion cometh 
of sin? Then be ashamed; profess God’s word. Is it because all your trum- 
pery proceedeth of the pope? Revolt, return, amend, and deny him; stay 
upon the Lord God. Is it because the inventors of your mass have been such 
as was also your service invented? Filthy, ungodly, wicked, devilish, evil- 
disposed, naughty persons, and idolaters? Why you may forsake them when 
you will. But is it because that I open you the truth, because I tell you of 
the sins of your fathers and your own? because I tell you of your manifold 
lyings, great untruths, slanderous reproaches, filthy demeanour, ungodly life, 
evil deeds, erroneous opinions, foolish ceremonies, devilish heresies, hypocri- 
tical devices, human institutions, popish decrees, and whorish fables, which you 
have brought in and would confirm in England? 1 exhort you then in the 
name of the Lord to eschew and abhor them all; you shall never be told of 
them any more; we will forget them. If not, then heaven and earth shall be 
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witness that I have told you all your sins, and of all your abominations 
4 this day, and yet you cease not to persevere still inthe same. You that be 
1B here, coming from the pope, how can you stand so boldly, and face it out so 
He: gazingly, and hear us so repiningly, and spurn so irksomely as you do, with- 
4 out horror of conscience? We cannot suffer you, we may not suffer you, to 
ig defend so horrible and erroneous constitutions as your forefathers, the wicked 

popes invented. What sin was not committed by them? what abominations 
# were not done by them? what stinking and slavish constitutions were not 
4 decreed by them? . . . . Wherefore as your popes have corrupted all things, 
so will we, and so ought we, to flee from them in all things.”—p. 23. 


The same strain is continued in a second sermon to the same au- 
dience, p. 28. 


“You! you walk according to the ways of them of Gomorrah! You! 
you trust in Pharaoh and in his mighty power; you repose on the pope’s 
shoulders, and not on God; you are comforted in Herod; his pleasant notion 
and sweet style hath bewitched you. You! you are protected under the 
shadow of the great beast in the revelation, to whom the most of the kings of 
the earth do fall down and give worship. You! you are angry with Cain ; 
you ! you are hardened as was Sehon; you! you are the sons of the fathers that 
have cast stones at the prophets ; you! you are boldened with Zedechias ; you! 
you are still, and you will be sacrificers still to the queen of heaven ; you! you 
have practised and taken counsel against the Lord, against Christ, against his 
anointed; but Achitophel with you and you with him, you with Absalom, 
. Absalom with you, shall be overthrown both alike, and have one end.”— 

page 60. 
- nough has beea adduced illustrating a position well laid down by 
7 Anthony Anderson—“ the duty of true conversion is first to cast out 
f of the chair and church Baalim and Ashtaroth, and then to direct our 
hearts unto the Lord.”” A passage from Crowley’s Sermon at the 
Election of the Lord Mayor, in 1574, with the latter clause of which 
the writer can for once entirely coincide, shall conclude these extracts. 
*“* Of all sectaries the papist is most contrary to Christ. ...... You, 
therefore, to whom it belongeth to give voices in this election, look well to 


the religion of him whom you choose, and if any be a papist, so hate him as 
God hated Esau and David’s elder brethren, that you refuse him, and choose 
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him not to rule you because he is not a brother.” 
Such conduct Englishmen might have pursued without thinking, like fi 

Latimer, that “ all those that be massmongers, be deniers of Christ ;”’ | 
or with Drant, “ that all those of the papistry have their consciences : 
seared with that hot iron whereof St. Paul speaketh, ‘ they have 

corrupt adust consciences,’ ” 

| . 
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| SACRAMENTAL ALMS, 4 
THERE are passages in Archdeacon Manning’s Charge, in which some 3 
new sources of revenue are sought for, applicable to the great works 2 


which the church has on hand—the endowment of churches the 
spread of education, and the expansion of missionary labour, He 
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attempts to prove that the prejudice which considers sacramental 
offerings as exclusively destined foreleemosynary purposes, is unfounded, 
and that nothing more than the agreement of the clergy and laity is 
needed to make them applicable to any undertaking which concerns the 
religious welfare of the community. As this is not the view that has 
recently obtained, precedents acquire a certain value; and a rather 
disgusting transaction in the beginning of the last century may be 
worth reciting. It has been sent by a correspondent. 

In the year 1717 there occurred a dispute between some of the 
inhabitants of Kew and the curate of their then recently-erected chapel,* 
Mr. Fogg. The Bishop of Winchester (Sir Jonathan Trelawney, one 
of the “ seven,” but who took the oaths to William and Mary) ap- 
pointed a day for hearing the case. The complaints brought against 
the curate were (1) his non-residence; (2) his unfrequent catechiz- 
ing; (3) his appropriation of the sacramental alms to his own pri- 
vate use. In support of this third charge, the inhabitants by their 
spokesman urged as follows :— 


“ The inhabitants take it, that all the offerings given at the sacra- 
ment ought to be applied to pious and charitable uses, If this is not 
so understood and publicly known, it will greatly diminish, if not 
totally spoil, the charity. 

“ It being left to the pious intention of every person to give what he 
pleases : and if I know what I give is not to be applied for charity, 
and my design in giving is that it shall be applied to no other purpose, 
my design, and so my charity, is plainly frustrated. 

« And, my lerd, I doubt not the consequence is plain, that either - 
the communicants will not give, or, if anything, but very little; and 
look upon themselves [as] sufficient to distribute their own charity as 
they please. 

“If we were in the case of a poor, indigent curate, with a numerous 
family, and only ten or fifteen poutids a-year to support them; we 
would most readily concur with your lordship that to relieve such a 
poor gentleman would be an act of very great charity ; and, doubtless, 
we should be well warranted by several texts of the scripture for so 
doing, and particularly by several of those which are usually read at the 
offertory. 

« But pray, my lord, be pleased to consider is this our case? Our 
revenues, we insist upon it, are very near one hundred pounds a year ; 
and if it were not halfso much, is not that even far beyond what many 
cugates in England have to maintain large families? Can it there- 
fore be called a charity in our case to add four or five pounds a year 
out of the sacrament money, by way of augmentation, to what our 
minister already has? No, surely it is not; and I should think he 
might be very well satisfied with what this cure brings him in, with- 
out insisting on any proportion of the sacrament money for his own 
private use. 

“ We readily submit that he shall have a third part to distribute to 





* The chapel was consecrated May 12, 1714. 
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pious and charitable uses, so as he renders an account to the inha- 
bitants to whom and in what manner he has applied it. The chapel- 
warden, on his part, doing the like as to another third; and for the 
= ‘r third, we hope your lordship will be of opinion that it ought 

» be laid up for the benefit of the fabric of the ch: apel, to be laid out 
in the repai We and ornaments of it, or to bind out poor children appren- 
tices. 

“ But the inhabitants, as well as Mr. Fogg, entirely submit the 
whole matter relating to the sacrament money to your lordship’s direc- 
tion, 

“The other matters which Mr. Fogg has agreed to are: That he 
will not begin the service until a quarter after eleven on prayer- 
days; and that the bell shall ring a full quarter before, and toll a full 
genet after eleven; and that he “—_ read prayers Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and all holydays in the year; asalso the most excellent exhor- 
tation to the communion the Sunday bi fore the celebration of the holy 

rerament. And that for the future he will endeavour so to raise his 
cain as that he may be distinctly heard all over the chapel.” 

On a former occasion, in 1715, it appears that Mr. loge had 
applied to his diocesan for directions respecting the sacrame utal fom 
“who was pleased to command that the moneys collected at the holy 
sacrament should be disposed of inthe manner following—viz., The 
collection on Kaster day was to be entirely the minister's; the other 
collections to be disposed of at the direction of him and chapel- 
warden.” After having had the case argued before him as above 
stated, the bis! shop issued the following directions to Mr, logg, explana- 
tory, is he SUVS, of his former decision = 

« Sir,—.As to the money collected at the sacrament in Kew Green 
before the date of my late decree of admonition, I order that you 
shall retain one-third part thereof,* to dis spose as you think fit; 
and that you immediately pay over the other two thirds to. the 
chapelwarden, to be distril buted as the inhabitants of Kew Green 
shall agree among themselves. But as to all collections to be made 
from the date of my decree (1715), it was my intent, and I do hereby 
order, that you and the chapelwarden shall for the future, according 
to the rubric, give and distribute it all amongst the poor inhabitants of 
ew, without retaining any part of it yourselves, And I expect that 
an account be kept of the persons’ names to whom it is distributed, 


Joxnar, Winton.” 
6 O3rd March, 1717.” 


BONER’S HOMILIES. 


Srrrpe, in the  Keclesiastical Memorials,” has quoted a few of the 
itroductory words of Boner’s “ Preface to the Book of Homelies,” 
set forth by him in 1555. "Phe whole is sufficiently curious, however, 
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are seems to be giving up the view of the rubrie taken in the next sentence, 
Ifthe bishop could legalize the past, he might provide for the future. 
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and illustrative of the tone of restored Romanism, to be not unsuitable 
in this place. 


THE PREFACE OF THE BYSHOPPE OF LONDON TO THE READER. 


Wuereas, in the tyme of the late outeragyous & pestiferous scisme, byng 
here in this churche, & realme of Englande, all godliness & goodnes, was 
dyspysed, & in manner banyshed, & the catholyque trade, & doctryne, 
of the churche (wyth a newe, envyouse, & odious terme) called, & named 
papystry, like also as devoute religion, & honest behauour of men, was 
accounted, & taken for superstition, & hipocrisye. And thereupon (by 
sondrye wayes & wiles) pernicious, & euyil doctrine, was sowen, planted 
& set forth, sometymes by the proceding Preacher's sermons, sometymes by 
theyre prynted treatise, ‘sugred all over with lose lybertye, (a thing indede 
most delectable & pleasaunt unto the fleshe & unto all unruly pe rsons) some- 
times by reading, partes, singynge, & other like meanes, & newe deuises, 
by reason whereof, gret insolency, disordre, contention, & much ipconveni- 
ence dayly more & more did ensue, to the greate dyshonor of God, the lamen- 
table hurte, & destructyon of the subjectes, & the notable reproch, rebuke & 
slaunder of the hole realme. The people whereof by sondry wycked persons 
were borne in hande that they had gotten God by the fote, & that the ‘y were 
brought out of tiranny di urkness & ignorance, into liberty lvght, & perfytte 
knowledge, where in verye dede they were brought from the good to the badde. 
And fro” God’s blessinge (as the prouerbe is) into a warme sonne : infected 
with all errour & naughtines, drouned in sensualitie & malyce, & armed with 
unshamefast boldnes, presumption, and arrogancie, taking upon them to be 
guydes, instructours, & teachers of other, where they themselves were in verye 
dede utterly blind, ignoraunt, & voide of knowledge, onely bent to destroye all 
good rule & order. I have for these causes, & other honeste consideratyons, 
thought (consideryng the cure and charge I have of all suche as are of my 
Dyocesse of London) it to be mete conuenient, & necessary for my part, ear- 
nestlye to trauayle & labour, with my chapleynes & frends, both that errours, 
heresies, & noughtye opinions may cleane be weeded, pourged, & expelled 
out of my diocese (a great helpe whereunto is given by diverse a 
made by the kinges & queenes mooste excellent majestyes, & espeeyallye by 
that godlye proclamation, whyche of late was sente forthe by theyr graces 

concernynge the brynynge in of certayn heretycall & naughtye bokes) & also 
that a verve pure syncere, & true doctrine of the faith and religion of ( hryst, in 
al necessary poyntes of the same faythefullye, playnelye, and profitably, be set 
furthe within my saide dyoce sse to the vood erudition, and instruction of all the 
people within the same. And therefore have at this present, for myne owne 
diocesse caused this present boke with homelyes thereunto adjoined, to be set 

fourth: that the sayd people (accordyng to the wyl & commandement of the 
great king & prophet David) may declyne from euyll, & do that thing 

whiche is good. And the order of this boke is this. Fyrstte, because oe 
out faith it is impossible to please God, there shail be in the begynnyng 
something spoken of fayth, to know what it is, & howe it is to be taken 
here in this boke. Secondly, because the summe & pithe of our chrysten 
fayth is brefely collected, and cuprysed in effecte, in our common crede, 
therefore the sayd crede, to teach us what, and howe to believe, shal 
be playnely and truely set fourth, and also declared. Thyrdly, because there 
are vii sacramentes of C hrystes catholique churche, wherein God doth or- 
dinaryly worke, & participate unto us his speciale giftes, & graces, here in 
this life, therefore in the thirde place, the saide vil sacramentes shall be set 
fourth, & expounded. Fourthlye, because the ten commaundments are the 
highwaye ordeined by God, in which every one in this lyfe muste walke, yi 
he wyll come unto the blysse of heaven: therefore the said x commaund- 
mentes, shall orderly be set furth & have also their declaration. Iyftely, be- 
cause we our selves, as of our selves, are unhable to doo good & therefore nede 
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always the assistance, grace, aide & helpe of Almyghty God, without which we 
nether can continue in this life, nether yet do anything acceptable | in the 
sighte of God, whereby to attayne the lyfe to come : therefore in the fyfte 
place there is a rowme for prayer, as whereby to obtayne grace & helpe at 
God's handes. And that prayer is there set forth, which C hryste hymselfe, 
beyinge here in this worlde, did make & give to hys discyples, that is to saye, 
the Pater noster, whiche conteyneth in it all things necessary for a chry sten 
man here in this life & this Pater noster hath also his exposition. 

Sixtelye, because the Ave Mariaisa prayer taken out of scripture, & conteineth 
in it ablessed matter, & a joyfull rehersale & magnifienge of God, in the worke 
of Chrystes incarnation, wroughte in the wombe of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
& she therby worthelye to be honored & worshypped, therefore the said Ave 
Maria, with the declaration therof, is in order followynge tbe said Pater noster. 

Seventhly, because personnes, vicars, & curates, are commaunded by the 
lawe, to reade & declar unto theyr parishioneers the vil deadely synnes, 
the viii beatitudes, & certayne other thinges, therefore in the vii & viii places, 
there are set forth at length the sayd thinges, with exposition & declaration 
of the same. And albeit these thinges soo sete forth, beying red & declared 
unto the people, delyberately, & playnely, may seme suffisiente, & the people 
thereby bounde of reason to be contente there withall, as having all those 
thinges, whiche manye wise are requisit & necessary for theyr soule heilthe 
yet to the intent they shall have no cause to murmure or grudge, for lache of 
certayne bokes in the englishe tongue for their instruction, or yet for lache of 
preachyng unto them, they shall in the ix place of thys boke, though they can 
not rede, have certayne homelies, to be on the sondayes & holydayes by theyr 
persons, Vicars, or curates, sedile unto them in the Englishe toungue, trust- 
ynge that the people thus ordered & taught, wyll take this my doynge i in good 
parte, & studye as well to profyt themselves therby, as I & my chapleynes 
have bene studious & carefull herein to doo them good. And the Kyng of 
Kinges, & Lord of Lordes, geue us al so plentifully of his grace, that everye 
one of us, in all partes, maye doo our ducties, & that we all maye lyve in reste 
& quietnes, speciallye in the unytye of C hrystes catholique churche, & his re- 
ligion, lovying & servyng God, with all oure harte & holynes & ryghteousnes, 
all the dayes of this our lyfe, so yt finally we may attayne to the life that never 

shal fay le but continue for ever, which graunt unto us the f father, the sonne, 
& the holye ghost preserving our good kinge & quene in al joye & felicitie, 
longe to continue, to theyr glory & our comforts. Amen. 





APPREHENSION OF A PRIEST ABOUT TO SAY MASS, A.D. 1562. 


“Ty the year of our Lord 1562, the eighth day of September, was a priest (whose 
name was Sir —— Havard) taken (by certain promoters and my Lordof E ly’s men) 
for saying of Mass in Fettar lane, at my lady Care's house, which Priest was 
violently taken & led (as ten times worse than a traitor) through Holborn New- 
gate m: ket & Che apside, to the Compter at the Stocks called the Poultry, with all 
his ornaments on him as he was ravist to mass, with his mass-book & his porthoys 
borne before him, & the chalice with the Pax & all other things as much as might 
make rude people to wonder upon him, & the number of people was exceeding 
great that followed him, mocking deriding cursing & wishing evil to him as 
some to have him set on the pillory, some to have him hanged, some hanged & 
quartered, some to Lave him burned, some to have him torn in pieces and all 
his ftavourers with as much violence as the Devil could invent & much more than I 
can write. But well was he or she that ‘could get a pluck at him or give hima 
thump with their fist or spit in his face, and to scorn him with saying ora pro nobis 
S. Maria because it was our Lady daw: of “lies nativity (but not ke} tt holy) & also 
thev sang Dominus vobiscum A such like.” ; 


‘The writer is indebted tur this graphic description of a striking scene, to a friend 
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who pointed it out to him in a MS. of Stow’s in the Lambeth Library, as well as 
a fragment of a sermon by Cole, Archdeacon of Essex, preached Jan. 26th, 1564, 
at Paul's Cross, on occasion of the cessation of the plague, in which he told his 
audience “ that the cause thereof was the superstitious religion of Rome, which 
was, he said, so much favoured of the citizens. He gave us warning to beware 
thereof, calling it a false religion, worse than either the Turk’s religion, or the devil's 
religion. Moreover he said it stood upon four pillars which were rotten posts, that is 
to say images, purgatory, the sacrifice of the mass, and transubstantiation, against 
the which he did inveigh, and said that if we did not beware of false religion, 
although God had clean taken away that plague, he would send a worse upon us, 
that is to say, fire and sword, which should slay the children at their mothers’ breasts, 
and wives should be slain from their husbands, &c.” 


SACRED POETRY. 





MAY DAY IN OXFORD. 


N.B.—A Latin hymn is sung yearly on this day at Oxford, on the top 
of Magdalen College tower at sunrise. ) 


Farr Oxford! to whose honoured throne 
ach season as it flies 

Still brings a lustre of its own, 
The grace of changing skies ; 

Embower'd haunt for musing, meet 
The long year’s varied day, 

Each smile of thine, how doubly sweet, 
That ushers in the May! 


It comes, that chant, through ether clear 
Soft clouds of music go, 

Then sink, like morning dews, to cheer 
The listening world below. 

It falls so sweet, that wondrous art 
To Egypt’s image given, 

Finds here its holier counterpart, 
Strains waked again by heaven. 


Sure on our fathers’ spirits lay 
The strong hand of the Spring, 
Who framed that service, gentle May, 
f To hymn thy welcoming; 
The faith of universal birth, 
The common sympathy, 
That ever links the things of earth 
With things beyond the sky ; 


Which bade the early Persian make 
The cope of Heaven his shrine, 

For sacrificial altar take 
The mountain peaks divine ; 

The faith, with which the Moslem filled, 
"Mid Nature's brightest bloom, 

In fairest landscape, joys to build 

lis cypress-shadow'd tomb. 
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Scorn not that faith! Has Earth no spells 
Of might in fancy’s view, 

To change dark waves to inland dells, 
Dry wastes to waters blue ?* 

Revere the charm that so would fain 
Transfigure carth to heaven ; 

Nor let the more than golden chain, 
That joins them both be riven! 

W. H.S. 


cc a ———_—_-~ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON THE GENUINENESS OF MASON’S VALIDITY OF THE ORDERS 
OF THE MINISTERS OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES BEYOND 
THE SEAS. 

Siz,—In a paper in your last number, entitled “ Remarks upon some 

of the Quotations in the Bishop of London’s Sermons,” your corre- 

spondent “ W.A. FL.” writes as follows :— 

‘The next quotation in the sermon which I would notice is that 
from Mason, whom the bishop calls ¢ the learned defender of our ordi- 
nations, and of those of the foreign reformed churches,’ And the quo- 
tation is made from a work professing to be Mason's, entitled, ¢ ‘The 
Validity of the Orders of the Ministers of the Reformed Churches be- 
yond the Seas, maintained against the Romanists ; printed in a col- 
lection of tracts at Oxford, in 1641. It ought, however, to be inen- 
tioned, that there can be little doubt of this being a spurious work. 
The reasons for forming this judgment of it are stated by Lindsay, in 
the preface of his translation of Mason’s genuine work, (p. Vey) and 
may be summed up as follows:—lL. Its first appearance was not,” &c. 

With this summ: iry I need not trouble you; as your readers who 
may be desirous o f considering it, will ne aturally refer to “ W. A, H.'s” 
own letter, To need only mention, that the summary closes with the 
following conclusion from Lindsay :— 

“}rom whenee [make no scruple to pass this censure upon it, that 
itis none of his (Mason's), but published in his name by a timeserver, 
to serve the turn o t a faction (after his death) by Mason’s well-esta- 
blished reputation.” (p. 290.) 

As I not long ago referred to this tract as the genuine production of 
Mason, (Christian Ins stitutes, vol. iii. p. 258, ) perhi aps you will permit 
me to state, that I did not do this without havi ing examined the ques- 
tion generally, and without having considered in particular, Lindsay’s 
arguinents in his preface. I will not, however, trouble you with 
any argument in detail for regarding the work as really Mason’s, 
and for thinking Lindsay's reasons not satisfactory. But perhaps you 
will kindly indulge me with room to invite « W. A, H.’s”’ attention, and 
that of your readers, to an extract from “ A’ Letter from Mr. Samuel 
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Ward to Mr. James Usher, afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, then 
in London.” It appears in Parr’s Life and Letters of the Archbishop, 
fol. 1686, p. 34, and is dated “ Sidney College,” (of which Ward was 
then Master,) “ April 14, 1615,” (qy. 1613.) The first edition of 
Mason’s great work we referred to came out in fol. in 1613. 

“Tam sorry I had not an opportunity to see you before my de- 
parture out of the c ity. Lpray you inform me what the specialties 
are which are omitted in Mr. Mason’s book. I would only know 
the heads.’ Immediately before the end of the letter he returns to 
Mason’s book thus :— 

“7 had no leisure when I was with you to inquire how Mr. Mason 
doth warrant the vocation and ordination of the ministers of the re- 
formed churches in foreign parts. Thus, with my best wishes, I re- 
main, &c.” 

After a consideration of these two passages, I apprehend, Mr. 
Kditor, that there will remain little doubt that the tract in ques- 
tion did indeed constitute, originally, a portion of Mason’s grand 
work; that it formed one of the main “ specialties omitted,” and en- 
quired after by Ward; being left out at the press, possibly from some 
prudential considerations; and that it continued in MS. till 164], 
when it appeared in a collection, of which there is good reason to be- 
lieve that Usher, then archbishop, was cognizant. 

1 remain, Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 
Cur, WorpswortuH, 

Buxted Parsonage, Uckfield. 





VAUGHAN’S LIFE OF WYCLIFFF. 


Dear Str,—It seems hardly worth while to continue such a contro- 
versy as that to which Dr. Vaughan’s letter in your last number 
would give rise. 

But it may be well, with your permission, briefly to call the atten- 
tion of your readers io one or two points. 

First, Dr. Vaughan entirely drops the cause of complaint, which 
ocensionnd the original me ntion of my name in his defence of ‘* Con- 
gregationalism’—viz,, that iny chief motive in attacking him was 


because he was a dissenter who had presumed to write a book without 


having “ touched college walls,” to use his own rather odd mode of 
describing an university education. 

This accusation, therefore, is now, I presume, abandoned, or reserved 
more probably for the ears of « Congress ationalists” alone. It is 
evidently a matter which is not expec ted to tell upon the readers 
of the British Magazine. 

Secondly, I had shewn that Dr. Vaughan’s boast of having in- 
cluded in his catalogue “ forty MSS. preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the existence of which had been hitherto 
unknown tothe reformer's biographers,” must be reduced at least one 
halt, even after allowing what he tells us“ every ingenuous man might 
have seen at a glance,” that the word “ unknown” in the above-quoted 
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announcement meant only “not particularly mentioned by,” and 
that “ the reformer’s biographers,’ meant specially Mr. Lewis. 

To this, however, Dr. Vaughan now replies that by the term 
“ MSS.” he intended not separate volumes, but tracts or pieces, of 
which several are generally to be found in the same volume ; and in 
this way, including some tracts, which, although separately enume- 
rated, are, in reality, only chapters or sections of one and the same 
treatise, Dr. Vaughan has succeeded in shewing that he had men- 
tioned about thirty -two MSS., a number which he thinks may be 
taken as “ nearly forty,” though other people might imagine it nearer 
to thirty, MSS. 

I certainly had originally understood Dr. Vaughan as having an- 
nounced the discovery of forty of Wickliffe’s works which were pre- 
viously unknown to the world; and I still think his words will be so 
understood by nine out of ten of his readers. 1 am willing, however, 
notwithstanding, to admit his new explanation of his meaning ; 
although I think « an ingenuous man” would have expressed himself 
differently. 

Thirdly, Dr. Vaughan now admits that he was and is, except from 
my statement, ignorant of the existence of the “ Catalogus Librorum 
Manuscriptorum Angliew et Hiberniw,” published at Oxford in 1697 ; 
and because he and two gentlemen whom he consulted (neither of 
whom have ever been known to have turned their attention to the 
subject) were ignorant of the existence of this book, he concludes 
that Mr. Lewis must have been ignorant of it too! 

Surely this is a little too bad. But if Dr. Vaughan now, after 
having published a life of Wycliffe, admits publicly his ignorance of 
the existence of so well-known a book, to which one would have 
thought he should have had recourse in the first instance, in order 
to ascertain what MSS. of his author were in existence, he cannot 
complain if doubts are expressed of his qualifications for the task 
which he was bold enough to undertake. 

Lastly, to my accusation against Dr. Vaughan, for having omitted, 
without any notice, portions of two documents reprinted by him from 
“ Lewis’s Appendix,” he fully admits the fact, and answers it thus: 
“ Suffice it to say, Dr. Todd must have known that no motive of 
the kind imputed could have influenced me in omitting these pas- 
sages.”’ 

How I could have known so much of Dr. Vaughan’s motives, I 
am unable to conjecture. But the fact is, Limputed to him no motive 
whatsoever. 1 observed merely that he had published documents 
from “ Lewis,” with omissions, of which omissions he had given no 
notice whatsoever to his readers. When a writer of history does this, 
I suppose every one who knows what history is, will agree with me 
in thinking that such a writer can have no very clear perception of 
the sacredness of historical truth, and that his references and state- 
ments will require to be well looked after.* 

I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, J. H. Topp. 


—es a ee ee 





* The inquiry what his motives for so doing were, or whether he had any 
motive at all, is nothing to the purpose. In the present case I am quite willing to 
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EIKQN BASIAIKH. 


S1rk,—Having been entrusted with the review of Mr. Brogden’s Illus- 
trations of the Ritual, I alluded to the controversy relative to Icon 
Basilike. The lapse of twelve years since I read it, must be my 
apology for calling Dr. Wordsworth’s two letters a pamphlet ; and the 
indecision which the answers of his opponents left on my mind, made 
me unwilling to see the question referred to as completely settled. 

My impression was, and is, that either Mr. Todd, or Archdeacon 
Broughton, had the last word in the discussion, which I think lasted 
four years; or at all events, that they so far invalidated the claims of 
the royal author, as to make it fair to say the controversy was not 
settled in 1825. Iam sorry, however, that I was betrayed into doing 
obliquely, and perhaps not very politely, what I attempted to avoid— 
pronouncing an opinion on a matter which I never carefully studied, 
and on which I really had none. I assure you, however, that no one 
can feel more respect for Dr. Wordsworth’s scholarship and character 
than— 

Tue Reviewer OF Mr. BroGpen’s ILLUSTRATIONS. 





PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION, 
‘** Indulgences, Pardons, and Jubilees, ” 


(Continued from p. 161.) 


Sir,—Bellarmine tells us that the sale of indulgences was never prac- 
tised by the church of Rome as a church, but that, though the people 
gave money when the pope gave indulgences, it was given by 
way Of alms, and not by way of purchase. Boniface IX., a.p, 1395, 
is, however, more honest. Being much dissatisfied at the smallness of 
the oblations at Rome, he sent his “ jubilees” to Colen, Magdeburg, 
and other cities, but invariably sent his collectors to take his share of 
the money that was gathered, and always inserted in the “ jubilees’’ 
this clause, “ Porrigentibus manus adjutrices,” which, as Gibson says, 
in plain Englisl 3, “ to those who would pay ;” and Gobeli 

in plain English, means, “ to those who would pay ;” and Gobelinus 


, Persona* says, “ that without money no indulgence could be granted.” 


Henry de Knighton,t A.v, 1390, says, “ Nam aliter non absolvebantur, 
nisi darent secundum posse suum, et facultatem suam ;” and the 
“ Taxa Camere Apostolice’’} declares plainly, “ Nota diligenter, quod 


a 





admit that Dr. Vaughan had no motive for the omissions in question, and that he 
did not know he was doing wrong. This seems the sum and substance of his defence 
of himself, and how far it may re-establish his character as a trustworthy historian 
may safely be left to the judgment of the reader. 

* Gobelinus Persona, born in Westphalia, a.v. 1358. 

Tt Henry de Knighton, one of the canons of Leicester, who wrote ‘* De Eventibus 
Anglix.” 

t ‘* The Tax of the Apostolical Chamber,” a treatise published by the pope's 
authority, fixed the rates of payment for all kinds of sins. The following is from 
the pen of Bishop Taylor:—*‘* And now at last, for a cover to this dish, we have 
thought fit to mind the world, and to give caution to all that mean to live godly in 
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hujusmodi gratiee non conceduntur pauperibus; quia non habent, 
ergo non possunt consolari.”* Alexander VI., 4.p., 1475, exceeded 
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Christ Jesus, to what an infinite seandal and impiety this affair hath risen in the 
church of Rome, we mean in the instance of their ‘ taxa camera, seu cancellaria 
apostolica,’ ‘ the tax of the apostolical chamber, or chancery,’ a book publickly 
printed and exposed to common sale, of which their own Espenswus, a,b. 1560, 
gives this account, (Digres. 2, ad c. 1, Epist. ad Titum,) ‘that it is a book in 
which a man may learn more wickedness, than in all the summaries of vices pub- 
lished in the world ; and yet to them that will pay for it, there is to many given a 
licence, to all an absolution, for the greatest and most horrid sins. There isa price 
set down for his absolution that hath killed his father, or his mother, brother, sister, 
or wife, or ————, we desire all good Christians to excuse us from naming such 
horrid things.’ ‘ Nomina sunt, ipso pene tremenda sono.’ But the licences are 
printed in Paris in the year 1500, by Tossan Denis. Pope Innocent VIII. either 
was author or enlarger of these rules of this chancery-tax ; and there are glosses 
upon them in which the scholiast himself who made them affirms that he must for 
that time conceal some things to avoid scandal. But how far this impiety proceeded, 
and how little regard there is in it to piety, or the good of souls, is visible by that 
which Augustinus de Ancona teaches, (De Potest. Papa, q. 3, ad. 3,) ‘ That the 
pope ought not to give indulgences equally to them who have a desire to give money 
but cannot, as to them who actually give ;’ and whereas it may be objected that then 
poor men’s souls are in a worse condition than the rich, he answers, ‘ That as to 
the remission of the punishment acquired by the indulgence, in such case it is not 
inconvenient that the rich should be in a better condition than the poor.’”’—Dissuasive, 
p. 207. The passage of Claudius Espenswus to which Bishop Taylor refers, is the 
following ; ‘* There is a book publickly set to every man’s view, which sells as well 
now as ever, entitled Taxa Cancellaria Apostolica,’ which is .... and set out for gain, 
like ..... whence more wickedness is learned than from all the summists and sum- 
maries of allthe vices combined, ‘There is licence granted for many of them, and 
absolution for all, but only to such as would buy them. I forbear the names, for 
they are very fearful, even the sound of them. It is strange that in these times, 
that index and inventory of so many unclean and abominable villanies, (so infamous 
that I am confident there is not a more scandalous book in all Germany, Switzer- 
land, or any other place which hath separated from the church of Rome,) was not 
suppressed ; yea, it is so far from being suppressed by the church of Rome or her 
treasurers, that the licences and impurities for those many and horrible crimes are 
renewed, and for the most part confirmed by the faculties of the legates, which 
come from thence into these quarters, with power to restore into its former estate 
everything that was utterly lost, to legitimate ...., to allow people marriage with 
such as they had formerly committed adultery with, to absolve such as were perjured, 
simoniacal, falsifiers, robbers, usurers, schismaticks, hereticks, recanting, yea, and 
even to admit them to orders, honours, dignities, and all sorts of benefices ; to dis- 
pense with casual, not wilful, murderers ; howbeit, the forecited tax doth not except 
wilful parricides, killers of father, mother, brother, sister, children, or wife, sorcerers, 
enchanters, ......, &c., and that Rome would henceforth have some shame, and 
cease to set out such a shameless catalogue of all manner of abominations.” Clau- 
dius Espenswus, be it remembered, the writer of the above, was a papist, and lived 
a.p. 1560, 

* Sleidan, who wrote about a.p., 1550, a dispassionate and judicious historian, 
speaking of a later period, says “ That Leo X., making use of the usurped power 
of his predecessors, sent abroad into all kingdoms his letters and bulls, with ample 
promises of the full pardon of sins, and of eternal salvation, to such as would pur- 
chase the same with money.” (See the bull of this pope, inf.) “If any man,” 
says Bishop Taylor, in his ‘* Dissertation,” ‘* by reason of poverty, could not give 
the prescribed alms, he could not receive the indulgence; a clause was generally 
inserted in the indulgence specifying that something was to be given to the church, 
to the altar, or to a religious house. Indulgences were thus made for the rich, and 
the treasures of the church were dispensed to those who had treasures of their own. 
* Habenti Dabitur, was the motto of the Romish church.” (Vol. x. p. 205.) See 


also some curious extracts from the “ Taxa Cancellariz Apostolicae,” in Ranchin, 
page 79, lib. 2, 
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all his predecessors in the sale of these “ jubilees.” He extended 
these graces to all who, unable or unwilling to go to Rome to fetch 
them, were willing to pay a suitable sum for them at home, and sent 
those who should discharge the office of agents, whose duty it was to 
transmit the proceeds of such sales to Rome.* As regards our own 
country, the commissioner sent to England at that period by Alex- 
ander VI., A.p. 1500, for the sale of these “ jubilees,” was one Jasper 
Powe, or Pons, D.D., a Spaniard, “ a man of excellent learning and 
most civil behaviour,” in the reign of Henry VII.; and the rates and 
sums paid may be learnt from the following extract from an old roll in 
“ Weever’s Funeral Monuments,” p. 165: the roll contains “ The 
Articles of the Bull of the‘ holy jubilee of full remission and great joy, 
granted to the realm of England, Wales, Ireland, Jersey, and Guern- 
sey, and other places under the subjection of King Henry VII., to be 
distributed according to the true meaning of our Holy Father, unto 
the king’s subjects.’’ The bull states that “ whereas his holiness 
provides for all such perils and jeopardies as may fall to the king's 
subjects, by granting great indulgence and remission of sins, and tres- 
passes ; and whereas his holiness considers the infinite number of 
people, both spiritual and temporal, who were desirous to have had 
the said remission in the holy year of grace just passed—that is to say, 
the year of remission of all sins, and who would have visited the 
court of Rome, but were let, either by sickness, poverty, feebleness, 
long distance, and great jeopardy, or business, and charges of spiritual 
or temporal occupation, or who, being then not desirous, now feel 
anxious to obtain and purchase the said remission of all sins; and 
whereas his holiness is unwilling that any should be excluded from 
this great grace and indulgence, it is granted that those above-mentioned 
shall have for them and all their: household, the said indulgence, re- 
mission, and grace, as if they had visited the said churches ; first 
compounding effectually with the commissioner or his deputy for the 
same, and thereby putting into the chest such gold or silver as may 
he ordered by the Right Rev. Father in God, Jasper Powe.” For 
the purpose of this composition there were chests placed in the several 
churches of every city and diocese in England, where, according to 
the order of Jasper Pons, the commissioner, those who desired grace 
and indulgence were to pay in their “ tax,” upon each of which was 
Ynseribed the following: “ The tax that every man shall put into 
this chest that will receive the great grace of this jubilee: Ist. Every 
manand woman, of whatever condition, degree, or state soever, whether 
archbishop, duke, or any other dignity, spiritual or temporal, having 
lands to the yearly value of 2000/. or above, if he or she will receive 





—_———— -— ewe eee ee 








* Inthe“ Antiquitates Brittannice,” page 302, we read, ‘‘ A papa undique nun- 
ciatum est si Romam jubilatum veniant, accepturos singulos peccatorum veniam, at 
his qui aut valetudine, aut negotiis impediti, ire non poterant, fecit potestatem vota 
pecunia redimendi.” We can form some idea of the vast sums raised by indulgences, 
and sent to Rome, from the fact that from Switzerland alone there was a sum 
obtained from this source at one time, under the management of Friar Samson, of 
Milan, amounting to one hundred and twenty thousand crowns. Justly, though pro- 


fanely, did one of the popes boast, ‘* Quantas nobis divitias comparavit hac fabula 
Christi,” 
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the great grace of indulgence of this jubilee for themselves, their 
wives, and their children, not married, shall, without deceit, effectually 
put into the chest ordained for that intent, of true and lawful money, 
$l. 7s. 8d.; and 2ndly, having 10001, to pay 2/.; 400/. to pay 
1/7. 6s. 8d., and so on; all of which were clearly specified. ‘Those 
whose property was under 200/. and above 20/. were to pay Is., and 
those whose goods were under 201, were to pay according to their 
generosity and devotion.” We may here remark that home indul- 
gences were not esteemed so powerful and effectual as those which 
were “ far-fetched and dearly bought; and the profit accruing to 
the popes and court of Rome by virtue of these was excessive, and 
always esteemed one of the cardinal supports of the revenues of that 
see. And hence Franciscus Soderinus, Cardinal of Preeneste, called 
Cardinal Volterra, told Pope Adrian VI., A.v., 1522, that “ no reforma- 
tion could be made that would not notably diminish the rents of the 
church, which, having four fountains, one temporal, viz., the rents of the 
ecclesiastical estate, the other three spiritual, viz., indulgences, dis- 
pensations, and collation of benefices, none of them could be stopped, 
without one quarter of the church revenue being lost.” Bede says, 
“Romam adire magne virtutis estimabatur ;’”’ and there was at all 
times observed a greater proportion of Knglish to flock thither, upon 
those accounts, than of any other nation; distance always increasing 
such kind of devotion. Stavely tells us that “as the occasions of 
going to Rome were infinite, so many that went there never came 
back again, resolving to lay their bones in that holy ground; and 
many others, under the influence of superstitious zeal, would leave 
Kngland to reside at Rome, as at the fountain of grace; and their 
revenues were, of course, sent to them to be spent in the papal domi- 
nions.”” The English women also were induced to make pilgrimage, 
and with what intent may be learnt from the famous letter of advice 
from Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz, to Cuthbert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, A.D. 750, in which he tells the archbishop to keep the 
kinglish women at home, for the following reason: ‘ Perpauce enim 
sunt civitates in Longobardia, vel in Francia, aut in Gallia, in quibus 
non sit adultera, vel meretrix, generis Anglorum; quod scandalum 
est magnum, et turpitudo, totius ecclesie vestre.’’ In an old and 
very curious book, called “ The Customes of London,” which Weever 
tells us “ crept into the world in the minority of printing,” we have 
a list of “ indulgences and pardons,” as formerly were granted to 
certain churches at Rome ; it is titled “ The Hoole Pardon of Rome, 
granted by divers Popes.’ The subjoined brief extracts, to which 
I would beg attention, will shew its purport, and develope the cha- 
racter of the imposition." Thus, with the proposal and_ belief of 
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* The examples are taken from “ Onuphrius Panvinus, born at Verona, a.p. 
1529, de Septem Sanctioribus Ecclesiis Rome.”” “ In the city of Rome be four 
churehes, in which is mass daily done; but there are six of the same privileged 
above all others, with great holiness and pardon, as is hereafter declared. The 
first is called St. Peter's Church, the Apostle, and is set upon the foot of an hill, 
and men go upward thereto a stair of twenty-nine steps high, and as often as a man 
goeth up and down that stair, he is released from a seventh part of penance, en- 
joined and granted by Pope Alexander.—IJtem, As ye come up before the church, 
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these heavenly advantages, men and women and children, of all 
qualities, flocked to Rome, at great charge and expense, to partake of 
these transcendant graces; and whereas “ jubilees” were celebrated 
at some stated times, “ pilgrimages” were undertaken and performed 
daily, upon great variety of grounds; “ And when,” says Stavely, 
“ the poor pilgrim had performe d all that was required, not forgetting 
suitable offerings, he returns without one penny in his pocket, with a 
meagre and fanatic look, a threadbare coat, some scores to pay, and 
generally a disease into the bargain, it being a common proverb at 
Rome, ‘ K curia tria report url, malam conse cientiam, stomachum lan- 
guidum, and marsupium inane;* and which is said to have caused 
Bede to make a voluntary misinterpretation of those well-known 
letters, S.P.Q.R., to import this, ¢ Stultus populus querit Romam.’ 
I would add one word as to the sale of indulgences at the period just 
prior to the Reformation, Leo X.,* a.v. 1520, after he had presided 
five years, having reduced himself to straits by his prodigal expenses 
of various kinds, and being desirous of completing the erection of 
St. Peter’s church, commenced at Rome by Julius IL, A.p. 1512, after 
his example, had recourse to the sale of “ indulgences.” ‘These he pub- 
lished throughout the Christian world, granting freely to all who 
would pay money for the building of St. Peter’s, among other advan- 
tages, the “licence to eat eggs and cheese in the time of Lent.”” The 





ye may see above the door an image of our Lord, and between his feet standeth 
one of the pence that God was sold for, and as often as ye look on that penny ye 
have fourteen hundred years of pardons.—Item, Upon our Lady Day, in Lent, 
is hung before the choir, a cloth, which the Virgin Mary made; and it hangeth, 
till the Assumption ; and as many times as one sees it he has four hundred years 
of pardons.—Item, Pope Pelagius grahted to every one that visiteth the church 
of St. Lawrence at the four feasts of the year, at each feast seven hundred years 
of pardons; and he that goes there every Wednesday delivers a soul from pur- 
gatory, and himself quit of all sins.—Item, At the high altar of the church of 
St. Sebastian, is granted two thousand eight hundred years of pardons; and there 
is acellar or vault, wherein lyeth forty-nine popes, all martyrs, and whoso cometh 
first into that place, delivers eight souls out of purgatory, of such as he most desires, 
avd as much pardon that all the world cannot number nor reckon. And in that 
vault stands a pit, where St. Peter and St. Paul were hid 250 years, and no man 
knew what had become of them. Whoso puts his head into this pit, and takes it out 
again, is clean from all sin.’ Weever, p. 161, gives us sixty-one examples of the 
same sort; the above, however, are more than sufficient. 

* Dupin has given the following version of Leo’s object in the publication of 
these indulgences :—‘* Leo X., who succeeded Julius I]., in March, 1513, being of 
arich and powerful family, and naturally proud and lofty, entertained the design 
of building the sumptuous church of St. Peter’s, which was begun by Julius IL, 
and required very large sums to finish. The treasure of the apostolical chamber 
was very empty, and the pope was so far from being enriched upon the account of 
his family, that he had contracted many debts before his pontificate: wherefore, find- 
ing himself not in a condition to bear the excessive expense of so great an edifice, 
he was forced to have recourse to some extraordinary means to gather so large a 
sum of money; for which he could pitch upon no way so ready and effectual as the 
publication of indulgences, as the court of Rome bad formerly upon several occa- 
sions experienced to her advantage in raising troops and money against the Turks, 
Leo X. ‘ therefore, in the year 1517, published general indulgences throughout all 
Europe in favour of those who would contribute any sum to the byilding of St. 
Peter’s, and set several persons in divers countries to preach up these indulgences, 
and to receive money for them.” Such is the language of a Romish writer,— 
Cent, 16, p. 32. 
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promulgation of these indulgences in Germany was committed to a 
prelate, the brother of the elector of Brandenburg, whose name was 
Albert; a man who, at that time, held two archbishoprics—viz., 
Mentz and Magdeburg, and was soon after made a cardinal, and 
who himself received immense profits from the sale of indulgences. 
Albert delegated the office to John Tetzel, a Dominican inquisitor, 
who was a bold and enterprising monk, of uncommon impudence.* 
* This frontless monk,” says Mosheim, “executed his iniquitous 
commission, not only with matchless insolence, indecency, and fraud, 
but even carried his impiety so far as to derogate from the all- 
sufficient power and influence of the merits of Christ. He asserted 
‘that he had saved more souls from hell by the sale of indulgences 
than St. Peter had converted from paganism by his preaching.’ In 
his ‘ Theses,’ containing propositions directly opposed to those of 
Luther, Tetzel says ‘That a soul may go to heaven in the very 
moment in which the money is cast into the chest ;’ ‘That the man 
who buys off his own sins by ¢ indulgences’ merits more than he who 
gives alms to the poor;’ ‘ That the ministers of the church do not 
barely declare men’s sins forgiven, but do really pardon them by virtue 
of the sacraments, and the power of the keys; ‘ That they may 
impose a punishment to be suffered after death; and that it is better 
to send a penitent with a small penance into purgatory, than by re- 
fusing him absolution, to send him into hell.” (Dupin, Cent. 16, p. 35.) 
Myconius assures us “that from the public declaration of Tetzel, 
which he himself heard, concerning the unlimited power of the pope, 
and the efficacy of indulgences, the people were led to believe that 
the moment any person had paid the money for the indulgence, he 
became certain of his salvation, and that the souls for whom the 
indulgences were bought were instantly released out of purgatory.” + 
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* “ Anno circiter 1515, Tezelium monachum Dominicanum in Germaniam, alios 
alibi, amandavit, immensam pecunievim, ex indulgentiarum venditione, corrasuros, 
Factum id impietate atque impudentia summa, dum eftrontes Indulgentiarum pro- 
pole (teste episcopo corwvo ac pontificio) passim preedicarent, tum vivos tum mortuos 
per plenarias indulgentias passim absque omni delectu ab universis poenis pariter ac 
culpa solvi, statim salvari!”"—-Wharton’s Appendix to Cave’s Historia Literaria, 
page 205. 

t “ Lo,” says Tetzel, ‘* the heavens are open ; if you enter not now, when will you 
enter? For twelvepence you may redeem the soul of your father from purgatory ; and 
are you so ungrateful that you will not rescue your parent from torment? If you 
had but one coat, you ought to strip yourself instantly and sell, in order to purchase 
such benefits.” Chemnitius,$ who published Tetzel’s harangue, shews that the lan- 
guage used by him at that time was neither singular nor exaggerated; and the fel- 
lowing anecdote, recorded by the cautious Seckendorf§ will shew the almost inere- 
dible Aver to which the popish agents proceeded in the detestable traffic so clearly 
practised and sanctioned at that day. When Tetzel was at Leipsic, and had scraped 
together a great deal of money from all ranks of people, a nobleman who suspected 
the imposture put this question to him, ‘* Can you grant absolution for a sin which 
a man shall infend to commit in futuro?” ‘ Yes,” replied the frontless commissioner, 
“ but on condition that the proper sum of money be actually paid down.” The noble- 
man instantly paid the sum demanded, and in return received a diploma sealed and 
signed by Tetzel, absolving him from the unexplained crime, which he secretly 


t Martin Chemnitius, a disciple of Melancthon, born at Britzen, a.p. 1522. 
§ Seckendorf, a Lutheran, born at Aurack, a.p. 1626, 
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So Maimbourg* allows; and if the people really believed the current 
doctrine of the times, and looked on the preachers of indulgences as 
men worthy of credit, they must have held that dangerous doctrine. 
We have seen that popest themselves adopted language respecting in- 
dulgences equally confident with that of Tetzel ; and to insure a ready 
sale, we find ‘Tetzel assuring the purchasers that their crimes, however 
enormous, would be forgiven; + whence it became almost needless for 
him to bid them dismiss all fears concerning their salvation ; for re- 
inission of sins being fully obtained, what doubt could there be of sal- 
vation? In the usual form of absolution, written by his own hand, 
he said, (Seckendorf, p. 14,) “ May our Lord Jesus C hrist have merey 
upon thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy passion ! 
And I, by his authority, that of his apostles, Peter and Paul, and of 
the most holy pope, granted and committed to me in these parts, do 
absolve thee, first, from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever manner 
they have been incurred; and then, from all the sins, transgressions, 
and excesses, how enormous soever they may be, even from such as are 
reserved for the cognizance of the holy see; and, as far as the keys of 
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intended to commit. Not long after, when Tetzel was about to leave Leipsic, the 
nobleman made inquiry respecting the road he would probably travel, waited for 
him in ambush at a convenient place, attacked and robbed him; then beat him 
soundly with a stick, sent him back again to Leipsic with his chest empty, and at 
parting said, “ This ts the fault I intended to commit, and for which I have your abso- 
lution in my pocket.” See also Ranchin’s Review of the Council of Trent, page 
250, lib. 5, cap. 1. 
* Louis Maimbourg, a celebrated jesuit, born at Nance, a.v. 1620. 

+ Take, for instance, the following fact, recorded by Dupin, which I will give 
in his own words :—‘ Pope Leo X., thinking to put an end to the disputes about 
indulgences by his own decision, published a breve, Nov. 9, 1518, directed to Car- 
dinal Cajetan, in which he declared that the pope, the successor of St. Peter, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, hath power to pardon, by virtue of the keys, the 
guilt and punishment of sin—that is to say, the guilt by the sacrament of penance, and 
the temporal punishments due for actual sins according to divine justice, by indul- 
gences, which may be granted to the faithful, who are members of Jesus C hrist, by 
charity, that unites them, whether in this life or purgatory. ‘That these indulgences 
are taken from the overplus of the merits of Jesus Christ and his saints, a treasure at 
the pope’s disposal, as well by way of absolution as suffrage. ‘That the dead and the 
living who truly obtain these indulgences, are immediately freed from the punishment due 
Yo their actual sins according to divine justice, which allows these indulgences to be 
granted and obtained. It ordains, that all the world shall hold and preach this doc- 
trine, under pain of excommunication reserved to the pope, and enjoins Cardinal Ca- 


jetan to send this breve to all the archbishops and bishops of Germany, and cause it 


to be put in Execution.” (Dupin, Cent. xvi. p. 42.) Such was the language of Pope 
ar X. at the beginning of the 16th century. 

t In addition to the few extracts given above, we may quote the following 
fr om Tetzel’s Theses :—‘ That the pope, by granting plenary indulgences, does not 
only intend to remit the punishment he has inflicted, but all punishments in general, 
That it is an error to say that the pope releases the souls in purgatory of no other 
punishment than what they should have suffered in this life according to the canons. 
That though the pope hath not the power of the keys over the souls in purgatory, he 
may apply a jubilee by way of suffrage, and that there is no reason to doubt that a 
soul may go to heaven ‘the very moment that the alms is cast into the chest. ‘That it is 
not to be doubted but that all the souls in purgatory wish to come out; that they 
may be morally certain that indulgences are gotten, and that several had gotten them 
effectually, That although the buying of indulgences be not commanded, yet it is 
advised ; and of this the people ought to be put in mind.”—Dupin, Ceni. xvi. p. 35. 


Vou. XXIIT.—October, 1842. 2E 
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the holy church extend, I remit to thee all the punishment which thou 
deservest in purgatory on their account; and I restore thee to the 
holy sacraments of the church, to the unity of the faithful, and to that 
innocence and purity which thou possessedst at baptism; so that, 
when thou diest, the gates of punishment shall be shut, and the gates 
of the paradise of delight shall be opened ; and if thou shalt not die at 
present, this grace shall remain in full force when thou art at the point 
of death, In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Such was the style in which these formulas were written; and it 
may not be inappropriate to add the following remarks of Dr. J. 
Milner, in his “ History of the Church,” with reference to the church 
of Rome being involved in these acts of her agents :—* It is,’”’ says 
Milner, ‘‘ quite foreign to blame the abuses committed by the officials ; 
it is not to be supposed that these formulas were without papal* au- 
thority ; neither has anything of that kind ever been asserted. In re- 
gard to the effect of indulgences in delivering persons from the sup- 
posed torments of purgatory, the gross declarations of 'Tetzel in public 
are wellknown: ‘The moment the money tinkles in the chest, your 
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* The following extract from Ranchin’s Review of the Council of Trent, in 
addition to the above extract from Dupin, will tend to shew how far the popes were 
involved in sanctioning the practice and the traffic of indulgences at the period of the 
Reformation ;—‘* We will here set down some passages out of a bull which came to 
our hands, containing the summary of many others, granted by Pope Paul the Third, 
(who called the Council of Trent in the year 1539,)to the brethren of the Fraternity 
of the Sacrament of the Altar, printed at Chartres by Philip Hotot, in the year 1550, 
at the request of the protectors, proctor, and brethren of that fraternity. ‘The words 
are as follow :—‘ Giving and granting furthermore to the said faithful Christians, 
which shall enter into the said fraternity of the blessed sacrament of the body of 
Jesus Christ, upon the day of their entrance, full pardon of all their sins, they being 
first confessed, and the said sacrament of the altar devoutly received. Besides, three 
times in their life a like plenary pardon in manner and form of a jubilee. Furthermore, 
unto the said brethren, such as shall accompany the said blessed sacrament when it 
is administered to sick folk, or to such as by reason of their impediments cannot do 
it, and shall cause it to be so accompanied as is before expressed, and shall assist in 
processions and divine service, such as shall be done and solemnized by the said bre- 
thren, as above said, an hundred years of true pardon for every time they shall so assist. 
And those who shall visit the said church every Friday in the year, ten years of true 
pardon, and as many quarantains,} saying a ‘ Paternoster’ and an ‘ Ave- Mary’ every 
Friday.’ Behold yet another article, which goes further, as we shall understand by 
the commentary :—* As also, power to use and enjoy all and every the privileges, 
indults, exemptions, liberties, immunities, plenary pardon of sins, and other spiritual 
graces given and granted to the brotherhood of the image of ‘ S. Saviour ad Sancta 
Sanctorum,’ of the charity and great hospital of St. James in Augusta, of St. John 
Baptist, St. Cosmus and Damianus ;—of the Florentine nation, of the Hospital of the 
Hloly Ghost in Saria,—of the order of St. Austin and St. Champ—of the fraternities 
of the said city—of the churches of our Lady de Populo et de verbo, together with all 
the gifts, graces, pardons, and indulgences granted by our predecessors to those who 
visit the said churches, or to be granted by our successors, to have and enjoy for 
ever.’ In the sequel of that bull are given the indulgences granted to the churches, 
brotherhoods, and hospitals, mentioned in the former article, with the names of the 
popes that granted them ; amongst whom are mentioned, Sixtus, Gregory, Innocent, 
Celestine, Clement the Fifth, Boniface the Kighth, Innocent and Sixtus the Fourth.” 
The indulgences are given at large in Ranchin, but are too long to allow of being 
exiracted.—Lib, v. ec. i. p. 250. 


t Papal Indulgence, multiplying the remission of penance by forties. 
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father’s soul mounts up out of purgatory.’ Yet it does not appear 
that the rulers of the hierarchy ever found the least fault with Tetzel 
as exceeding his commission, ‘till an opposition was openly made to 
the practice of indulgences. Whence it is evident that the protestants 
have not unjustly censured the corruptions of the court of Rome in 
this respect. Leo is declared to have granted, immediately and with- 
out hesitation, (Maimbourg, p. 11,) the profits of the indulgences col- 
lected in Saxony, and the neighbouring countries as far as the Baltic, 
to his sister Maddalene, the wife of Prince Cibus, by way of gratitude 
for personal favours which he had received from the family of the 
Cibi. ‘The indulgences were farmed to the best bidders; and the un- 
dertakers employed such deputies to carry on their traffic as they 
thought most likely to promote their lucrative views. The inferior 
officers concerned in this commerce were daily seen in public-houses, 
enjoying themselves in riot and voluptuousness ; in fine, whatever the 
greatest enemy of popery could have wished, was at that time exhi- 
bited with the most undisguised impudence and temerity, as if on pur- 
pose to render ¥ gage ecclesiastical system infamous before all 
mankind.” (Vol. iii. p. 422.) And Guicciardini, who wrote about 
the middle of the Lith century, tells us, that the collectors in Germany 
(Hist. lib. xiii, p. 629) who sold the indulgences, under the immediate 
sanction of the pope, parted with them in great numbers at a very 
small price—staked them at cards or dice, in taverns and gaming- 
houses—and played at various games, betting pardons and indulgences 
against money.” Ki. C, HARRINGTON, 
St. David's, Exeter, 1842. 
( Subject of this paper to be continued.) 





TE DEUM. 


Sirn,—You have many correspondents who appear intimately conver- 
sant with the primitive I’athers of the catholic church, To any one 
of these I should feel much obligation who would give me some in- 
formation with respect to the beautiful hymn, the “ ‘Te Deum &c,” 
Do the MSS. or copies vary ? 

I suspect the versicles—1l1, “ The Father : of an infinite ma- 
jesty ;" 12, « Thine honourable, true: and only Son;” 138, “ Also 
the Holy Ghost : the ‘omforter’ '—to be an interpolation, occa- 
sioned by the fraud or injudicious zeal of some firm believer in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. They appear out of place. The hymn 
is addressed to our Lord Christ, not, as our Lnglish translation 
would at first mislead us to suppose, to God the Father. The first 
versicle in the Latin is, Te Deum (not Deus) laudamus: te Dominum 
confitemur ;” which should have been translated, “ his praise Thee 
as God; we acknowledge Thee to be Lord.” (Phil, ii, 11.) 2. “ Te 
eternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur.” The } ‘athe r everlasting” 
is applied to Christ, Isa, ix. 6, WWI. The “ Sanctus, Sanctus 


: ? 
Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth,” is addressed to Christ. (See Isa. 
9,9 
2E 
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vi. 3, compared with John, xii. 41.) All the versicles from 1—10, 
and from 14, ad fin., are applicable to our Lord, and the tenour of the 
hymn appears to me to be broken and disjointed by the interposition 
of versicles 1]—13. 

Again, the hymn, according to the venerable testimony of antiquity, 
is amabean : St. Ambrose (or, with us, the minister) led the first 
verse ; St. Augustin (or, with us, the congregation) made the response. 
Now, it will be found that, if these three versicles be retained, no 
response will be given to the last; if they are omitted, the alternation 
will be regular. There was no need, on this occasion, for the pro- 
fession of faith in the Holy Trinity; it was already declared in the 
form of baptism by St. Ambrose, (Matt. xxviii. 19;) and avowed by 
St. Augustin at his immersion in the “ laver of regeneration.” (See 
Tertul. adv. Prax. and De Corona.) It is with much diffidence that 
1 submit these remarks, which, I hope, one or other of your cor- 
respondents will condescend to notice. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 5 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Sir,—Seeing the signature “ Veles,” to a paper headed “ Moral Re- 
sponsibility,” I presume that the writer challenges a reply ; and that 
you, by admitting his paper, will, of your courtesy, give his anta- 
gonist a fair field. 

In the June number of the British Magazine I find this passage : 
“ For despising this—viz., the power to act obediently, we shall be 
punished, but not for running a predestined course of madness, of ex- 
travagance ;” which means, I think, that for the use, grace, or “ power 
to act obediently,” we are responsible, but not for the course of life 
we pursue, be it what it may. “ Veles’’ supposes man “a vessel,” 
not responsible for its course or its consequences, but for “ what takes 
place within.” 

This his position I am disposed to controvert. On the supposition 
that man, as a vessel, is predestined to pursue a certain course, I main- 
tain that he is not responsible for what takes place within. 

First, let us ask, what is the principle which guides a man’s actions ? 
Is the outward life or course of action independent of anything in- 
ward ? or is it not, rather, matter of experience that he is himself the 
regulator of his actions, and that this regulation proceeds from in- 
ward determination? It must be allowed that this is the case. We 
find, in fact, that the body does not exert itself without or against the 
concurrence of the inward faculty, but is so far under its controul, that 
absolutely it is the inward fac alty which acts, using the body as its 
instrument. The external frame is a machine, set in motion by an 
active principle within, to which it is in complete subjection. It is the 
impulse of the inward principle which determines our own motions, 
actions, course of life, and those of other men or bodies of men who are 
in complete subjection to us; for being so they stand in the same rela- 
tion as our own bodies to the guiding principle. The inward prin- 
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ciple which immediately guides our actions is the will, which in its 
turn is influenced by the bent of the mind, however that be produced. 
If, then, a man cannot act without the consent of the will, and he be 
constrained to act in a certain way, there must be some inward, 
guiding, irresistible power constraining him so to will; therefore, if he 
be not responsible for his actions, he is not responsible for the bert of 
his will, his will being necessarily impelled so to determine. Then it 
follows, that he cannot be responsible for not following any counter- 
acting influence, could he perceive it; and consequently he is not re- 
sponsible for what “ takes place within,” for being predestined to act, 
he is predestined to will. 

If we suppose it possible, on the other hand, that a man’s outward 
course of life is controlled, and his mind left free, we are driven to 
strange contradictions. Suppose a man predestined to evil, and yet 
to have some counteracting power within suggesting opposite motions, 
—i.e., good; the first he must obey, and the second he may comply 
with or not. Suppose him to comply with all his heart to the power 
or grace within him, still he acts contrary to it, being compelled to do 
mischief. How, then, is his mischievous course directed? We find 
that a mischievous course requires thought and deliberation, as well as 
one which tends to promote good, But the mind wholly devoted to 
good (case supposed) cannot devise evil; if therefore the agent 
must necessarily do, it must be against his will that he acts, ‘and 
therefore every ‘individual action must be guided by some supernatural 
power. Then the Supreme Being shews a man in this case what is 
right, even makes him devoted to it in his heart, but nevertheless com- 
pels him to lead a life wholly opposed to what he has led bim to ap- 
prove. <A strange conclusion. ‘ Veles,” however, calls the grace 
within a “ power to act obediently ;” but in the case supposed, the man 
has no power to act according to his inward motions. On the suppo- 
sition of predestination, a man, then, cannot be responsible for not 
acting according to his judgment, however responsible he may be for 
the conclusions of his judgment; bis conclusions being necessarily op- 
posed to his actions. On the supposition of predestination, a man 
might pursue a career of, what we call, crime, and yet be in the most 
religious frame of mind possible. Will « Veles” explain the agree- 
ment we observe between a man’s mind and his actions ? 

“ Veles” asserts that for certain of his actions a man is not respon 
sible; of course assuming that in certain points he acts as a man pre- 
destined; and in others, according to his own unbiassed judgment. 
Now, it appears to me that moral responsibility is determined in its 
extent by the moral government under which we are. By moral go- 
vernment, I mean the recompence we receive from our actions accord 
ing to their nature—beneficial results from those which tend to do 
good, and the contrary from those of an opposite tendency. It is 
matter of experience that such results occur. These results must be 
for our warning or encouragement; and from the consistency which 
we must ascribe to the Supreme Being, we caunot but conclude that 
such results will continue, perhaps be more clear in a more perfect 
state. But if we are predestined to actions which bring bad resu!ts to 
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ourselves, we cannot but think that we are unjustly treated in being 
made to suffer as we find we do suffer. We certainly do suffer; what, 
then, must we conclude, supposing ourselves treated justly ? but 
that from knowing beforehand, the consequences of actions, we ought 
to have proceeded accordingly ; or, in other words, that we are re- 
sponsible for our actions, and if responsible here, responsible hereafter. 
And if we find, as we do, that all our actions have such consequences 
attached, we must conclude that for all of them we are responsible. 
Take the case of Napoleon. “ Veles” supposes him to have con- 
vulsed Europe “ in blind obedience to the gale which sent him.” Then, 
what was his imprisonment at St. Helena? it looks very like the punish- 
ment of his crimes, or at any rate, the consequence of them.  Veles” 
might say, Destiny ; Napoleon might say, also, when soliloquizing 
on the rocks at St. Helena, Destiny sent me here; but I think he 
would not have allowed that he had been sent, nolens rolens, like a 
cannon shot against the walls of Moscow. Then he must be al- 
lowed to have had his own decision ; and also that his position at St. 
Helena was the consequence of some former decision ; and the con- 
sequences must have told him that he was responsible for it. We, in 
the same way, observing that the laws of cause and effect are uniform 
and universal,and knowing that certain consequences will follow ac- 
tions which we feel we have the power to do or forbear, we cannot 
but conclude that this power of choice necessarily makes us re- 
sponsible. 

Lam afraid of trespassing on your valuable space, or I should pursue 
the subject, and endeavour to trace it out in its other bearings. 1 
cannot but admire the ingenuous manner in which “ Veles’’ avows 
his sentiments; and I trust he will not have to complain of any un- 
fairness on my part. I can assure him that I only wish to join him 
in the pursuit of truth, and would wish to emulate him in his honesty 
and candour. If, Mr. Editor, you would allow the insertion of this 
letter, I should be much indebted to you for your kindness. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Vinpex.* 





JUPITER, JUNO, AND MINERVA 


Sir,—Lactantius remarks, “ Jupiter sine contubernio conjugis filieeque 
coli non solet ; unde quid sit apparet: nec fas est id nomen eo trans- 
ferri, ubi nec Minerva est ulla, nee Juno” (Divin. Instit. 1. 11.) ; and 
so much importance did the Tuscans attach to the combined worship 
of these three deities, that by one of their laws the public neglect of it 
was followed by loss of privileges: Quoniam prudentes Etrusce disci- 
_ aiunt, apud conditores Etruscarum urbium non putatas justas 
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* The Editor must be allowed to observe, that the letter in question was the post- 
script to another. For the opinions on either side he is of course not responsible ; 
but he must dissuade even his most valued correspondents from entering on these 
deep questions where the space that can be assigned them must prevent their fair 
discussion, and involve other serious inconveniences. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—JUPITER, JUNO, AND MINERVA. Sup 
urbes fuisse, in quibus non tres porte essent dedicate et votive, et tot 
templa, Jovis, Junonis, Minervee, (Serv. ad Ain. 1. 422.) 

These were the usual names, but the three deities had other Italian 
titles for different occasions : Nostri majores auguste sancteque Liberum 
cum Cerere et Liber& consecraverunt ; quod quale sit, ex mysteriis 
intelligi potest (Cicero, N.D. Il. 24). ‘Tacitus mentions a temple in 
Rome dedicated Libero Libereeque et Cereri (Annal. II. 49). Lanzi 
gives from Meurs. lib. V., the following inscription, Sacrata deo Libero 
et Cereri et Core : which are the Demeter, Dionysus, and Core, in 
Dionys. Hal. VI. 17. Ceres, Pales, Fortuna, were the Tuscan Pe- 
nates, where Pales is a god, and not a goddess (Muller, II. p. 88): the 
sungod, as I conceive, whether he be related or not to Bel, Bal, for 
Virgil invokes the sun and moon under the names of “ Liber et alma 
Ceres.’ From Macrobius it appears that the Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, of the Capitoline temple erected by the Tuscan Tarquin, 
were the great gods of Samothrace, (Sat. III. 4.) 

Certainly, the union of these three deities was not confined to Italy. 
Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, mentions Aidoneus, king of the Molos- 
sians, with his wife Proserpina and his daughter Core. Phoebus, Ar- 
temis, and Athena, are called by Sophocles rpioaol adekipopoe (ALdip. 
Tyrann. 160). And in the temple of Jupiter Belus, at Babylon, 
Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, were contemplar deities (Diodor. Sic. I. 9) ; 
of which the Chaldee names were probably Bel, Cybele, or Cabul, 
and Meni. “ The funereal triad, composed of Osiris, Isis, and Neph- 
thys, occurs in all the tombs throughout the country.” (Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egyptians, I. p. 232. 2nd series.) “In atemple at Dakkeh 
(in Nubia), the Ethiopian king Ergamun is styled on one side of the 
door, ‘Son of Neph, born of Sate, nursed by Anouke ;’ and on the 
other, § Son of Osiris, born of Isis, nursed by Nephthys.’ (Id. p. 267.) 
In Roman history, Romulus is described as ‘Son of Mars, born of 
Rhea, nursed by Acca.” Schlegel compares Acca with the Sanskrit 
acca, mother ; but I would connect it with the Aigypto-Tuscan vac-una, 
victory, which was a title of Nephthys: see above “ Cabul,” accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Sylla inscribed on his trophies “ Mars, Victory, 
Venus,” i.e. Mars, Acca, Athara, or Rhea. 

Like Etruria, Egypt was divided into three provinces, Upper, 
Lower, and the Delta; which, according to Strabo and Diodorus, 
contained collectively thirty-six Nomes. Strabo, indeed, distributes 
the Nomes unequally among the three provinces, and states that 
others reckoned them at twenty-seven, (lib. xvii. sub init.) Of 
course, the sum of the Nomes varied at different times, but it is evi- 
dent'that there were originally twelve in each province, as in Etruria ; 
for three and twelve were ruling numbers in both countries: for ex- 
ample, the Egyptian twelvemonth was divided equally into three sea- 
sons, and subsequently to Tirhakah, Egypt was governed by a 
dodecarchy, i.e., by twelve dukes or Lucumones. Each nome, with 
its capital, was named after the deity to which it was consecrated : 
thus the Papremite nome, with its city Papremis, was under the par- 
ticular protection of Papremis, the Egyptian Mars, &c. “ If in every 
town or district of Egypt the principal temple had been preserved, we 
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might discover the nature of the triad worshipped there, as well as the 
name of the chief deity who presided in it.’’ (Wilkinson, 1. p. 230.) 
But even if only the native name of each city had been preserved to 
us, we should have had much clearer ideas of the Egyptian mytho- 
logy ; but, unfortunately, the ancients have generally given us no 
more than mere translations: as Heracleopolis, Hermopolis, Helio- 
polis, &c. (vid, Jablonskii Opuse. vol. I. v. Nomus.) 

The Etruscan Ritual prescribed among many other things the cere- 
monial for founding a city, and taught what were the essentials for 
constituting an “ urbs justa,” and giving it a claim to full privileges :— 
Rituales nominantur besnisonenn libri in quibus perscriptum est, quo 
ritu condantur urbes: aree eedes sacrentur: qua sanctitate muri, quo 
jure porte, &c. (Festus v. Rit.) The books themselves are now 
lost, but probably the following were three of the required con- 
ditions :— 

(1.) A temple with three cells or chapels for the contemplar deities, 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, in the citadel or safest part of the city. 

(2.) The tutelary patronage of one of these three deities under 
some one of their numerous attributes, Constat omnes urbes in ali- 
cujus dei esse tutela, Macrob. Sat. III. 9. According to the num- 
ber of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah.” —Jer, ii. 28. 

(3.) A name expressive of the particular attribute of that deity to 
which it was dedicated. 

We know the names of hardly a moiety of the Tuscan cities, and 
have, therefore, so far lost even this simple method of shewing the 
identity of the Tuscan and Oriental mythologies ; but as far as they 
have been preserved, they are of essential service in this way, and I 
have already explained the names of several from their patron deities. 
‘Thus Atria is derived from the Phenician Athara or Egyptian Hathor : 
Cupra from the Tuscan Juno, Cupra: Fidene from Medius Fidius, 
as Adida in Canaan from Adad: Mutina (Modena) from Mutinus, 
the Phenician Mot: Puteoli from Pot, Bout, Outis: Mantua from 
Mantus, the Tuscan Pluto connected with Amenti the Egyptian 
Hades. 

Krom the story of Camillus, (Liv. v. 21,) we know that Juno 
Regina was the tutelar deity of Veii. As this city has an interesting 
history, and the name can be traced in Eastern countries, | propose 
from it to illustrate the principle here laid down, and to shew the 
Oriental derivation of the name in explaining Veii by Juno Regina. 

W. B. WINNING. 

Bedford. 


ON THE HEALTH OF LARGE TOWNS. 


Rev. Sir,—A report of the committee appointed “to consider the 
expediency of forming some legislative enactment (due respect being 
paid to the rights of the clergy) to remedy the evils arising from the 
interments of bodies in large towns, or of places densely peopled,” 
appeared in the British Magazine for August; and from the highly 
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important principle involved in it, and in the resolutions of the com- 
mittee, 1 hoped that some of your ‘usual correspondents would, in your 
last number, have alluded to the subject. As, however, no one has 
done so, I venture to send you a few remarks. 

The 7th resolution of the committee recommends “ that within the 
dates which may be specified, the parochial authorities in such towns or 
places be empowered and required to impose a rate for the purpose of 
forming cemeteries at a certain distance from the same.’ The 10th, 
“That the parochial authorities be responsible for the due and decent 
administration of each burial within the new cemeteries, in the same 
manner as they now are within the present churchyards; and that, 
on the other hand, they be entitled to the same amount of fees on each 
burial as they at present receive.” ‘The 12th, “ That due space be 
reserved without consecration, and within the limits of the intended ce- 
meteries, for the separate burials of such persons, or classes of persons, 
as may be desirous of such separation.” The 13th, “That no fees 
from any such burials in unconsecrated ground be payable to any 
ministers of the Church of England.” The 14th, “ ‘That subject to the 
conditions expressed in the 10th and 13th resolutions , arrangements be 
made to equalize, as far as possible, the total amount of fees payable 
on burials within the same cemetery, whether in the consecrated or 
unconsecrated ground.” 

If these recommendations be carried out, ‘he parish will be obliged to 
provide religious accommodation for dissenters. ‘That such a proposition 
will be regarded with the greatest satisfaction by sectarians is to be 
expected, “It w ill, in fact, be the recognition of the principle, not only 
that the legislature is to provide for: ‘the schismatical worship of dis- 
senters, but that the parish rates are to be applied for that purpose. 
The reasons which would prove the sinfulness of the legislature doing 
this apply more strongly to the parish—the latter being an ecclesiastical 
division ; and I apprehend the sin of sacrilege would also be incurred, 
as a rate for providing a churchyard would be a church-rate, and 
therefore church property, which we dare not apply to secular, much 
less schismatical uses, It would be needlessly trespassing on your 
time to prove, what has been so often proven, that the government is 
bound to provide for the true worship of God; and, in order to do so, 
to promote, by every means, the welfare and efficiency of the church, 
and not to encourage dissent, though it may be tolerated. I will not, 
therefore, attempt this work of supererogation, but will confine myself 
to the report under consideration. 

‘The difficulty arising from the occasional necessity of burying 
persons of all religious persuasions in the same enclosed ground,” no 
matter how provided, was, it seems, “ suggested” to the committee, 
and appears to have been considered by them of some weight. The 
application of not merely public but church funds to dissenting 
purposes, appears to me a far greater “ difficulty,” inasmuch as it 
involves an actual and present sin, which the other “ difficulty,” 
though undoubtedly great, does not. It was thus met by a prelate of 
the church. ‘The following questions and answers appear in the 
report :—** 2967. Assuming that a piece of land for a cemetery was 
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purchased by a parish, or by a parochial union of parishes,’ (not by a 
company, remark,) “ for the purpose of interment, and assuming that this 
piece of ground was purchased by a penny rate, or a rate to a certain 
amount raised from the parish at large, would there be any objection to 
a portion of this ground being set apart for dissenters, or tor people of 
any other religious denomination, with this money so raised ?—I do not 
see any objection to having a part unconsecrated, if any person should 
prefer being buried in such ground. Of course, it would not be for 
members of our church ; the clergy would not be desirous that such 
persons should be buried in a different part. It would be impossible, 
unless you set apart one for one, and another for another. You must 
have a part consecrated, and a part unconsecrated, in the cemetery, for 
the interment of those not in the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land,” ‘This answer, certainly, is by no means clear; and there is 
some difficulty in discovering what it means. The next question is— 
** 2068. Your lordship sees no objection ¢o the principle, supposing the 
money to be obtained by a rate levied upon the parish, to its being applied 
in that manner ?—I should say not ; J see no objection in principle. 1 
do not suffer my objections to interfere with public measures.” I will not 
comment on these answers. It would ill become me, as a layman, to 
do so. I willrefer only to the questions. It is obvious that the com- 
mittee entertained considerable doubt whether the proposed plan was 
one which could with propriety be adopted. They seem to have feared 
that, in the former question, they might not sufficiently have brought 
under his lordship’s notice that a compulsory rate was to be made on 
the parish; they appear to have doubted whether it might not be 
supposed that a voluntary rate was to be “ raised ;” they therefore, in 
the next question, set the matter at rest, and bring the point on which 
they hesitated fully forwards, by asking whether there was no objection 
to such an appropriation, if the money were obtained by a rate 
“ levied” upon the parish * Could language more clearly shew that it 
was no slight doubt they felt on the subject? If there be no objection, 
in principle, to providing out of the church, or even the public funds, 
a burying ground for dissenters, where they may exercise their religious 
rites, there can be none to applying the same funds for the repair or 
erection of their meeting houses. The principle of supporting and 
providing for dissent is the same in both cases. 

But what need of the objectionable resolutions? It is clear that 
each parish is bound to provide a sufficient and proper burying- 
ground. If, then, an act were passed prohibiting burials within a cer- 
tain distance of towns, and fixinga maximum distance, each parish 
must provide a burying-ground within the limits fixed, and dissenters 
would have to do the same for themselves if they desired it. It has 
not hitherto been usual to provide new burying-places for dissenters 
where they may have been required, and no reason has been given for 
doing sonow. The obvious tendency ofan enactment in accordance 
with the resolutions above mentioned would be, to make people think 
less of the sin of schism, (seeing, as they would, the parochial rates, 
the property of the church, applied equally for the advantage of dissent 
and of the chureh,) and God knows this is unnecessary. But would 
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not the proposed scheme do more? <A cemetery is formed with the 
funds of the parish—the line of demarcation is slight between the 
hallowed and the unhallowed resting-place—all is comprised under the 
term “the cemetery ;” and if we are told that a person is buried at 
the cemetery,” we know not whether he lies in consecrated or un- 
consecrated ground. If, then, it should happen to be cheaper to bury 
in the latter, perchance some may be found, who, though they would 
not like to inter a departed relative at “ the Independent,” “the So- 
cinian,” or “the Baptist” meeting, might do so in unconsecrated 
ground at “ the cemetery.” At all events, it is not right to hold out 
the temptation. It may be replied that the 14th resolution provides 
against this, by equalizing the fees. How can it? Its own language 
is, “as far as possible ;” and supposing that in the consecrated ground 
the fee to the authorized clergyman is fixed at a certain sum, and the 
fee to the officiator in the unconsecrated ground is also fixed, may we 
not fear that the latter will forego his fee for the purpose of proselyting? 
And there appears in the leading radical paper of the neighbourhood, 
a long paragraph on “the great liberality of the Rev. Mr. , 
the Baptist minister, who has, with a truly Christian feeling, declined 
receiving any fee for burying the departed members of his flock.” Of 
course, the Socinian and Independent ministers have declared similar , 
intentions. And, on the cther hand, “the clergyman of the ‘ Esta- 
blishment,’ not content with all the nice pickings he gets from the 
church, (they may happen to be 50/. a year,) has relentlessly insisted 
on being paid his fees.” This is by no means unlikely to be done. We 
know to what length dissenters will resort. I think, sir, it behoves the 
dutiful children of the church to see that no insidious blow is struck at 
our holy religion in the proposed public improvement—that no prin- 
ciple is conceded for the sake of appearing “ liberal,” and, surely, we 
should not fear to raise objections to public measures, if those measures 
recognise an irreligious, schismatical, and unconstitutional principle, 
which the resolutions under consideration appear to do, and, indeed, 
one which may be a soul-destructive one, by making people not only 
think less of the heinous sin of schism, but even inducing them to be- 
come schismatics. Oh! let not the hallowed and unhallowed abodes 
of the dead be brought too near together, lest in time we forget the 
important difference between those who are buried in each—that in 
the one repose the remains of those who have been regenerated and 
born anew of water, and of the Holy Ghost, and been grafted into the 
body of Christ’s church by the holy sacrament of baptism, (though 
they may have lost their privileges, which, however, we are bound to 
hope they have not,) and who have, therefore, been “committed to 
the earth, in sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal life 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ;’ while of those buried in the other we 
can only hope that they lived not in wélfud error, and that the all- 
merciful God may therefore punish them with few stripes. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, A Layman, 
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ANMERKUNGEN ZU SEINER UEBERSETZUNG. 


Dear Sir,—lI should be glad to be allowed to call the attention of 
those readers of the British Magazine who are German scholars, to 
the remarks made by the late Bishop Middleton on Michaelis’s “ An- 
notations for the apeesioe sl If there is no English translation of 
that work already in print, might not some one who has leisure and 
ability confer a be sili on the church, by giving us who cannot read 
German the means of becoming acquainted with it. The bishop's 
remarks are at page 431 of his work on the Greek Article, edition of 
828 :—“ The misfortune is, that the plan of Michaelis’s w vork perpe- 

tually restrains him from adducing quotations and authorities, which 
only men of some erudition could require or understand. It is true 
that he meditated a similar work for the learned ; but this, unhappily, 
he lived not to execute. Notwithstanding this inconvenience, ‘ ‘The 
Annotations for the Unlearned’ is a work by which the most learned 
may profit; it contains much which is original and profound ; it was 
the last labour of its author, and may, therefore, be regarded as the 
de *pository of his settled convictions ; ‘end the arguments which it 
affords, in behalf of some important doctrines, are the more valuable, 

because they are the arguments of an advocate whose occasional con- 
cessions attest his regard to truth. <A translation of this work, or 
rather a selection from it, (for to German prolixity it sometimes adds 
German indelicacy, ) would doubtless be acceptable to English readers ; 
and a knowledge of the German language, which so many have ac- 
quired for no very commendable purpose, might thus be employed in 
promoting the | est interests of man.’ 

Bishop Middleton’s authority, I dare say, has great weight with 
Inost of your numerous readers. [am in hopes, therefore, that this 
may induce some one to undertake the task above recommended, 
unless some publication since the bishop's time has rendered it unne- 
cessary. 

I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, W. M,N. 


ee 


ON THE REBUILDING OF ST. MARTIN’S STEEPLE. 


Sir,—In your Magazine for September, 1842, there is a paper on the 
re building of St. Martin’s steeple, in which “J. U. L.” very properly 

calls the attention of the public to the malformation of its tower. This 
deformity is not the result of a Romish novelty, but, be it said, to our 
disgrace, a Protestant one. In this arrangement we have a most bare- 
faced conceit, proclaiming to a Christian community a thorough con- 
tempt for those true principles of ecclesiastical design which our pious 
forefathers have handed down to us, and which this unecclesiastical 
designer might have seen in our houses of prayer in every town, vil- 
lage, and hamlet throughout our kingdom. Conceits carry with them, 
from their novelty, an air of assurance which arrests the beholder, and 
hurries him on from deliberation into its capricious arrangements, 
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where pure thought can find no resting-place. In the meantime, they 
work their way into the minds of the unwary by appealing to their 
perception, which is ever ready to receive anything that is new, how- 
ever absurd, and setting up a barrier of prejudice on which their rea- 
son can make no impression. ‘There is much good in the old adage 
of “better late than never;” it is, therefore, never too late to agitate 
upon corruptions, for such should never be allowed to exist if their 
removal can be accomplished. 

When truth is being sacrificed and falsehood raised upon its very 
foundation, and with that effrontery which, by its stupendous height, 
appears condescendingly to look down upon us, and to command us 
to fall into a servile state of admiration, we are not to remain idle 
spectators or the humble servantsto such hollow pretensions, but begin 
to reason upon this imposing form, and endeavour to ascertain if it is 
what it appears to be, and if we find its language unintelligible, to 
condemn it as a false teacher, and to place it in “the hands of sound in- 
structors, that its voice may be made to proclaim the beauties of holi- 
ness. In this way should all false notions be handled, and not allowed 
to stand forth in the broad face of day proclaiming authority to which 
they are not entitled, and demanding of us our praise, our admiration, 
our approval, and admission of their being models for our imitation. 
It is a duty on all authorities to put down all errors whatever ; and as 
regards all matters belonging to the church, I am sure our clergy will 
be the first to condemn all unchurehlike ¢ arrangements, whether external 
or internal, and a greater absurdity than the one we are now judg- 
ing—the endeav our to make a tower and spire appear to rest upon a 
roof—there cannot be, and therefore should, by the heads of our church, 
be deprecated, and ordered to be arranged according to the true princi- 
ples of ecclesiastical design, and as common sense would dictate. In 
the Essay of my work of Kilpeck Church will be seen a few remarks I 
made upon this church, as well as upon many others, condemnatory of 
their unchurchlike appearance, in order to swaken attention to the 
great evil of unecclesiastical design, and to a due exercise of the facul- 
ties of the human mind, that true principles may be established on 
which our houses of prayer may be produced. 

I trust it will be seen that scriptural truth is of more importance 
than our disinclination to give up certain prejudices, and that we 
should no longer cling to our defects while there is a hope of casting 
them off. It may be said, that for the rebuilding of St. Martin’s 
steeple a specification is alre ady made out and agreed to, and there- 
fore it must be proceeded with, and all its errors be repeated again ; 
and that it is of less importance that our understandings should be 
abused by such inconsistencies than a certain sum of money should be 
expe nded in building a new tower, however much our minds might 
be improved by having the truth thus placed before us. 

This is a subject too serious to suppose that it is not to be agitated 
because it may be agreed upon that the work be proceeded with pre- 

cisely in the same erroneous manner as it was at its commencement. I 
hope such agreement, if such exists, will never be allowed to put aside 
at pr upon any church matters. A departure from the principles 
laid down in the Holy Scriptures for the building of the house of 
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God is too great a sin to be passed over without a due condemnation of 
its irreligious act, and its evil tendency to corrupt the human mind in 
an intellectual point of view. We must unmask these showy matters 
of artistical skill and ingenuity, and prove to the uninitiated they were 
only produced to please, and not to instruct—the bane of superficial 
acquirements. Let us do all things unto edification, and when w holly 
to the glory of God, his word should be made their foundation. 
1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, Gro. R. Lewis. 


61, Upper Norton Street, Portland Place, London. 


ON THE PROCESS OF THE LAST JUDGMENT, 


Sir,—A difficulty has often occurred to me respecting the declarations 
of Scripture on the subject of the process to be observed on the day of 


judgment; and I shall be obliged to you, or any of your correspon- 


dents, if you or they would be kind enough to attempt to throw some 
light on this, to me, perplexing question. 

I will now proceed to state what | mean. In some passages of 

Scripture we have the blessed assurance that on our repentance and 
faith in Christ all our sins are pardoned, become as though they had 
never been. This pardon, of course, refers to this life, so that the 
soul, which departs hence pardoned, has nothing to be laid against it, 
having received a complete acquittal, and appears in paradise as 
righteous as having never committed sin. But then, on the other 
hand, we have the solemn assurance that every man will be judged 
according to his works; that he must give an account of the deeds 
done in the body, (the pardoned as well as the unpardoned are included 
in this,) whether they be bad or good ; and that every secret thing will 
be brought to light. Now these statements appear to be inconsistent, 
and to want reconcilement. What I wish to know then is this :—Will 
the individual, who departed hence in a justified state, really have to 
give an account of his sins which have been pardoned; will his forgiven 
criines be brought to light, and made manifest before men and angels ; 
will the inquiry and answer, as recorded in the 25th of St. Matthew, 
really be made and given ? or is this description of the process to take 
place on the day of judgment taken from a human tribunal, and there- 
fore merely figurative ? in a word, how is the fact of our being par- 
doned consistent with the giving an account of our deeds ? Of course, 
all things are open to the eye of Him with whom we shall have to do 
on that most awful occasion ; every transaction of our lives is known 
to our Almighty Judge, and therefore there can be no need of a trial 
or assize to ascertain our conduct t; am I right, then, in supposing that 
no notice will be taken of the sins of the pardoned, (e.g., the murder 
and adultery of David, or the lying of Jacob,) but that the judgment 
will be for the purpose of separating the righteous from the wicked— 
that is, the pardoned from the unpardoned—of pronouncing an ace 
quittal of the one and the condemnation of the other—of admitting the 
one from paradise to heaven, and of consigning the other from “the 
hell” of the rich man to the Gehenna of torment ? 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, “ AN INQUIRER.” 
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THE OFFERTORY IN CONNEXION WITH THE GREAT 


CHURCH SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Epiror,—lIt is one of the most gratifying signs of the times, that 
Christian alms are beginning to be collected. at the offertory. The 
recommendation of the Bishop of London to this effect, in reference 
to the collection for the Colonial Bishops’ Fund, on Palm Sunday, 
has much extended the practice, which had previously been returned 
to in several parts of his lordship’s diocese. May we not hope that 
the directions of the rubric, in this particular, will come, ere long, to 
be observed throughout every diocese of the kingdom? There is no 
subject upon which men are apt to make greater mistakes, and upon 
which our native selfishness more tempts us to deceive ourselves, than 
that of almsgiving; and I believe there is no more legitimate or 
effectual way of correcting our mistakes, of bringing us to a better 
mind, and of leading us gradually to the high point of “loving our 
neighbour as ourselves,” than that which the church points out—viz., 
the bringing our gifts to the altar, and the humbly and earnestly en- 
treating “the Divine Majesty “ to accept our alms and oblations, and 
to receive our prayers.” There is a power in these latter words 
which, if they be only sincerely and faithfully urged, will be sure to 
make itself felt, 1 do not wish now to dwell on the blessed effects 
which we may hope to see arise from a general return to the practice 
referred to; assuming that it would gre atly tend to cherish a charitable 
spirit, and provoke Christians to love and good works, I wish rather 
to draw attention to the great importance of directing to proper objects 
the charities and awakened energies of the church, in order that real 
and permanent good may be promoted by its offerings. In a former 
letter,* I suggested (1) to the clergy to preach occ -asionally on the 
subject of almsgivi ing; and that at other times than when they had a 
collection immediate ly in view; I recommended (2) a return to the 
practice of the offertory ; sad (3) the est sbtishment of parochial 
church associations, with the view of aiding the great church societies. 
On the first point I would still say there is much room for sound 
Christian instruction; on the second, I have now again ventured to 
say a word or two; and, on the third point, I will proceed (first re- 
questing your leave, Mr. Editor) to offer a few further remarks, and 
chiefly “with regard to an objection sometimes taken to the doing of 
church work by the agency of societies. 

‘To the proposition that religious work should be exclusively under- 
taken and carried on by the church, no sound churchman will hesitate 
to subseribe, and none will subscribe more he: artily than the writer of 
these remarks, But it may reasonably be asked, (and the inquiry 
is one of vast moment,) why may not the church operate—as, in fact, 


she has operated, and, as we believe, most beneficially—by means of 


institutions which, for particular subordinate purposes, have been 
formed within her bosom, and placed under rules of church discipline ? 


— ———— 


* British Magazine, Nov. 1840, p. 533 ; see also Aug. 1841, p. 179. 
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Whiy, for instance, may she not erect houses of prayer by the inter- 
vention of a society consisting of all her bishops, and of a large body 
of clergy and laity, all likewise her members? Why, again, may she 
not provide needful pastors for her straying and scattered sheep, by 
the agency of a society composed constitutionally of all her chief 
pastors, and of other intelligent members of her communion? Why 
may she not educate her poorer children by the assistance of a society 
made up, again, of all her bishops, and of a body of clergy and laity 
incorporate d with them? W hy, again, may she not distribute the 
sacred Scriptures, the Book of Common Pray er, and divers valuable 
publications, by the hands of a society which ‘plac es all her bishops at 
its head, and admits none into its fellow ship who are not expressly 
dec laved her well-affected members? And why, again, should she 
not endeavour to propagate the gospel in foreign parts by the assistance 
of a venerable association which likewise makes her bishops ex officio 
its chief rulers, and dispenses its bounty in foreign regions only by the 
hands of her bishops therey ‘Truly it is the province of the church 
to do all that is above enumerated ; and by the recognition of wise and 
fit agents, the church has shewn her sense of duty in this respect. 
Her agents, too, are keenly sensible of their position, and consider it 
their highest aim to act in the humble capacity of handmaids to her- 
self, well knowing that it is the province of the church, and not of 
themselves, to bring men to Christ. I cannot enter into the feelings 
of those who object to the operations of the church by means of so- 
cieties which, in every sense of the term, are church societies ; but I 
can draw a wide distinction between soc ieties which bear strietly that 
character, and others which do not. It is in drawing this distinction 
(or I should rather say in noé drawing it) that I conceive too many 
members of the church err, and much schism has in consequence been 
fomented. Those institutions which have been formed within the 
church for definite subordinate services, bearing her impress upon 
them, acting in unison with her spirit, and moving in the circles of her 
discipline, are church societies ; but others which come not up to this 
standard, can only be regarded as party societies, and have no right 
to expect support from consistent churchmen. Nay, the existence of 
such institutions as the latter tends not only to embarrass weak and 
indiscriminating churchmen, but offers a serious obstruction to church 
communion, preventing some from walking steadily in the “ way of 
truth,” and others from being led into it. No one can doubt that a 
perverse schismatical spirit has been greatly fostered by the multi- 
plication of irregular religious societies ; but it ill becomes us to under- 
value, much less to repudiate, sound and orthodox institutions because 
others of a contrary description have unhappily been introduced: our 
wisdom consists in making a distinction between them. And I cannot 
but believe that it would tend much to the restoration of church union 
if members of the church of England were brought to a correct under- 
standing of what rea//y are church societies. And this they should 
learn, not merely by observing and taking part in the practical oper- 
ation of such, but by noticing the principle upon which that operation 
procec “ds, 
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And this leads me to my former suggestion—namely, the institution 

of parochial church unions in aid of— 
1. The Incorporated Church Building Society. 
2. The Additional Curates Society. 
3. ‘The Incorporated National Society. 
my The Christian Knowledge Society. 
. The Incorporated Gospel Propagation Society. 

Now, I conceive our great object should be to make the offertory 
bear upon the several wants of the church which the above-named 
societies are intended to meet. “ It seems perfectly obvious that the 
great works in which the church, as a body, is engaged, can never be 
permanently and certainly maintained by the contributions of a class or 
section of her members, but only by the oblations of the whole church.”* 
No one can doubt that a vast amount of spiritual distress everywhere 
exists, and every wise and thoughtful churchman will be anxious to 
minister to its relief to the best of his ability, or rather he will be 
anxious to throw his proportionate offering into the treasury of the 
church, satisfied it will be dispensed (for whatever purpose) by the 
bishops and parochial clergy, whose authorized ministrations, he well 
knows, are requisite to promote the ends in view. 

[am unwilling to prolong my observations, though I feel that much 
more might be added. I trust, however, I have said enough to direct 
attention to several points of importance to us all, and of importance 
likewise in their bearing upon the efforts of the church for the instruc- 
tion and conversion of the heathen world. I shall conclude my 
observations by citing two passages from the interesting life of Robert 
Nelson, lately ‘published—passage s in perfect keeping with, and cor- 
roborative of, my own remarks, “ Invaluable as lay agency is in 
extending the blessings of the church, and carrying out her designs, 
unless such assistance be rendered in the spirit of the principles of the 
church, it is an evil rather than a good. Hence it may be doubted— 
or rather it is not a matter of doubt at all—whether the present un- 
happy condition of the English church has not, in a great measure, 
arisen from the injudicious e fort of well- meaning but mistaken lay- 
men.” “ Kinglish laymen should remember that they cannot aid the 
Knglish church unless they act upon church principles; and that they 
cannot act upon church principles in re ‘ligious matters unless they act 
under pastoral control and superintendence.’ 

Trusting that the above remarks may tend to good, I remain, Sir, 
your humble and faithful servant, X. Z, 





THE REGISTRATION ACT. 


Sir,—I am right glad to find that some of your correspondents are 


poe avouring ” draw public attention to the mischievous wor king of 


the Registration Act. I can prove by an allegation of facts, what 


* Archdeacon Manning's Charge, 1842. 


Vou. NAIL— October, 1842. oP 
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has been already advanced in the British Magazine, that this registra- 
tion of births is sometimes imposed upon ignorant an@ careless persons 
as equivalent to the sacrament of baptism. The circumstances of my 
case are these :—The registrar of the city in which I dwell is re- 
ported to be a something (nescio-quid) between a Socinian and a 
Deist. His deputy, or w orking partner, avows himself an Anabaptist. 
Whether or not this man’s religious principles gained for him his 
deputyship, I cannot pretend to determine. All things considered, it 
would seem, however, that they were a powerful element in his quali- 
fications. This deputy has “ registered” two of my own children without 
a Christian name, for, coming to perform his duty before the children 
were baptized, he could not prevail on me so far to depart from the 
custom of the church as to give either of them a first name by anti- 
cipation. Another of my children was never “ registered’ at all, 
through this man’s neglect of duty. I ask, then, does this Registra- 
tion Act fulfil its intention ?- And how can any one be benefited by such 
defective registration as this? But the worst is to come. I took 
oceasion of one of his visits, to ask this Anabaptist Deputy-Registrar 
whether he should deem it his duty, in the event of his being ques- 
tioned about the necessity of baptism after registration, so to utter his 
sentiments as to discourag ‘e infant baptism. ‘To which he candidly 
replied that if he were asked by the parent of a child whose birth he 
had registered, whether it was necessary to have the child baptized, 
he should answer that it was not necessary. Jlis deeds have been as 
good as his words; for | know of two instances in which he made 
ignorant parents believe that registration supersedes the necessity of 
baptism. In one instance, he said to a poor, ignorant woman, “ I 
never take my children to be baptized; there is no use init. But if 
you like to have your child christened, as they call it, you can take it 
to the Inde ‘pende nt Chi apel, and have it done for nothing, whereas, if 
you take it to your parish church you will have to pay a shilling.” 
This compound duplicity was no sooner made known to me than I 
was filled with indignation to overflowing, and made haste to give a 
particular account of it to certain of my ecclesiastical superiors ; and 
[ would now put it on record in the pages of your Magazine, 
in the hope that it may help to call attention to a measure which 
is fraught with serious evil to the souls of men, with detriment to the 


Kelis h church i 1 particular, and attended with peculiar annoyance 
to many of the ‘hace, 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, T. B. 


a 


ALLOWED CHANGES IN THE MARRIAGE AND SACRAMENTAL 
SERVICES. 


Sir,—TI am aware of the regulation which you prescribe to your cor- 
respondents, forbidding them to criticise the charges of bishops. I see 
that you regard their opposing sentiments as strictly documentary, 
and never interfere with the quasi confidential communications of a 
prelate with his clergy, although you allow his books and sermons to 
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be canvassed freely. I am not at all disposed to censure this practice, 
still less to attempt to violate it; but what I wish to inquire relates 
to a mere matter of fact, and I ask. because I am quite ignorant to 
what I am to refer certain intimations in the Bishop of Worcester’s 
charge. ‘They are these :— 

‘* Again—Were not certain portions of the language of the marriage service 
offensive in modern times, however much men might agree as to their truth? 
But who in the present state of the convocation could venture to make an al- 
teration! Also, the sacramental service presented an apparent difference to 
the original Greek, calculated to alarm weak minds; although every scholar 
was aware of the fact, still no authority existed for the substitution of a more 
appropriate word. Under these circumstances, it was indeed true, that a ge- 
neral consent had been allowed to take the place of such authority ; a licence 
had been taken by the clergy, and tacitly allowed by their diocesans, to make 
those changes in the rubric which seemed to be required by the altered cir- 
cumstances of the times.” 

Now I and some of my brethren are very anxious to know what 
these changes are. In the course of the last twenty years, I reckon 
that I have received the holy sacrament, in all parts of Mngland, about 
260 times, in 50 different churches, circumstances having prevented me 
from ofliciating myself on more than from eighty to one hundred occa- 
sions. In the dioceses of Bath, and Winchester, and Sarum, I have 
heard the sentences changed—* Which was shed for’ and “given for 
thee,’—to “ which was shed for” and “ given for you,” and the ele- 
ments administered to a rail at a time; but as Ll am not ritualist 
enough to know what the original Greek of this passage is, I cannot 
identify it with his lordship’s reference. Once Ll heard a young cox- 
comb just in orders read condemnation for damnation; and once | 
heard a clergyman conclude with the collect to be used only when 
there is no communion. 

I was married in a fashionable church at the west end of London, 
and the service was read throughout, without any alteration, by a 
).D., rector of the church, I remember being present at five or six 
inarriages, and I have married about seventy couples. I regret to say 
that bodily weariness often induced me to omit portions of the service 
on Sundays, and I have heard my brethren do the same, but they 
were not the same portions, and no alteration was made whateve r. I 
have asked all my neighbours whether they ever change a word, and 
they assure me they never either did it nor had he ard it done. If 
any of your correspondents know what are the practices alluded to, 
they will confer an obligation by informing 

A CLERGYMAN, 


WHY THE HOLY COMMUNION SHOULD NOT BE CELEBRATED IN 
THE PRESENCE OF THE WHOLE CONGREGATION, 


Sir,—Perhaps the following extract from the sermon of the Rey. 
Dr. Hook, preached at the consecration of the parish church of Lee ds, 
may serve to answer the question of a correspondent in your last 


Number, « W hy the holy communion should not be celebrated in the 
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presence, not merely of the communicants, but of the whole congrega- 
tion, as is the practice in the Latin churches ? 

The extract furnishes us with two sufficient reasons for the abolition 
of the practice, Ist, That it is unprimitive ; and, 2ndly, unreasonable, 
as directly generating a spirit of formalisin. 

Speaking of the liability of the middle ages to the censure of for- 
malism, the Doctor observes :— 

“ The corrupt and unprimitive custom of the Roman church, with which the 
Church of England was at that time in close communion, in permitting non-com- 
municants to be present at the celebration of the eucharist, (though the very 
name they have selected, in preference to all others, for that ordinance, should 
have taught them otherwise,*) this custom only tended to confirm this grievous 
error, and led men to think that from the services of the church they might derive 
benefit, though their hearts were unprepared—that they could receive grace, and 
be preserved in a state of justification, without faith, and without repentance !” 

That the practice is unprimitive, may be seen in Bingham, Antiq. 
l. xiii, cap. 1, who quotes the Apostol. Constitut., lib. viii. cap. 12. 
“ Ye that cannot communicate, walk off and begone. Let no... . 
infidel be present, no heterodox person, no heretic.” See Wilberforce’s 
Eucharistica, Introduction, p. vi. 

That the practice is unreasonable, Dr. Hook, I think, has sufficiently 
shewn. 

It cannot, therefore, I think, be doubted, but that the Church of 
England is justified in conforming her practice to the primitive, even 
without the authoritative intervention of rubric or canon. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, E, D. 





ARCHDEACON OF DURHAM’S VISITATION. 


Sir,—At the visitation of the Archdeacon of Durham, the attendance 
of clergy was very numerous. After the prayers had been said by 
the rector, and a sermon preached by the Rev. R. H. Williamson, 
jun., of Trinity Church, Darlington, the Archdeacon delivered an 
eloquent and impressive charge. As this charge is to be published, it 
is unnecessary for me to take up your time by mentioning all the cir- 
cumstances alluded to by the Archdeacon. There was, however, one 
thing animadverted upon in the charge, to which I must call your 
attention; I mean the practice lately commenced by the Society of 
Odd Fellows, of reading an address at the grave of a deceased mem- 
ber, after the clergyman has finished the burial service of the church. 
The Archdeacon made some very strong remarks upon the objection- 
able character of such a practice, advising the clergy, if other means 
of putting it down failed, to apply to the ecclesiastical courts for 
redress. 

As the Odd Fellows allow any one, no matter what his religious 
opinions may be, to become a member of their society, it is clear that 


* “Tt is the name mass, in Latin, missa, originally signifying nothing more than 
the dismission of a church assembly.” 
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they do not care very much about Christianity. The address which 
they read at the grave shews this. Our blessed Saviour’s name is 
never once mentioned in it. In short, they are a heathen society ; 
and, as such, churchmen onght to have nothing to do with them. 
They do not consider the prayers of the church sufficient, else why 
insist upon reading an address of their own before the grave is filled 
up? The fact is, that they want to bury the corpse ? 

But independently of the objectionable nature of the address, how 
do we know but that dissenting teachers of all denominations will gain 
admittance to our churchyards, under the guise of Odd Fellows? 
The clergy ought to be on their guard, as these addresses are often 
read without their knowledge by the connivance of parish-clerks and 
sextons. Indeed, whenever there is an Odd Fellow’s funeral, they may 
be sure that something of the kind will be done, unless they interfere 
to prevent it. And the Odd Fellows are very persevering. A clergy- 
man in the diocese of Durham, after having warned them at one 
funeral not to read their address, was obliged, at another Odd Fel- 
low’s funeral, to call in the aid of the police before he could get them 
to desist. It may be as well to add, that Dr. Lushington has decided 
that no person but the incumbent (or other clergyman of the Church 
of England by his permission) can read any funeral office in the 
churchyard, nor he any service but such as is sanctioned by the 
church. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, MELFAGER. 


QUESTIONS ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Sir,—As your Magazine professes to be a “ Register of the Pro- 
gress of Education,” you will perhaps allow me to congratulate my 
reverend brethren upon the progress which has recently been made 
towards the education of the sons of the clergy upon reasonable terms. 
Iam not, indeed, one of those who think that the scheme can ever be 
carried out upon terms so low as those laid down in the present pro- 
spectus, but if the thirty guineas were made forty, and the fifty were 
made sixty, I should hope that, with the episcopal patronage which is 
promised, and with some exertion on the part of the clergy at large, 
such an establishment may be formed and efficiently supported as will 
be agreat blessing, not only to the clergy, but to the laity also. I have 
two reasons why I think the terms proposed too low—the one, that they 
will not afford sufficient remuneration for ten or twelve (and you can- 
not do with less) masters, each of first-rate talent in his particular 
department ; und the other, that to make the scheme look well, you 
ought to have a considerable number of exhibitions to the universities, 
and also a certain number of scholarships for the head boys while yet 
at school—I mean scholarships similar to the Newcastle at Eton, and 
the Masters’ at Rugby. Another point which will require much con- 
sideration is its situation. It ought to be near the Midland Railway, 
or the London and Birmingham, and not too near London. I give 
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this hint because, though it is intended for the clergy of the whole 
kingdom, it is at present almost entirely under the control of the 
London clergy. Nor do I wonder at the interest they take in it; for 
they feel perhaps more acutely than any other body of men the want 
of those grammar schools which, by the munificence of our ancestors, 
have been scattered far and wide over the land, and which, I am happy 
to say, are being regenerated, to the great advantage of their respective 
neighbourhoods, It must, indeed, be mortifying to them to find that 
they cannot take advantage of either of those two establishments which 
seem so peculiarly adapted to supply their wants—I mean the Charter 
House, and the Queen’s College, Westminster—the one, from its exclu- 
siveness ; the other, from its expense. The Charter House is most ably 
conducted by Mr. Saunders; and, by the good management of their 
endowment, the governors have reduced the expenses of those scholars 
who are on the foundation, to 20/,.a year; but then the or 
are not open to merit, but are bestowed exclusively upon the friends, 
relatives, and dependents of the governors. On the other hand, St. 
Peter’s College, Westminster, under Dr. Williamson, one of the first- 
rate classical scholars of Cambridge, and most diligent in his vocation, 
is = to all; and no boy is admitted upon the foundation, except ac- 
cording to his success in an examination with his contemporaries, last- 
ing for some weeks, and carried on in the presence of the whole school. 
But then the Dean and Chapter either have such slender funds at 
their disposal, or make such improvident use of them, that the expense 
of a Queen’s scholar varies from 100/. to 1302. a year. 

There are forty of these scholarships; and for many years past 
there have been more than ten vacancies in each year. It is, there- 
fore, well worth the trouble of the London clergy to inquire what are 
the funds legally belonging to the college—how they are expended— 
and when the number of scholars amount (as I believe is the case at 
the present moment) to not more than thirty, what becomes of the 
provision intended for the absent ten. Christ's Hospital, I fear, can- 
not be made much use of; but perhaps some of your correspondents 
will be so kind as to tell us something of the manners and customs of 
Paul’s* and Merchant Tailors’.t The latter, I fear, has exclusive 
nominations, 

I hope you will excuse the length of this letter: the subject is one 
interesting to us all, and may lead to much useful investigation. 

OXONIENSIS, 

N.B. Can you give us any information as to the value of the 

Bishop’s scholarships at Westminster ? 


| These are allowed a gratuitous education. . . . They do not live 


in the college, and are allowed no particular advantage, except an 
annual pension, which is so small that it is suffered to accumulate till 





* Scholars are admitted up to the age of fifteen. Their appointment rests with 
the Mercers’ Company. Ecclesiastica.—Ep. 

1 The establishment is unendowed, and is entirely supported, as it was first founded, 
by the Merchant Tailors’ Company. The boys are presented in rotation by the 
members of the company's court. Each boy is subject to the payment of 5. a year, 
and other sums of a few shillingseach. Ecclesiasticaa—Ep. 
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the period of their admission to St. John’s College, Cambridge, when, 
with some additions, it amounts to 20/. a year for four years.—Eccle- 
siastica, p. 29.] 





DEVOTIONS ON THE PASSION. 


Dear Sir,—I observed in your last Number some strictures upon a 
little volume lately published, entitled “ Devotions on the Passion,” 
It is not my intention to enter upon a discussion of the merits or 
demerits of this compilation, but it occurs to me to make one remark, 
which is this :—it seems to me that much of the alarm and uneasiness 
which has been occasioned in some minds by this and other similar 
publications has been due to the (if I may use the expression) half 
and half way in which they have been brought out. They are not 
reprinted fully from the original, nor is the common reader, for whom 
these books are of course intended, otherwise than in the dark as to 
alterations or omissions which the editors have made. This deprives 
the books of that interest which they would possess as the genuine 
formularies used in another branch of the church catholic; and, on the 
other hand, if the reader is to take for granted that omissions have 
been made, in order to fit them for the use of the Anglican church- 
man, he is startled by finding many things left uncancelled which seem 
at variance with a dona fide design of this kind. After all, is not the 
former course, under the circumstances, the better one? There is surely 
no reason why English churchmen should not possess the formularies 
of the Eastern and Western churches; and, further, there seems no 
reason why they should not use them as devotional aids as far as they 
conscientiously can; and if so, let them be trusted to make the selec- 
tions for themselves, or let an editor preface his selection of parts 
(given entire, on this yeep by a few remarks of caution, guard- 
ing his own responsibility, and informing his reader that he is to 
expect to meet with things which he may not, as an English church- 
man, be able to go along with or to use. 

These few remarks suggested themselves to my mind the other day, 
by turning over that part of the volume in question where (in the 
Maunday Thursday service) the ceremonies of extinguishing the 
candles &c. is mentioned, and a few days after, lighting accidentally 
upon a passage in a popular magazine, where the same ceremonies 
are described. I know not whether the explanations there given are 
correct ; but I subjoin the extract, merely remarking that where allusion 
is made (especially in books for unclerical readers) to rites and cere- 
monies in use in other churches, the more fully we give them and 
explain their meaning the better. A little light thrown upon them in 
this way will often shew their relevancy, and prevent their appearing 
the unmeaning “ mummeries,” to use the common phrase, for which 
they are often taken. It is another question how far it is right that 
the editorial work should be done by English churchmen. Some 
will think, with a good deal of apparent reason, that it is as well to 
leave it to members of the Roman church to put forth their selections, 
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and, of course, for those who want them they can be made just as 
accessible as in the other way. 
Yours obediently, A.C. C. 


“ Among the religious rites practised on Good Friday, was a representation 
of the burial of Christ. A figure representing the dead Christ, wrapt in 
grave clothes, was carried along, amidst the acclamations of the people, who 
knelt and beat their breasts before it, and deposited in a receptacle designed 
to represent the sepulchre, where it was allowed to rest till Easter day. The 
service called Tenebra, [that is, darkness,] which is still practised at Rome, 
appears to be a modification of this custom. Upon a triangular frame, fifteen 
candles are arranged, seven yellow ones at each side and a white one at the 
top. The fourteen yellow candles represent the eleven apostles, the Virgin 
Mary, and the women that were with her at the crucifixion; the white one 
at the top represents Christ. Fourteen psalms are sung, and at the end of 
each, one of the yellow candles is put out; then, the light on the altar being 
extinguished, the white candle is taken down, and hid under the altar. The 
putting out of the fourteen candles denotes the flight or mourning of the 
apostles and women, and the hiding of the white candle denotes that Christ 
is in the sepulchre. Then a noise is made by beating the desks and shuffling 
with feet, torepresent the earthquake and the splitting of the rocks. In St. 
Peter's church on this day, the hundred lights usually kept burning on St. 
Peter’s tomb are extinguished, and an illuminated cross is suspended under the 
dome, where it appears as if self-supported.”— Chambers’ Journal. 





ON THE MUTILATIONS OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


Rev. Str,—There are certain alterations which our ancient churches 
have been, and are still, subjected to that would disgrace the most 
unthinking workman, if even their own unproductive labours had 
been applied to their own workshops. These alterations—or more 
properly stating, mutilations—which I intend drawing the attention 
of the clergy to are much to be lamented, because they are made upon 
sacred matters of high refinement and profound thought. On these 
designs of intelligence is vulgarity engrafted, and errors and false- 
hoods planted on the foundation of truth, perverting our minds every 
time we are placed before them. ‘To deform beauty and shut out 
edification is not only an insult to our understandings, but mischievous 
in the highest degree. ‘That such irreligious and outrageous proceed- 
ings should be arrested we all know; and the more so, when we do 
know that the house of God is the last place that should be subjected 
to the barbarisms of any one. I am sure every right-thinking mind 
will admit the truth of this statement, and pronounce such acts to be 
sins and abominations. Surely, the house of prayer is worthy of 
the highest intellect being bestowed upon it whenever alterations are 
considered necessary to be made. If so, then why do not the autho- 
rized guardians of our churches carefully watch the proceedings of 
those of our churchwardens who, though they may be good men of 
business, and may know when the stone is well laid in the mortar, 
yet their plastering and white-washing acts shew that they perceive 
not the beauty of the stone’s natural colour, and consequently their 
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unfitness to advise in these sacred matters ? Mutilations should not be 
suffered because alterations may be required, The minister must 
again be made the head of his church, and appealed to as such by 
his flock. From him alterations, additions, and arrangements should 
emanate, and not from churchwardens and vestrymen, It is not in 
the nature of the human mind to bring forth what it has not received. 
The mind must be well exercised upon every point bearing upon 
the subject before it will be able to embody it in any arrangement 
that is proposed to be made; and when this is maturely considered, 
where is the churchwarden or vestryman that will venture to design 
for the house of God, not having studied his works—the only true 
materials for producing a house of prayer? I hope the time is not 
far distant when every clergyman will be acquainted with the prin- 
ciples for ecclesiastical design I have laid down in my work of Kil- 
peck church, and on which our ancient ecclesiastical designers acted. 
We should then have our churches in unity of design, speaking one 
language, and that scriptural. There is no one act which has asto- 
nished me more than the passing over the design for the altar which 
Moses has given in Exod. xxiv. 4, wherein the true principles for 
ecclesiastical design are so clearly stated. Had these principles been 
kept in view we should never have had our churches barbarized by 
the white, buff, grey, and black washers, nor mutilated with the non- 
sensical trash of its dealers. The sentence, “ church design,” explains 
itself, and every one must know that it means scriptural, and there- 
fore the leading features of the law and the gospel which the Scrip- 
tures contain should be expressed in the design, and which we see 
embodied in those of our churches of the I1th, 12th, 13th, aud 14th 
centuries, And when the population increased to that extent to re- 
quire more room, the church was then enlarged, keeping to the same 
principles and conveying the same religious information, but carried 
out more extensively. In this legitimate way did the clergy—the 
ecclesiastical designers—make alterations and enlarge their churches ; 
and not as they have been done this last century, or according to the 
present system of contracting for so many feet of stone, bricks, mortar, 
deal, plaster, whitewash, &c., not regarding what the materials were 
made to express, nor giving a thought towards the sacred character of 
the subject. | 

Now this mutilating and crying evil should be put at rest, that 
our churches may no longer be desecrated in the shameful manner 
they have been. Respect towards the house of God, one would sup- 
pose, would be proclaimed by every Christian—is it so? If it was 
thus shewn, we should soon see those persons who have not the facul- 
ties for church extension, reverently and submissively admitting their 
incapacity to design, alter, and amend the house of God ; and would, 
I am sure, be ready to make reparation for the mutilations they have 
so unknowingly wrought in our churches. By what means many 
parts of misplaced churchwarden power were accomplished would be 
highly important to know, that they might be removed from their fruitless 
possessors, and restored to their vital sources, from whence they were 
taken. “D.P.’s” admirable papers on “ The Dedication of Churches 
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and Sacred Things,” will render great service on this subject; and I hope 
he will shew, as he proceeds, that as the edifice becomes a church by 
consecration, so it is an abomination to desecrate, despoil, or mutilate 
any one _—— of its then acquired sacred character; and whatever 
is done for the purpose of extension it should be in the same spirit, 
ing the same language, and executed under the guidance of 
either its minister, arch n, or other dignitary of the diocese. 

I have often had much conversation with many churchwardens 
upon this subject, and who have received gratefully the remarks I 
made, and lamented much the shockingly patchwork state of their 
churches, and would gladly do all in their power to free them from 
their unsightly and irreligious appearance; but they knew not what 
todo, and admitted they were very much in the dark on the nature of 
their office. Perhaps “ D. P.” or some other of your learned correspond- 
ents will have the goodness to throw some light upon the present 
uncertain state of the duties of churchwardens. 

In your next number, I hope to be able to continue the subject. 

I am, reverend Sir, your respectful and obedient servant, 
Geo. R. Lewis, 
61, Upper Norton Street. 
ee 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


The Modern Pulpit, Viewed in its Relation to the State of Society. By 
Dr. Vaughan. 8vo, Jackson and Walford. 


Tue object of this book is ingeniously devised. People appear latterly to have 
grown less zealous in their admiration of dissenting oratory than at some period 
not very distant ; and here is a book which, by elucidating how all that they ought 
to admire, if not found universally in dissenting pulpits, ought not, at all events, 
to be sought in the Church of land, endeavours to reclaim them from the 
church’s net. No remarks which could be made upon it will be more instructive 
than a few extracts. 

‘In the case of devout churchmen, much inconvenience and cost are fre- 
quently incurred to place themselves in connexion with an evangelical ministry, 
which sometimes proves everything they desire, but is more frequently regarded 
as a matter for which they should endeavour to be thankful, seeing that it is the 
best of its kind they can obtain . . . . It is not at all gratifying to perceive that 
their own ministers who claim to be in all things belonging to their vocation as 
~ first, should so often be in this very notorious matter of preaching the 

t *?e,8e @ @ * 

“Our preaching . . . may be much in advance of the preaching which is 
tolerated, and even praised in the case of the feebler portion of the evangelical 
clerey; and still be so far below its proper level as to be of small effect and little 
va se * @ 

*“* Do we not overlook the great facts in his history who was himself the first 
preacher of his own truth? . . Was not this course as studiously separated from 
all the gauds of an ecclesiastical greatness as from those of a secular greatness ? 
Was he not in appearance and manners, and teaching, as little like the priests of 
his time as like its potentates? Has he not taught us in this manner that the 
power of his truth in the earth is as little dependent on its alliance with temples 
as on its alliance with palaces? Does he not point to the sea shore and the 
mountain side, to the green field, &c., &c,” 
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No doubt; but is a man really entitled to the credit of honest meaning who 
writes in such a strain as this, to coax the unwary into conclusions very distant 
from his own. Who supposes that the church needs the alliance of the state, or 
would not be as truly a church without it as with it? The state might be as 
guilty in rejecting the church as the Jews in rejecting Christ, but the church has 
“‘ the earth for the pavement of [her] temple,” as Dr. V. might say. The woe 
will not be on her, but on the state that refuses her unsought alliance. Why not 
honestly carry out the argument then to its legitimate conclusion? The Son of 
man had not where to lay his head, therefore no more _— any of his less 
worthy ministers to have. But this inference is prevented by other scriptures. 
True, and so is the whole argument on similar data. 

Although there is this spirit of littleness running through the book, the review 
of the pulpit of the past is not devoid of interest. “ The age of light—light with- 
out love,” furnished a school of preachers, whose defects must be acknowledged, 
and without any ingratitude for the learning and acumen it exhibited, to it 
must be traced the education of those who, in the latter half of the last century, 
did so much towards loosing the hold of the church on the hearts of the people. 
We had not thought we were quite as bad now; but thanking Dr. V. for his 
friendly criticism, we will try to improve. 


Botany for Ladies. By Mrs. Loudon. Murray. Crown 8vo. 


Tus book is not intended for those who principally read these pages, but should 

a fair lover of flowers look iuto them, they can now tell her of an elegantly written 

and elegantly printed book, in peagreen and gold cloth covers, which will initiate 

her in the system of De Candolle, up to a point in knowledge which it is worth, 
while to attain on most subjects—the improvable point ; a degree of information 

which makes the subsequent opportunities of instruction available, and where it 

is attained by females, raises them above the trifling spirit of common society, 

while it furnishes healthy occupation for those hours of solitude which the igno- 

rant know not what to do with. 


The Beauty of Holiness in the Common Prayer ; to which is added a Rationale 
of Cathedral Worship. By J. Bisse, D.D. Edited by F. P. Pocock, B.A. 


Tuis is a well-timed republication, rendered more interesting by a memoir of the 
author. And although our ritualists will dispute sundry positions laid down in 
it with good reason, the tone and spirit of the work is excellent, Per the 
ares of the rationale may make some persons who have, like the English re- 
ormers, frankly given up the chanted service— vicinior pronuncianti quam 
canenti”—doubt whether this prejudice is well founded, and incline to think that 
a responsive service can scarcely be sustained throughout by a congregation 
without the gentle stimulus of musical intonation. 


Memoir of the Late James Hope, M.D. By Mrs. Hope. 8vo, Hatchard, 


Tue biography of a truly pious medical man has always an especial interest, 
The tendency of the bassin tained to imbibe injurious need les from studies the 
most suited, it might be supposed, to elevate and ennoble it, is nowhere more 
lamentably displayed than when the philanthropic investigations of the 
conduct him to infidel conclusions. This, however, is not the whole extent of 
the evil. Many who, for various reasons, stop short of any ss at — of 
Christianity, feel the paralyzing influence of a pursuit which keeps con- 
stantly conversing with man’s perishable part, and associating with companions 
who do not regard the fear of God as the beginning of wisdom. 

It is not possible here to enter into much detail, Dr. Hope’s ‘professional 
eminence was acknowledged by competent judges and such honourable tokens as 
confer distinction in the body to which he belonged. He was also a scientific 
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and accomplished man; but here he must be regarded solely as a religious man. 
After a youth of strict morality, he entered on his profession, resolved to observe 
three counsels of his father, one of which was, always to pray for his patients. 
He kept the sabbath with propriety ; and although it was not before the summer 
of 1826 that he seems to have . eee the amount of the requirements and 


importance of religion, his mi 
abiding impressions. 

Besides the excellent practice above alluded to, he never thought himself jus- 
tified in concealing from patients their dangerous condition, and unobtrusively 
directed their thoughts beyond the horizon which he saw them fast approaching. 
‘** He never lost an opportunity of infusing Christian principles into his lectures. 
A deep sense of responsibility attended him at all times. 

“He was told by the late Dr. Birkbeck, a leading member of the council of 
University College, that on Dr. Elliotson’s resignation of the chair of practice of 
physic, it would be offered to him, and he had thus the best reason for supposing 
that were he to volunteer his services they would be accepted. He was in- 
formed that the income proceeding from these lectures was about 1000/. per 
annum ; and as he was not in a position’'to render 1000/. per annum a matter of 
indifference, he consulted with some friends, especially clergymen, on the pro- 
priety of profiting by the hint which he had received of the favourable inclina- 
tions of the council. After deliberate consideration, he preferred sacrificing 10002. 
a year to doing what he deemed would be a compromise of religious principle. 
Although religion forms no part of the education at any medical school—and in 
this respect University College is on the same footing as the rest—yet he 
conceived there was a great and essential difference in the fact that the medical 
school of University College forms a part, and is the chief support of, an institution 
which was founded on the openly asserted principle that all education may be 
conducted apart from religion.” —p. 175. 

“A certain per centage was set apart from his practice, and from all other 
sources of income, and he was most scrupulous that the whole of his money 
should be spent on objects of religion and charity.” ‘“‘ He always attended 
divine service once, and by stopping at any church near which his engagements 
might lie, he generally contrived to go in the afternoon.” 

Dr. Hope’s death warrant was signed at the moment when he had attained the 
great object of his ambition, being elected physician to St. George’s Hospital. 
With a rapidly increasing practice of 4000/. a year, and a continental reputation 
equal at least to that which he bore in this country, he received the message with 
Christian meekness and unaltered cheerfulness. ‘Some of his friends’ (he 
had fallen, it should be observed, entirely into the hands of the evangelical party) 
** were occasionally disappointed at his apparent indifference to the discussion of 
religious feelings, and his distaste for works of what are called religious expe- 
rience.” But he spent his time in that sober devotion and systematic usefulness 
to the very last, which best becomes a man who has not to prepare for death 
when he is dying. 

Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable than the way in which he often broke 
from the trammels of the theology he professed, when an occasion presented itself 
which required an avowal of his sentiments ; and always when the exercise of a 
moral discrimination was called for, Partial as a wife's account of a husband's 
virtues is likely to be, the facts seem to justify this opinion, and the book is one 
of the best of its school which have recently appeared. 

It is curious, however, to see how possible it is for a man’s family to be very 
unacquainted with his business habits. Dr. H. is represented to have taken no 
fees from the unbeneficed clergy. If this is true at all, it can only have been for 
a very few months before his death. And there is no need to give the idea that 
disabled clergy do in fact receive the gratuitous medical attendance which many 
suppose they are in the habit of receiving. The writer has made many inquiries 
on the subject, and never found but one clergyman (and he was beneficed) whose 
fees a doctor had refused. 


was evidently well prepared for sacred and 
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Churches of Yorkshire. Royal 8vo. Green, Leeds, 


Two numbers of this work have appeared, containing an architectural account of 
the churches of Adel and Methley, illustrated, one by three, the other by two 
fine lithographic prints. The first church bears some resemblance to Kilpeck, 
which Mr. Lewis has so recently and beautifully published in detail ; and if the 
series is kept up with the same spirit that it commences, it will form an interesting 
addition to works of the class, which are daily increasing in popularity. The pre- 
fatory matter is well written, and the general execution excellent. 


Puritan Thaumaturgy ; being Part II. of Notes on the Contributions of the 
Rev. George Townsend, M.A., §c., to the new edition of Fox’s Martyrology. 
8vo. Rivington. 


Tus pamphlet consists of a republication of the controversy which took place in 
the pages of this magazine between Mr. Townsend and Mr. Maitland. Every 
reader is familiar with its termination. Harsh language was first used by Mr, 
Townsend—it was retorted—and again returned, until Mr. ‘Townsend determined 
to have nothing more to do with such a rude person as Mr. Maitland, and the 
matter dropped. This the editor does not regret ; for his task is always more or 
less painful when the letters of his correspondents are likely to give pain to an 
one, He does not, however, see how Mr. Townsend can reconcile it to himself 
thus to escape from a dispute which he had so strongly pledged himself to follow 
up to its conclusion, because he was opposed with the weapons he himself 
selected, and first assayed. . 

In the present letter, however, Mr. Maitland rather enters upon a subject 
evaded in Mr. Townsend’s Life of Fox, than assails any theory he has put for- 
ward. It is an exposition of what the words in his grart of arms, “‘ Thaumaturgo 
admirabile,” were intended to convey. They are illustrated by contemporary 
evidence of the extent to which miraculoug powers were claimed by that singular 
party to which the martyrologist belonged, and will supply rather unexpected 
information to those less carefully read in the writings of the sixteenth century. 
The accounts of puritan exorcism might have furnished a model for the more 
recent vagaries of Mr. Irving. 


History of the Church of Christ until the Revolution, a.v. 1688, in a Course of 
Lectures, By the Rev. C. Mackenzie, M.A. Crown 8vo, London : Smith 
and Elder. 


Ir is a very desirable thing that the history of the church should be brought be- 
fore congregations, in the pulpit. At the same time, a conscientious man feels 
strongly, that when he has only once a week to address his parishioners, or, should 
their attendance be regular, at the utmost twice on the Sunday, their own duties 
and responsibilities ought to be set before them as much as possible disengaged 
from mere relatively important matter. As these discourses were delivered on 
the Tuesday evenings, at a lecture, this objection is removed, and as the vicar is 
the lecturer, there is a further prepossession in favour of his work. 

A cursory turning over the pages of the book does not serve to raise expecta- 
tions from it. Milner, Robertson, Riddle, D’Aubigné, Milman, Blunt, Southey, 
Short, Croly, and Carwithen, are not exactly the authorities to which reference 
might have been expected; some of them are thoroughly prejudiced and imper- 
fectly informed writers ; others profess merely to give an outline of the period 
they treat upon; none are original authorities ; and in historical writing as in 
copying, every sketch from a sketch deviates one step further from the original. 
Hence no one will be surprised at finding ‘‘ Sancho Reiner” pronouncing “ the 
disciples of Wiclif . . . . concise and devout in their prayers,” 
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Having thus assigned the book to its proper class, (for two or three books of a 
high grade have been published lately, which do not exceed it in bulk—Mr. 
Blunt's, for instance, which in one or two cases may have helped to mislead him,) 
it only remains to add, that it seems one of the most moderate, the most sensible 
and best of the class—words that would not have been employed had the re- 
viewer any apprehension that they would figure insulated in an advertisement, 
but which appear well applicable to the production, considered as the abstract of 
abstracts. The-cunionante appear to be well considered, and their application 
felicitous. The following passage may be taken as a specimen of style :— 


“‘ The ancient dissenters, Owen, Baxter, Howe, and Robert Hall (? Ed.) raised no 
such fictitious scruples, but recognised many excellences in our system. Doddridge 
and Matthew Henry expressly give God praise for the national establishment of 
our religion; while modern dissenters are found to differ in their teaching, and 
even to support different views under different circumstances. The great body of 
the Wesleyans, for instance, are favourable to our establishment, (? Ed.) and 
Presbyterians, who are here opposed to us, find no fault with their brethren in 
Scotland who avail themselves of legislative protection. These are facts well 
known, but it may be new to hear that it is the practice of the London Missionary 
Society to advise kings in the Polynesian states to banish their national idols, and 
to attend to the instructions of the missionaries. Their ministers, with all the 
fervour of their ready eloquence, urge upon their princes the propriety of publicly 
admitting Christianity as the religion of their dominions, and of granting, in the 
nineteenth century, the same attention, countenance, and patronage to Christian 
teachers, which in the fourth Constantine afforded. We blame them not for 
adopting so natural and so wise a policy; we only take shame to ourselves 
that the church has left her missionary work to be conducted by the ill-directed 
zeal of independent efforts ; and we cite the practice of these missionaries in the 
hope that it may convince their brethren at home, when our reasoning fails, that 
the union of the church with the state is not unchristian, nor of necessity injuri- 
ous to the cause of Christianity.”—p. 117. 


Antiphonal Chants, arranged for the Services of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. By Fred. Lingard, of the Durham Cathedral Quire. 


Tue preface to this volume occupies little more than a royal quarto page, but it 
is written in a spirit which does credit to the author. If congregations could be 
persuaded fairly to take their share of the service, and not interpolate it with 
metrical psalms and hymns—a practice permitted, indeed, but never directed by 
the Church of England, and one full of inconvenience,—it would never seem too 
long, and the clergyman must be in very bad health who would find his Sunday 
fatiguing. The division of churches by a middle aisle would, as soon as it was 
understood, enable any congregation to chant all the psalms without an effort ; 
and were there, as Mr. Lingard suggests, an authorized volume of such chants, 
they would soon be familiar everywhere, and psalms ‘‘done into English metre” 
would grow obsolete. 

To contribute any one production of his own to such a work is the com poser’s 
ambition, and really some of his chants would do no discredit to any selection. 
The chant for the fourth morning of the month is a charming melody. The 
twelfth evening is a very pleasing air, and were the management of the two last 
bars a little better, Whit-Sunday evening, the subject from Neukomm, would be 
very fine. Scarcely any appear to be devoid of merit. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGIST. 


Most readers of the British Magazine are probably acquainted with 
the Eeclesiologist, the organ of the Cambridge Camden Society. The 
numbers 12 and 13 are good specimens, and any tribute of appro- 
bation here paid them is well deserved. Whatever may be the extent 
to which this publication circulates, its influence must be generally be- 
neficial, and the evident vigilance it extends over the proceedings of 
modern architects and “ beautifiers” of churches, is anything but su- 
pertluous. 

Passing by the very judicious observations in the first paper on 
some of the differences between cathedral and parish churches, we 
come to the second, advocating the restoration of St. Stephen’s chapel. 
If there remains in England one fragment of antiquity that ought to 
be preserved and restored, with all possible solicitude, it is that for 
which the Camden Society is making a praiseworthy, but almost hope- 
less effort. Surely the impression has been very general that Mr. 
Barry intended to combine the old building with ‘his own design. If 
our senators are too enlightened to need a place of prayer in the walls 
set apart for their de liberation, they can afford to retain a mute wit- 
ness that they had predecessors who thought otherwise; and as for 
sustaining an uniformity of style, the plea is absurd—this Mr. Barry 
perfectly well knows, and as a man of genius he should not deign to 
obliterate what he cannot surpass. The alterations contemplated in 
Westminster Hall are also such as ought to have been avoided, and it is 
false delicacy not to say so. There is but one thing that can justify the 
world in interfering with an able architect, w hose character is staked 
upon his work,—it is where he would interfere and tamper with anti- 
quities, and mar historical associations of more worth than any fabric 
of his own design. 

But turn over a leaf or two—every one is interesting—and there 
comes a severe notice of new churches. <A just tribute is paid to the 
energy and zeal of the Bishop of London, in his noble aggressions on 
the regions of vice and ignorance in the metropolis, but the designs of 
the churches erected are censured, not in the gentlest manner, and 
without the commendation that parts of them appear to deserve, as 
improvements, at least, upon those of the last generation. It is here 
that the Camden Society strikes many of its friends and admirers as 
too indiscriminate in the love of papal architecture. They join with 
it in the wish to preserve every memorial of the past. ‘They sympa- 
thize with the piety which erected rood-lofts and chancel-skreens. 
They understand the state of feeling which, from choice, would re- 
move to a distance from the eye the holiest mysteries of our religion, 
and seclude the groups which successively partake of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice ; wherever they find chancels ‘they will preserve them, 
but they are at issue on the relative importance of these arrange- 
ments. Where funds are abundant, and the population scanty, a good 
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chancel is very desirable, but to think that it can be of any mo- 
ment equivalent to its cost in Bethnal Green, (always supposing that 
a distinct area is reserved for the altar,) does seem like offering a stone 
for bread. 

Depth of chancel is the chief merit these reviews discover in the 
new churches. Wherever it occurs, the measurements of the largest 
are dwelt upon complacently. Under the circumstances, many will 
think a chancel larger than is required for the communion-rail a posi- 
tive evil,and believe that every ecclesiastical feeling may be fostered 
in a congregation where it occupies no more space than an apsidal 
end. Surely, were the old Gothic designers to rise from their graves, 
and find that but a single priest can generally be provided to minister 
in a church—behold an overwhelming population, scanty funds, ‘and 
hosts of dissenting meetings, he would turn his mind to other subjects 
in his designs than how to.make new churches look like old ones. 
The flexibility of Gothic, in all its periods, would favour his under- 
taking; he might not like galleries, but perhaps he might adopt them 
—he might love deep chancels, but his first care would be to curtail 
them. 

There are often indications of more enlarged views in the Ecclesio- 
logist when this most unfortunate hobby is notin the way. “ Why, may 
we again ask, must so many new churches have transepts? Inde- 
pendently of their less appropriateness to our services, we thus gain 
three expensive elevations instead of one only at the west.”—p. 195, 
But advance to p. 198; in concluding a notice of two new churches, 
the writer adds—“In both these instances we anxiously hope that a 
chancel-skreen will be provided” ! 

It is painful to comment upon these things, because the parties are 
well-informed, able men, to whom the church is much indebted. If 
they do not feel the false position in which such criticism places them, 
it must be a peculiar idiosyncracy, not any want of sense or know- 
ledge, and deeply must it be regretted, considering the amount of sub- 
stantial good the society is calculated to effect, and the likelihood that 
it will be thus depreciated and evil spoken of. 





THE CITY OF THE MORMONS. 


Many readers may have conceived, when Mormonism was first no- 
ticed in the pages of this Magazine, that a delusion so utterly absurd 
must be speedily dissipated, and scarcely deserved the prominence it 
obtained. Time, however, has shewn, that it is not possible to caleu- 
late on the aberrations of the human mind when once it forsakes the 
sure guidance of the church, and becomes possessed with the idea that 
it has discovered some closer and more immediate means of commu- 
nicating with Heaven ; and the facts contained in the following pages 
will shew that if some of the “dark age” delusions were more sombre 
in their character and bloody in their results, never did they witness 
an imposition more barefaced and successful, 
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A small volume, recently published by the Rev. Henry Caswall, 
Professor of Divinity in Kemper College, St. Louis, Missouri, gives a 
most interesting account of this new religion and its grand settlement, 
Nauvoo, The writer states:— 


“Tt professes to admit the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments; it 
even acknowledges the Trinity, the Atonement, and Divinity of the Messiah. 
But it has cast away that church which Christ erected upon the foundation 
of apostles and prophets, and has substituted a false church in its stead. It 
has introduced a new book as a depository of the revelations of God, which in 
practice has almost superseded the sacred Scriptures. It teaches men to regard 
a profane and ignorant impostor as a special prophet of the Almighty, and to 
consider themselves as saints while in the practice of impiety.* .... . 

‘At the first preaching of Mormonism, sensible and religious persons, both 
in Europe and in America, rather ridiculed than seriously opposed it. But 
system and discipline, almost equal to those of Rome, have been brought to its 
aid. What was at first crude and undigested, has been gradually reduced to 
shape and proportion. At the present moment, Mormonism numbers more 
than 100,000 adherents, a large portion of whom are natives of Christian and 
enlightened England. 

“The immediate cause of my visit to Nauvoo was the following :—Early 
in April, 1842, business took me to St. Louis, a city of 30,000 inhabitants, 


* « The Mormon Creed, as published by Joseph Smith himself, is given below. 
(See ‘ Times and Seasons,’ vol. iii, p. 709.) 

‘ We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in his Son Jesus Christ, and in the 
Holy Ghost. 

‘ We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for Adam’s 
transgression. 

‘ We believe that through the &tonement of Christ all mankind may be saved, by 
obedience to the laws and ordinances of the gospel. 

‘ We believe that these ordinances are, Ist, Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 2nd, 
Repentance; 3rd, Baptism by immersion, for the remission of sins; 4th, Laying on 
of hands, for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

‘ We believe that a man must be called of God by prophecy, and by laying on of 
hands by those who are in authority, to preach the gospel, and administer in the or- 
dinances thereof. 

‘ We believe in the same organization that existed in the primitive church—viz., 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c. 

‘We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, inter- 
preting of tongues, &c. 

‘We believe the Bible to be the Word of God, as far as it is translated correctly ; 
we also believe the Book of Mormon to be the Word of God. 

‘ We believe all that God has revealed, all that he does now reveal, and we believe 
that he will yet reveal many great and important things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God. 

‘We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the ten 
tribes; that Zion will be built upon this continent ; that Christ will reign personally 
upon the earth; and that the earth will be renewed, and receive its paradisaic 
glory. 

‘ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the dictates: 
of our conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, let them worship how, where, 
or what they may. 

‘We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, and magistrates, in 
obeying, honouring, and sustaining the law. 

‘ We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good 
to allmen; indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition of Paul, ‘ we believe 
all things, we hope all things ;’ we have endured many things, arfd hope to be able 
to endure all things. If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or 
praiseworthy, we seek after these things.’ ” 


Vout, XXII.—October, 1842. 26 
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situated on the western bank of the Mississippi, from which Kemper College 
is six miles distant. Curiosity led me to the river side, where about forty 
steam-boats were busily engaged in receiving or discharging their various 
cargoes. The spectacle was truly exciting. The landing-place (or /evée, as it 
is denominated) was literally swarming with life. ...... 

‘A large steam-boat from New Orleans, crowded with passengers from the 
south, having completed her voyage, | inquired of the clerk of the boat how 
many persons he had brought from New Orleans. ‘ Plenty of live stock,’ 
was his reply, ‘ plenty of live stock ; we have three hundred English emigrants, 
all on their way to join Joe Smith, the prophet, at Nauvoo.’ I walked into 
that portion of the vessel appropriated to the poorer class of travellers, and 
here I beheld my unfortunate countrymen crowded together in a most com- 
fortiess manner, I addressed myself to some of them, and found that they 
were from the neighbourhood of Preston, in Lancashire. They were decent- 
looking people, and by no means of the lowest class. I took the liberty of 
questioning them respecting their plans, and found that they were indeed the 
dupes of the missionaries of Mormonism. I begged them to be on their 
guard, and suggested to them the importance of not committing themselves 
and their property to a person who had long been known in that country as a 
deceiver. They were, however, bent upon completing the journey which they 
had designed; and although they civilly listened to my statements, they pro- 
fessed to be guided in reference to the prophet by that perverted precept of 
Scripture—* Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 


This affecting scene determined Mr. Caswall to visit Nauvoo; and 
having laid aside his clerical attire, and provided an ancient MS. 
Greek psalter, he proceeded along the Mississippi, to a bend of the 
river where Nauvoo, in all its latter-day glory, lay before him :— 


‘« The situation of the place is rather striking. Above the curve of the Des 
Moines rapids the Mississippi makes another curve almost semicircular to- 
wards the east. ‘The ground included within the semicircle is level, and upon 
this site the city has been laid out. The streets extend across the semicircle 
east and west. being limited at each extremity by the river. These streets 
are intersected at right angles by others, which, running northward to the 
river, are bounded on the south by a rising ground, on the summit of which 
the temple is in the course of erection. ...... I was informed by my 
companions that the population of Nauvoo was about 10,000; but subsequent 
inquiry led me to place the estimate three or four thousand lower, 

‘The temple being unfinished, about half-past ten o’clock a congregation 
of perhaps 2000 persons assembled in a grove, within a short distance of the 
sanctuary. ‘Their appearance was quite respectable, and fully equal to that of 
dissenting meetings generally in the western country. Many grey-headed old 
men were there, and many well-dressed females. | perceived numerous groups 
of the peasantry of old England led into this den of heresy, to listen to the 
ravings of a false prophet, and to imbibe the principles of a semi-pagan delu- 
sion, 

“ The officiating elders not having yet arrived, the congregation listened for 
some time to the performances of a choir of men and women, directed by one 
who appeared to be a professional singing-master. At length two elders came 
forward, and ascended a platform rudely constructed of planks and logs. One 
wore a blue coat, and his companion, a stout, intemperate-looking man, ap- 
peared in a thick jacket of green baize. He in the blue coat gave out a hymn, 
which was sung, but with little spirit, by the congregation, all standing. He 
then made a few common-place remarks on the nature of prayer ; after which, 
leaning forward on a railing in front of the platform, he began to pray. Hav- 


ing dwelt for a few minutes on the character and perfections of the Almighty, 
he proceeded in the following strain :— 
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“We thank Thee, O Lord, that thou hast in these latter days restored the 
gifts of prophecy, of revelation, of great signs and wonders, as in the days of 
old. We thank Thee that, as thou didst formerly raise up thy servant Joseph 
to deliver his brethren in Egypt, so Thou hast now raised up another Joseph 
to save his brethren from bondage to sectarian delusion, and to bring them 
into this great and good land, a land flowing with milk and honey, which is 
the glory of all lands, and which Thou didst promise to be an inheritance for 
the seed of Jacob for evermore. We pray for thy servant and prophet Joseph, 
that Thou wouldest bless him and prosper him, that although the archers have 
sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him, his bow may abide in 
strength, and the arms of his hands may be made strong by the hands of the 
mighty God of Jacob. We pray also for thy holy temple, that the nations 
of the earth may bring gold and incense, that the sons of strangers may build 
up its walls, and fly to it as a cloud, and as doves to their windows. We 
pray Thee also to hasten the ingathering of thy people, every man to his heri- 
tage, and every man to his land. We pray that as Thou hast set up this place 
as an ensign for the nations, so Thou wouldest continue to assemble here the 
outcasts, and gather together the dispersed from the four corners of the earth, 
May every valley be exalted, and every mountain and hill be made low, and 
the crooked places straight, and the rough places plain ; and may the glory of 
the Lord be revealed, and all flesh see it together! Bring thy sons from far, 
and thy daughters from the ends of the earth, and let them bring their silver 
and their gold with them.’ 

“Thus he proceeded for perhaps half an hour, after which he sat down, 
and the elder in green baize, having thrown aside his jacket,—for the heat of 
the sun was now considerable,—commenced a discourse. ..... He said 
that the present congregation lived in the midst of wonders and signs equal 
to those mentioned in the Bible, and they had the blessing of revelation 
mainly through the medium of that chosen servant of God, Joseph Smith. 
The gentiles often came to Nauvoo to look at the prophet Joseph—old Joe, 
as they profanely termed him—and to see what he was doing ; but many who 
came to laugh remained to pray, and soon the kings and nobles of the earth 
would count it a privilege to come to Nauvoo and behold the great work of 
the Lord in these latter days. ‘The work of God is prospering,’ he said, 
‘in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; in Australia, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the East and West Indies, in Palestine, in Africa, and 
throughout America, thousands and tens of thousands are getting converted 
by our preachers, are baptized for the remission of sins, and are selling off all 
they have that they may come to Nauvoo. The great and glorious work has 
begun, and I defy all earth and hell to stop it.’ 

‘“* A hymn was now sung; and afterwards a tall, thin, New-England Yankee, 
with a strong nasal twang and provincial accent, rose up, and said, they were 
all aware that God had by special revelation appointed a committee of four 
persons, and had required them to builda house unto his name, such a one as 
his servant, Joseph, should shew them. That the said house should be called 
the ‘ Nauvoo House,’ and should be for a house of boarding ; that the kings 
and nobles of the earth, and all weary travellers, might lodge therein, while 
they should contemplate the work of the Lord, and the corner-stone, which 
he had appointed for Zion. That in this house the Lord had said that there 
should be reserved a suite of rooms for his servant Joseph, and his seed after 
him, from generation to generation ; and that the Lord had also commanded 
that stock should be subscribed by the saints, and received by the committee 
for the purpose of building the house. The speaker proceeded as follows :— 
‘ Now, brethren, the Lord has commanded this work, and the work mus? be 
done. Yes, it shall be done—it will be done. The gentiles, the men of the 
world, tell us that such stock must pay twenty-five per cent. per annum, and 


the Lord hath required us to take stock; surely, then, when duty and interest 
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go together, you will not be backward to contribute. But only a small amount 
of stock has hitherto been taken, and the committee appointed by the Lord 
have had to go on borrowing, and borrowing, until they can borrow no longer. 
In the meantime, the mechanics employed on the house want their pay, and 
the committee are not able to pay them. We have a boat ready to be towed 
up the river to the pine country, to get pinewood for the edifice. We have 
a crew engaged, and all ready to start; but we cannot send out the expedition 
without money. The committee have made great personal sacrifices to fulfil 
the commandment of the Lord; I myself came here with 7000 dollars, and 
now I| have only 2000, having expended 5000 upon the work of the Lord ; but 
we cannot go on in this way any longer. I call on you, brethren, to obey 
God's command, and take stock, even though you may not dress so finely as 
you do now, or build such fine houses. Let not the poor man say, I am too 
poor; but let the poor man contribute out of his poverty, and the rich man 
out of his wealth, and God will give you a blessing.’ ..... 

“Two other elders followed in a similar strain. Upon this appeal, there 
was much whispering among the audience, and I detected two Mormons, ap- 
parently from Yorkshire, in the very act of nodding and winking at each 
other. However, none came forward; and one of the elders coolly remarked, 
that as they appeared not to have made up their minds as to the amount 
which they would take, he requested all who wished to become stockholders 
to come to his house the next afternoon at five o'clock. 

‘« The elder who had delivered the first discourse now rose, and said that a 
certain brother, whom he named, had lost a keg of white lead. ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘if any of the brethren present has taken it by mistake, thinking it was his 
own, he ought to restore it; but if any of the brethren present has stolen the 
keg, much more ought he to restore it; or else, may be, he will get cotched ; 
and that, too, within the corporation limits of the city of Nauvoo.’ .... . 

“A hymn was now sung, and the service (if such it may be called) having 
continued from half-past ten o’clock till two, finally concluded. As the con- 
gregation dispersed, | walked with the Mormon who had brought me over in 
his canoe to see the temple. The building is a hundred and twenty feet in 
length, by eighty in breadth; and is designed to be the finest edifice west of 
Philadelphia. The Mormon informed me, that in this house the Lord designed 
to reveal unto his church things which had been kept secret from the founda- 
tion of the world; and that he had declared that he would here restore the 
fulness of the priesthood. He shewed me the great baptismal font, which is 
completed, and stands at the centre of the unfinished temple. This font is, 
in fact, a capacious laver, eighteen or twenty feet square, and about four in 
depth. It rests upon the backs of twelve oxen, as large as life, and tolerably 
well sculptured ; but for some reason, perhaps mystical, entirely destitute of 
Jeet, though possessed of legs. The laver and oxen are of wood, and painted 
white ; but are to be hereafter gilded, or covered with plates of gold. At this 
place baptisms for the dead are to be celebrated, as well as baptisms for the 
healing of diseases ; but baptisms for the remission of sins are to be performed 
in the Mississippi. My companion told me that he was originally a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada; but that he had obtained 
greater light, and been led to join the ‘ latter-day saints.’ ..... 

“On the following morning, (Monday, April 18th,) 1 took my venerable 
Greek manuscript of the Psalter, and proceeded to the ferry to obtain a pas- 
| ee Arriving at the city, I passed along a straggling street of con- 
siderable length bordering on the strand. Perceiving a respectable-looking 
store, or shop, lL entered it, and began to converse with the storekeeper. I 
mentioned that I had been informed that Mr. Smith possessed some remark- 
able Egyptian curiosities, which | wished to see. I added, that if Mr. Smith 
could be induced to shew me his treasures, I would shew him in return a very 
wonderfal book which had lately come into my possession, The storekeeper 
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promised to obtain for me admission to the curiosities, and begged to be per- 
mitted to see the wonderful book. I accordingly unfolded it from the many 
wrappers in which I had enveloped it, and, in the presence of the storekeeper 
and many astonished spectators, whom the rumour of the arrival of a strange 
book had collected, I produced to view its covers of worm-caten oak, its dis- 
coloured parchments, and its mysterious characters. Surprise was depicted 
on the countenances of all present, and, after a long silence, one person wiser 
than his fellows, declared that he knew it to be a revelation from the Lord, 
and that probably it was one of the lost books of the Bible providentially re- 
covered. Looking at me with a patronizing air, he assured me that I had 
brought it to the right place to get it interpreted, for that none on earth but 
the Lord’s prophet could explain it, or unfold its real antiquity and value. 
‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘ I am going to England next week, and doubtless I shall 
find some learned man in one of the universities who can expound it.’ To 
this he answered with a sneer, that the Lord had chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the mighty ; that he had made foolish the wisdom of 
this world ; and that I ought to thank Providence for having brought me to 
Nauvoo, where the hidden things of darkness could be revealed by divine 
power. All expressed the utmost anxiety that 1 should remain in the city 
until the prophet’s return. . . . . . I yielded to their importunities, and pro- 
mised, that if they would bring me over from Montrose on the following 
morning, I would exhibit the book to the prophet. ..... 

“‘ Accordingly, he led the way to a small house, the residence of the pro- 
phet’s mother, On entering the dwelling, I was introduced to this eminent 
personage as atraveller from England, desirous of seeing the wonders of 
Nauvoo. She welcomed me to the boly city, and told me that here I might 
see what great things the Lord had done for his people. ‘I'am old,’ she 
said, ‘and I shall soon stand before the judgment-seat of Christ; but what I 
say to you now, I would say on my death-bed. My son Joseph has had re- 
velations from God since he was a boy, and he is indeed a true prophet of 
Jehovah. The angel of the Lord appeared to him fifteen years since, and 
shewed him the cave where the original golden plates of the book of Mormon* 
were deposited. He shewed him also the Urim and Thummim, by which he 
might understand the meaning of the inscriptions on the plates, and he 
shewed him the golden breastplate of the high priesthood. My son received 
these precious gifts, he interpreted the holy record, and now the believers in 
that revelation are more than 100,000 in number. I have myself seen and 
handled the golden plates; they are about eight inches long, and six wide; 
some of them are sealed together, and are not to be opened, and some of them 
are loose. I have seen and felt also the Urim and Thummim. They resemble 
two large bright diamonds set in a bow, like a pair of spectacles. My son 
puts these over his eyes when he reads unknown languages, and they enable 
him to interpret them in English.’ ...... 


* “ The Book of Mormon contains 588 duodecimo pages, consisting of fifteen 
different books, purporting to be written at different times, and by different authors, 
whose names they respectively bear. The period of time covered by these spurious 
records is about 1000 years, commencing with the time of Zedekiah, and terminating 
with the year of our Lord, 420. It professes to trace the history of the American 
aborigines, from the time of their leaving Jerusalem, in the reign of Zedekiah, under 
one Lehi, down to their final disaster near the hill Camorah, in the state of New 
York ; in which contest, according to ‘the prophet Moroni,’ about 230,000 were 
slain in a single battle, and he alone escaped to tell the tale. These records, with 
which various prophecies and sermons are intermingled, are declared by Smith to 
have been written on golden plates, in ‘the reformed Egyptian character,’ and dis- 
covered to him by an angel in the year 1823. An English edition of the Book of 
Mormon, revised and corrected, has been published at Manchester, for the benefit of 
British ‘ Saints.” 
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“I produced my wonderful book: While they were examining it with great 


apparent interest, one of the preachers informed me that he had spent the last 
year in England, and that, with the aid of an associate, he had baptized in 
that country 7000 saints.” 


( To be continued. ) 


IRISH ARCHA OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue friends of Irish literature will regard with lively satisfaction the 
institution of such a society as this, and the names of the editors ap- 
pended to the publications of 1841 form a guarantee for the care and 
ability with which they have been produced. Living in an age which 
may perhaps hereafter be regarded as the reviver of historical studies 
in these kingdoms, it would indeed be matter of surprise were no effort 
made to trace out, more accurately than it has yet been done, the 
connexion between early English and Irish history. 

The society will’ probably have two difficulties to contend with ; 
but from the list of subscribers it appears to be fast conquering, if 
indeed it perceptibly suffers from them. One is, that in Ireland every- 
thing is supposed to be the work of a party, and to tend towards some 
party object. Even the quiet labours of the scholar unravelling the 
mysteries of the past, promulgating no opinions, but merely unfolding 
those of men gone by, do not escape suspicion. Indeed, the mere fact 
of clergymen of the united church of England and Ireland being en- 
gaged upon it, would be sufficient to convince most Romanists that it 
was some scheme of proselytism, and probably exclude the society 
from the benefit of any materials which might happen to be in their pos- 
session. Probably, before there is any dearth of them, this notion may 
have given way before facts, and any apathy among English scholars 
imay in like manner yield to the importance of the documents produced, 
and the intimacy of their connexion with what may be called in strict- 
ness English history, ‘The subscription list, however, shews so many 
English scholars of eminence, and such a sprinkling of Romanists, as 
make it evident that such obstacles are giving way, and nothing re- 
mains but the march of its success. 

Subjoined are the publications for 1841 and 1842 :— 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1841. 


I. The Circuit of Ireland; by Muircheartach Mac Neill, Prince of Aileach ; 
a poem written in the year 942, by Cormac an Eigeas, chief poet of the North 
of Ireland. Edited, with a translation and notes, by John O’Donovan. 

IT. “A Brife Description of Ireland: made in this year 1589, by Robert 
Payne vnto xxv. of his partners for whom he is vndertaker there.” Reprinted 
from the second edition, London, 1590, with a preface and notes, by Aquilla 
Smith, M.D., M.R.L.A. 

Ill. The Annals of Ireland; by James Grace, of Kilkenny. Edited from 
the MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, in the original Latin, with 
a translation and notes, by the Rev. Richard Butler, A.B., M.R.DA. 

IV. The Book of Obits and Martyrology of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, 
commonly called Christ Church, Dublin. Edited from the original MS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, with Notes, by the Rev. John Clarke 
Crosthwaite, A.M., Dean’s Vicar of Christ Church Cathedral. In the press. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR THB YEAR 1842. 


1. Cach Nuyszhy Rach. The Battle of Moira, from an ancient MS. in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Edited in the original Irish, with a 
translation and notes, by John O’Donovan. Nearly ready. 

II. “A Treatice of Ireland; by John Dymmok.” Edited from a MS, in 
the British Museum, with notes, by the Rev. Richard Butler, A.B., M.R,L.A. 
In the press. 

IIT. The Annals of Multifernam ; from the original MS. in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Edited by Aquilla Smith, M.D., M.R.L.A. In the 

ress. 
1V. A Statute passed at a Parliament held at Kilkenny, a.p. 1367; from a 
MS. in the British Museum. Edited, with a translation and notes, by James 
Hardiman, Esq., M.R.1.A. In the press. 

V. An Account of the Tribes and Customs of the District of Hy-Many, com- 
monly called O’Kelly’s Country, in the counties of Galway and Roscommon. 
Edited from the Book of Leacan, in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy ; 
in the original Irish, with a translation and notes, by John O'Donovan. . In 
the press. 


THE ALFRIC SOCIETY. 


WITH aims similar to those of the former-mentioned society, one bear- 
ing the above title has been formed, to publish the best remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature. It is wonderful that this field of investigation 
has been hitherto so little cultivated. ‘The proceedings of the Aélfric 
Society will be watched with anxiety by the many, who think that 
monuments enough remain of the age treated of materially to elucidate 
our own ecclesiastical position, and to give a somewhat altered aspect 
to ages which have been generally and unhesitatingly consigned to 
ignorance, superstition, and darkness. Our venerable primate, it is 
right to add, has given his sanction to both the above undertakings. 


“It is proposed to commence the series of the society’s works with the pub- 
lication of a portion of those venerable monuments, of paramount importance 
in a theological, historical, and philological point of view, the Homilies of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, of which a considerable number (whether translations 
or originals) are ascribed to the learned prelate by whose name the society is 
distinguished ; and the Lives of the Anglo-Saxon Saints. These works will 
be edited by Benjamin Thorpe, Esq., F.S.A., editor of “ Rask’s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar,” “ The Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,” “* The Codex 
Exoniensis,” “ The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Gospels,” &c. Of the other 
works to be undertaken by the society, it is proposed to offer a portion to 
J. M. Kemble, Esq., the learned editor of “‘ Beowulf,” “‘ The Codex Diploma- 
ticus Aevi Saxonici,” &c. Arrangements are also in contemplation for the 
early publication of the Homilies on the days of St. Oswald, St. Etheldred, St. 
Chad, and St. Edmund, to be edited by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A., author 
4 - bt History of the Reformation,” and “ The History of the Anglo-Saxon 

urch,” 





EXTRACT FROM THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER’S CHARGE.* 


For the present I propose to confine myself to those variations from the 
directions of the rubric which of late have been made the subject of animad- 





* This charge is printed from a condensed report in the “ Worcester Guardian.” 
The passages in brackets are the Bishop’s own words, from a published copy. The 
whole report is fair and trustworthy, 
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version. The whole responsibility of such variations rests with the recog- 
nised authority of the church. So much has of late years been said of the 
manner in which the clergy have neglected the strict observance of the rubric, 
that many, particularly among the younger of them, have become unsettled 
and distressed, under the impression that they have violated their engagements 
of conforming to the Rabric and the Common Prayer. Undoubtedly, in the 
course of more than two centuries which have elapsed since their framing it 
has become almost the universal practice of the clergy to make certain varia- 
tions. Now, my position is, that for such variations the authorities of the 
church are alone responsible; for he who is aware of any habitual practice 
among those over whom he exercises authority, and neglects to correct it, 
affords his sanction thereto: and is it probable to suppose that the Bishops, 
many of whom, like myself, have been occupied in the past part of their 
lives in parochial duties, can be ignorant of such variations? What may have 
been their motive fur doing so it would be presumptuous to conjecture ; but I 
may be permitted to assign the grounds on which it is my intention to adopt 
a similar course ofconduct, {In the first place, I conceive that when you sign a 
declaration that you will conform to the Book of Common Prayer, and to 
everything contained therein, you bind yourselves to use in general that form in 
the administration of the church services, rather than the missal of the Roman 
Catholics, on the one hand, or the directory of the Puritans, on the other hand ; 
and not that you will, with more than Chinese exactness, make a point of con- 
science to adopt every expression and implicitly follow every direction therein 
contained, notwithstanding any changes which altered habits of life, or altered 
modes of thinking, may have rendered expedient.) We cannot properly come to 
this question without thinking what is the state of the church as a governing 
body. First, let us reflect on the different senses in which the term ‘‘ church” 
is used by our theological writers. In its primary sense it means the whole 
body militant—that is, the assemblage of Christians throughout the world 
who acknowledge Christ—the church which the 55th canon denominates 
‘catholic ;” and we may fain hope that under this description may be included 
many who may have differed from us in many particulars. We should be 
assuming to ourselves the infallibility of the Roman pontiff, were we to shut 
the gates against the meek piety of Fenelon, or the deep religious feeling of 
Doddridge. ..0cccssecces The church means a body of Christians who 
have adopted certain rules and ordinances, by which the admission and 
exclusion of members are regulated, and its affairs conducted with decency 
and order ; in this sense we find, in the apostolic times, the church of Jerusa- 
lem distinguished from that of Antioch; and the churches of Asia were 
mentioned as distinct, though all were Christian churches. And it must be 
recollected that the canon having directed us to pray for the holy catholic 
church dispersed throughout the world, afterwards desires our prayers for the 
churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Now it is in this latter sense 
that we speak of the church, when we consider it as a governing body. To 
its decrees we are bound to submit; or if we find such submission contrary to 
our convictions, we have no course left but to retire from a community whose 
authority we cannot conscientiously obey. Those decrees, however, must pro- 
ceed from an authorized body, and that authority in our church is the assem- 
blage of bishops and representatives of the clergy in convocation. Now it 
has been the wisdom of our civil rulers for the past century to deprive this 
assemblage of all jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical. We meet, indeed, at 
the calling of every parliament, but we are interdicted from the consideration 
of all matters except those which are offered to us; the consequence being 
that we adjourn sine die, [am not referring to this practice in a spirit of 
censure ; on the contrary, it may be doubted whether, in the present temper of 
men’s minds, the peace of the church and the safety of the truth are not preserved 
by such a course, rather than in rendering the convocation what it was once, 
the corrector of error and the sanctioner of changes which the altered circum- 
stances of the church might render expedient. [Are certain sentences directed 
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by the rubric to be read at a particular part of the service, with a view toa 
collection among the congregation for the benefit of the poor, and have such 
sentences lost their pertinence in consequence of a compulsory rate having 
been substituted for such voluntary collections? No authority exists, short of 
an act of Parliament, by which the omission of such sentences can be le 
justified. Do certain phrases occur in the service for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony, dictated by the grossness of a former age, but offensive to the 
refinement of the present time? We may all agree as to the propriety of their 
omission, but, in the present state of the convocation, who can venture to 
authorize it? So, is there a single word in the service for the sacrament of 
our Lord’s Supper, bearing a sense very different from the original Greek 
word, of which it purports to be a translation, and calculated on this account 
to excite unnecessary alarm in weak minds? although every scholar is aware 
of the fact, still no authority exists by which the substitution of a more appro- 
priate word could be justified. Under these circumstances it is unquestion- 
ably true that a sort of general consent has been allowed to take the place of 
such authority, and a licence assumed by the clergy, and tacitly permitted by 
their diocesans, to make such slight changes in the letter of the rubrics as seemed 
to be required by the altered circumstances of the time, and while they strictly 
adhere to the spirit of them, they need not fear that in so doing they are violating 
the declarations which they made at the time when they accepted their cures, 
that they would conform to the liturgy of the Church of England.] But to accuse 
the clergy of violating their ordination vows on account of such slight varia- 
tions, betrayed that same kind of spirit which induced the Pharisees to dis- 
play their phylacteries and to enlarge the borders of their garments. But it 
was said that the clergy had been guilty of neglect on a more important point 
—the omission of the daily service. His lordship doubted whether the com- 
pilers of our liturgy contemplated the observance of such a service in paro- 
chial churches. Such a service was, indeed, provided for in the prayer-book ; 
but it should be remembered that it was necessary to provide for the cathe- 
dral churches, where the daily service was usually performed, and as those 
churches were generally in large towns, it was probable that much benefit 
resulted therefrom. It was, however, to be doubted whether the circum- 
stances of smaller towns, and the difficulty of procuring congregations, owing 
to the engrossment of labour, would allow of any benefit being derived from 
the observance of daily service. The practice prescribed by the common 
prayer was, that every priest or deacon should observe church service either 
privately or in public. The private performance of these duties could clearly 
be known but to the party himself; but here it might be observed that the 
original motive for laying this injunction now happily no longer existed. In 
those times, so ignorant were the clergy of scriptures that the reading of the 
service was enjoined to enable them to acquire a competent knowledge of the 
scriptures. ‘He need not say that the improved systems and the education 
of modern times, and the degree of proficiency required of the candidates 
for holy orders, had rendered the daily services no longer necessary for that 
purpose. He did not mean in any degree to depreciate the importance of 
that or any other religious duty ; but when he considered the onerous duties 
now devolving on the clergy, compared with that period when the liturgy was 
compiled—when he recollected that so inadequate were the clergy then con- 
sidered as not to be allowed to preach without licence from the bishop—and, 
on the other hand when he referred to the returns, and observed that in the 
majority of parishes in this diocese two sermons were preached on every sab- 
bath, and that increased attention was paid both to schools and to the 
spiritual wants of the parishioners—he could not bring himself to impose upon 
the clergy the additional burden of daily services. While on this subject, 
he could not refrain from noticing one point of form on which undue stress 
had been laid in some recent instances; he referred to the substitution of a 
stone altar for the table ordinarily used at the Lord's Supper. If such altera- 
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tion had been effected by way of establishing a more becoming ornament, 
there could be no objection; but an altar implied a sacrifice; and it was 
to be feared that those who were so zealous in effecting this alteration 
were tacitly leaning to the sacrifice of the mass. It was extraordinary that 
it obtained most among those who professed the greatest zeal for the mainte- 
nance of the rubric. Now the 82nd canon, without mentioning the “ altar,” 
specified how the “ table” should be covered ; and it was uniformly called the 
*« Lord’s table.’ By comparing the two rubrics of Edward VI., that of 1549 
directed the priest to stand in front of the “ altar,” &c.; while that of 1552 
distinctly placed the priest at the “table,” the substitution of one word 
for the other clearly shewing the opinion of the Reformers thereon; but the 
question was set at rest by the order made in the reign of Edward VI., to 
take down the altars and put up tables instead. This instruction was further 
enforced by Elizabeth, in her first year’s reign, whose usual good sense also 
induced her to observe that ‘it seemeth no question of great moment, so that 
the sacrament be reverently administered.” It became, however, of some 
moment if a sacrificial character was sought to be conveyed in the proposed 
alteration—for a sacrifice now formed no part of the church ministry. An 
author*—one of the most sensible of those who had of late engaged the public 
attention—had attempted to shew that the church, notwithstanding she did 
not acknowledge the sacrifice of the mass, still considered the communion to 
partake of a sacrificial character. If this were the case, it would have been 
distinctly stated in that catechism which the church had provided as a 
manual for the guidance of her young flock. ‘There, however, such an 
acknowledgment was looked for invain. Neither did the articles convey such 
a meaning ; and indeed the very form of the Lord’s Supper seemed contrary 
to the nature of a sacrifice. If, then, no trace of the idea of a sacrifice could 
be found in the acknowledged expositions of the church service, should we 
find it in the service of the church itself? We are invited, not to a sacrifice, 
but to the holy communion of the body and blood of Christ, that we should 
remember his great love for mankind, and the innumerable benefits flowing 
therefrom. When we considered the occasion of the original institution of 
the Lord’s Supper, * this is my body and blood,” and when we observed the 
distinctness with which the apostle, in his epistle to the Hebrews (last five 
verses of chap. ix. ), almost anticipated the errors of succeeding times—it appeared 
extraordinary that the Roman-catholic doctrine of sacrifice should have 
originated in opposition to words so distinct; and the Fathers of the church 
apparently wished to guard against the error by not implying adoration of a 
corporeal presence to the act of kneeling during the eucharistia. The argu- 
ment here used was applicable also to consubstantiation, as well as to any 
other theory by which the idea of the presence was received. The same able 
writer above referred to still maintained that the elements used at the Lord’s 
Supper did not remain mere bread and wine, butthat a certain mysterious change 
was wrought in them by the Holy Ghost; that by the words of invocation 
the elements became something more, and that the souls of the faithful were 
in some sense truly and indeed present. If by these expressions it were 
meant that a degree of sanctity was conferred on the bread and wine, the 
same as a church becomes severed from profanity by consecration, and that 
the great sacrifice was thereby indicated, they were perfectly consistent with 
the doctrine of the church. [But if it be intended that they should convey an 
impression that any alteration whatever takes place in the natural substance 
of the bread and wine, or that the body and blood of Christ are present, or 
can be received by communicants except in a spiritual sense, such an impres- 
sion we conceive to be erroneous, +t and so far dangerous, as necessarily leading 
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* Rey. J. E. Bennet. 
+ Vide Article xxviii. ‘‘ The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the 
Supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual manner.” 
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to the doctrine of transubstantiation ; for if once we believe any change to be 
effected in the natural substance of bread and wine, the main argument against 
transubstantiation seems to be abandoned. The same authority which is 
supposed capable of producing such a partial change, might be justly consi- 
dered capable of producing that total change into the very body and blood 
of Christ which is held by the Roman Catholics.} While, however, he 
entertained these opinions with regard to the system attempted to be intro- 
duced by the Oxford writers, he did not justify the violence with which 
those writers had been attacked; for many of them it was impossible not 
to entertain the greatest esteem; learned beyond most of their contem- 
poraries, devoted to the duties of their sacred calling, they commanded respect 
for their zeal and piety, however mistaken might be their views. And here 
his lordship begged leave to discourage the introduction of controversial 
topics in the pulpit, and read the 53rd canon, which held out a penalty 
for so doing... .. I intend on some convenient day to call a public meet- 
ing in each archdeaconry ; and I mention it now more particularly, as I am 
anxious that the clergy should induce the proprietors of estates to attend, for 
without their assistance nothing effectual can be accomplished. When we 
consider that the original proprietors of these estates not only erected the 
churches, but in many instances endowed them also, it can hardly be thought 
that we are encroaching on the liberality of their successors for a like assist- 
ance in this work. To their credit it may be stated that they have always 
responded to such a call; and in spite of the disaffection which now exists 
towards church and state, the present age is emphatically a church-building 
age. In one diocese 170 new churches have been erected within the last 


twenty years; in another, upwards of 100. May we then be stimulated to 
fresh exertions. 


NOTICE OF BISHOP MANT’S CHARGE TO THE CLERGY:OF 
DROMORE, 


Arter alluding to the sacrament of baptism, for the administration of which his 
lordship wishes his clergy to make regular provision, the bishop proceeds to 
speak on the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and by reference to our best ritual- 
ists, having shewn that formerly the Holy Eucharist was always joined to the 
public and common prayers of the church, enforces the frequency of the celebra- 
tion of this holy rite. The church gives no licence for, and does not expressly 
recognise, the departure of any of the congregation before the ministration ; so 
that a question arises, at what period of the service they who do not purpose to 
communicate may most conveniently depart. The bishop thus solves the dif- 
culty :-— 

WA custom commonly prevails for the non-communicants to leave the church 
immediately after the sermon, or rather immediately after the sermon has been 
followed by a collect and the blessing. The blessing, introduced at this period, 
is a manifest interpolation ; it interrupts the due order of the church, and gives to 
the non-communicants a sanction and approval, which, as the church has not 
provided, so she certainly does not intend. With respect to this time of de- 
parture, also, I can trace no authority for it in the rubric: for it directs that, after 
the sermon, ‘then shall the priest return to the Lord’s table, and begin the 
offertory, saying one or more of these sentences following,’ which sentences are to 
be accompanied by the offertory, and succeeded by the prayer for the church 
militant. Thus far, there is no intimation of a separation of the entire congrega- 
tion. But the rubric further directs, ‘ that, if there be no communion, all that is 
appointed at the communion shall be said’ until the-end of the prayer for the 
church militant. Guided by analogy, then, I should judge that, if there be a 
communion, forasmuch as there is no intimation to the contrary, still the 
service should proceed without interruption until the end of the aforesaid prayer. 
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His lordship concludes his charge by deprecating and discountenancing the 
ion of arbitrary innovations and irregularities which exist in the united 
chureh. He warns his clergy against that spirit of disorder, which, in times past, 
endeavoured to substitute the directory for the prayer-book, and would now again 
introduce prayer meetings for the church service, and extemporary effusions for 
her solemn liturgy. He warns them against the innovating spirit of those who, 
i ing of some sentiment or expression in the book of common prayer, 
and being unwilling, therefore, to give it utterance from their lips, mould the 
of the church into a form more agreeable to their own private opi- 
uions ; thus qualifying the avowed doctrine and unequivocal declarations of our 
i concerning the regenerating grace of holy baptism into a sort of con- 
formity with the scruples of the church’s modern puritanical ministers, and sus- 
ing ber charitable expression of hope for the departed sinner from the burial 
service, in order that it might be made to speak a language more in harmony with 
the judicial decision of her more merciful sons. He cautions them against those 
who mutilate or abbreviate the prayers, so that they may obtain a more free 
scope and a longer period for the exercise of pulpit rhetoric. He cautions them 
against those who introduce into the service of the church unauthorized forms of 
singing, whether of strange psalms or hymns ; and he guards them, lastly, against 
those who systematically disregard the principles and rules of the church which 
relate to the office of her governors. 


NOTICE OF THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY'’S CHARGE AT 
HIS TRIENNIAL VISITATION. 


Tue Lord Bishop of Salisbury began his Triennial Visitation on Tuesday, the 
6th instant, at the Cathedral, Salisbury, and addressed a charge to the clergy. 
The right rev. prelate began by reminding his clergy, that though the first and 
chief point of all inquiry was the state of man’s inner life, the progress he was 
making in that life which “is hidden with Christ in God,”—it was God alone 
that could take cognizance of it, and that it was only to the external life that 
man’s judgment could extend. ‘It is,’’ said his lordship, ‘‘ of the external life 
that 1 must speak, trusting in faith that where the outward signs of the work of 
God are seen there his life-giving spirit has not been withholden ; but that dili- 
gence in the work of the ministry springs, as it ought to do, from a heart devoted 
to him.” The bishop then expressed his conviction, that there was, both in the 
general aspect of things in the church, and in his own diocese, cause of much re- 
joicing ; and in justification of this, he appealed, in the first place, to the higher 
standard of feeling amongst the clergy about conformity to the world, and the 
more strict regard they shewed to the sacred sobriety befitting the character of a 
clergyman, and which made many things very unbecoming in him, the excessive 
use of which was, perhaps, alone to be condemned in laymen. And in the se- 
cond place, he shewed, by most interesting facts, which the questions he had ad- 
dressed to the clergy had elicited, that the diligence of the cl in the discharge 
of the peculiar duties of the ministry was keeping pace with the truest apprecia- 
tion of the sanctity of the ministerial calling. The bishop then passed on from 
this statement of facts, to give his opinion and advice upon the following grave 
matters. With regard to the Theological Controversy which is now engaging the 
attention of the church, his lordship said his recorded opinions were unaltered ; 
that in several and weighty respects the church was deeply indebted to those 
ious and learned men in whose writings this controversy originated ;—that the 
wage which had been used in various quarters on many points in controversy 
between the church of Rome and ourselves was very exceptionable; that such 
e had not terminated with the work which had occasioned the interposi- 

tion of the Bishop of Oxford, but had been continued in another periodical, 
which was open to the most grave objections, both in point of sentiment and lan- 
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. The bishop expressed strongly his own disapproval of it, and then 
cluded this part of his charge with an earnest exhortation to the clergy to 
all party feelings and party appellations, and to remeinber that. the channel 
through which they received catholic truth was that of their own church. The 
other topics upon which his lordship expressed his opinions were the operations 
of the Diocesan Board of Education, and its Training School ;—the connexion 
of the cathedral with the whole diocese through the non-residentiary dignitaries 
and prebendaries—the contemplated reform of the ecclesiastical courts—and the 
revival of the deliberations of convocation. 

“I am free to avow,” his lordship said, “‘ that I desire to see the day when the 
church of England shall be permitted, in a lawful synod, to exercise free delibera- 
tion, and to form—as I trust, by the blessing of God, she would form—a right 
judgment on these matters, the decision of which deeply concerns her character, 

er usefulness, and her peace.” 


tf 


WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


From the report of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference for 1841, which appears 
in the “ Watchman” newspaper, of August 11th, in the same year, we learn that 
the number of members in connexion was officially stated to be, for that year, 
328,792; and from the same paper, dated August 17th, 1842, which gives a re- 
rt of the conclusion of the conference for the present year, it appears that there 
as been a decrease this year of 2065, which being deducted from the number of 
the preceding year, leaves the present number of members in connexion at 326,727. 
This number is much smaller than many persons are led to suppose, and is indeed 
small when compared with the population of Great Britain, which now amounts 
to about sixteen millions of persons. 
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RIGHT TO HOLD TOGETHER TWO BENEFPICES. 


« A, B.C.” requests information upon the following questions :— 

1. If two livings, adjoining each other, (the churches being not more 
than a mile apart,) the one living not worth more than 1701. a-year, with 
a population not exceeding five hundred persons, and the other, not worth 
more than 3301. a-year, with a population not exceeding three hundred 
persons, can be held together ? 

2. Will it be necessary in this case to vacate the one living before the 
other can be taken ? 

3. Or will a dispensation be sufficient, and if sufficient, would there be 
any difficulty in obtaining it ? 

4. And what is the expense of obtaining a dispensation ? 

OPINION. 

1. As the two livings are situate within ten miles of each other, 
and the population of one of them is not more than three thousand 
persons, and their joint annual value does not exceed one thousand 
pounds, I am of opinion that they may be held together. See sec- 
tions 3 and 4 of the statute 1 and 2, c. 106.* 








a ee ——— 


* This statute is printed at length in British Magazine for October, November, 
and December, 1838, 
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2. The livings, therefore, being tenable together, it will not be ne- 
cessary to vacate the one before the other can be taken, under the 
11th section. 

3. But a licence or dispensation to hold them must be obtained from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. And previously to an application for 
this grant, the statement required by the 7th section must be delivered 
to the bishop of the diocese in which the livings are situate. The 
bishop will afterwards transmit a copy of this statement, together 
with Ais cettificate, as the same section directs, to the Archbishop, 
who, “upon being satisfied as well of the fitness of the person as of 
the expediency of allowing the benefices to be holden together,” will 
grant under the seal of his Office of Faculties, the licence or dispen- 
sation. 

4. With respect to the expense of obtaining a dispensation, the 
statute provides that for such licence or dispensation there shall be 
paid to the registrar of the office the sum of thirty shillings, and no 
more; and to the seal-keeper thereof the sum of two shillings, and 
no more; and that no stamp duty, nor any other fee, save as before- 
mentioned, shall be payable on the licence or onion 

° C, K. 
Temple, September 25, 1842. 


STAMP DUTIES ON COLLATIONS, PRESENTATIONS, ETC. TO 
BENEFICES. 


Tus recent statute, 5 & 6 Vict. c. 79, after the 5th day of August, 1842, 
enacted the following duties in lieu of those payable under 55 Geo. 3, c. 148:— 


Collation or appointment by any archbishop or bishop to any cathedral, 
prebend, dignity, office, or honorary canonry, having no endowment 
or emolument attached or belonging thereto . . . . . . . .£2 0 0 
Collation by any archbishop or bishop to any ecclesiastical benefice, 
dignity, or promotion in + tentang other than asaforesaid. . . . 7 0 O 
And where the net yearly value of such benefice, dignity, or promotion 
shall amount to 300/., or upwards, then for evety 100/, thereof, over 
and above the first 200/., a furtherdutyof . . . 2. 2. se. 
Donation or presentation by her Majesty, or her heirs ot successors, of 
or to any ecclesiastical benefice, dignity, or promotion, in England, 5 0 0 
And where the net yearly value of such benefice, dignity, or promotion 
shall amount to 300/. or upwards, then for every 100/. thereof, over 
and above the first 200/.,a furtherduty of . . . . . 2... 
Institution granted by any archbishop, bishop, chancellor, or other or- 
dinary, or by any etclesiastical court, to any ecclesiastical benefice, 
dignity, or promotion in England ; 
Where the same shall proceed upon a presentation . ..... 2 0 0 
And where it shall proceed upon the petition of the patron to be him- 
self admitted and instituted . . . . . 2 + * © «© «© « « 
And if in the latter case the net yearly value of such benefice, dignity, 
or promotion shall amount to 300/., or upwards, then for every 100/. 
thereof, over and above the first 2001:;,a further duty of . . . . 5 0 O 
Note.—The value of such benefice, dignity, or promotion in any and 
every of the cases aforesaid is to be ascertained by the certificate of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England: Provided always, 
that two or more benefices episcopally or permanently united shall 
be deemed one benefice only. 
Licence to hold a perpetual curacy not proceeding upon a nomination, 0 
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ON THE OBLIGATION OF A CLERGYMAN OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH TO READ THE BURIAL SERVICE OVER AN UNITARIAN. 


Case, 

Unitarians in the parish of A., and, we believe, universally, are baptized in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth only. Your = is requested on behalf of a clergy 
man of the church of England, the incumbent of A., whether he can be compelled, 
and if so, by what means, to read the burial service of the church of England over 
these or any persons baptized in other form of words than that iy wy by the 
church—viz. “ in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

OPINION, 

I have no doubt that a person baptized “ in the name of Jesus of Nazareth” 
only, is to be considered ‘* unbaptized.” This may be collected from the judg- 
ment of Sir John Nicholl, in Kemp v. Wickes, 3 Phil, Rep. ; and also from the 
judgment of Sir Herbert Jenner, in the late case of Mastin v. Escott. In the latter 
case, at page 240 (edition published by Dr. Curteis), the followi 
occurs :—** It is admitted on all hands, that no baptism is valid unless the matter 
and the form of words prescribed at the institution of the Sacrament are observed 
and used, that is, that the child shall be immersed in, or sprinkled with water, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

I am of opinion, therefore, not only that a clergyman of the church of England 
cannot be compelled to read the burial service over a pre baptized “ in the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth” only, but (to use the words of Sir John Nicholl in 
Kemp v. Wickes) that “ it is not matter of option, it is not matter of expedienc 
and benevolence, whether a clergyman shall administer the burial service, or shall 
refuse it, for the Rubric, confirmed by stat. 13 and 14 Car. IT., expressly enjoins 
him not to perform the office in the specified cases.” 

It is assumed in the case that Unitarians universally are baptized “ in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth” only. I think it right to mention that, in a case lately 
before me, it was stated that there were two forms of baptism made use of by the 
Unitarians, in one of which the words used were, ‘ I baptize thee in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ”—in the other, “ 1 baptize thee in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” I should therefore recommend that 
measures should be taken to ascertain correctly, and in a manner capable of proof 
hereafter, should it be necessary, what precise form of words was made use of in 
the case of any particular person brought for interment. 

Doctors’ Commons, Nov. 5th, 1841. Heruent JENNER. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


Ifer Masesty the Queen has been pleased most graciously to grant a letter to 
authorize collections to be made in churches and chapels to supply funds for 
carrying into effect the im portant objects of this association. 

When the various works for which the society has engaged during the last 
three months shall have been completed, not less than about 15,400 additional 
sittings will be obtained, of which about 12,500 will be free and unappropriated. 





PARSONAGE HOUSES. 


Tuk following regulations have just been adopted by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, respecting grants towards providing houses of residence for the Clergy :— 

Grants, towards purchasing or erecting houses of residence, will, for the present, 
be made only to meet benefactions from other sources, except in cases coming 
within the third class, or under other special circumstances, 
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All benefactions must be paid to the commissioners before they can enter into 
any arrangement, either for purchase or for building. 

Every house pro to be purchased must be surveyed by the architect of the 
commissioners, and every new house be built according to his designs, and under 
his exclusive superintendence ; the commissioners entering into the negessary 


contracts. 

Plans, approved by the commissioners, have been transmitted to the several 
archdeacons, diocesan registrars, bishops’ secretaries, and chapter clerks, with a 
request that they will permit them to be inspected by the clergy ; and the plans 
may also be seen at the office of the commissioners. 

fore a contract for building is entered into, reasonable variations in these 
plans may be allowed, to meet local or other peculiarities; but no extensive 
deviation from the general design of the commissioners will be permitted, nor any 
alteration which is calculated to entail additional expense upon succeeding 
incumbents. : 

In meeting benefactions towards providing a house, the general rule of propor- 
tion stated in the note on the other side will be observed ; thus the estimated cost 
of a house built according to the plans of the commissioners (painted, papered, 
and fitted with grates, bells, &c.) being about 900/., the benefaction required will 
be about 450/. in cases of public patronage, and about 540/. in cases of private 
vr 

Should the benefaction and grant together exceed the cost of the house, the 
balance will be applied tothe permanent augmentation of the income, 

The absolute gift of a house will be considered as a benefaction, so as to be 
met by a grant in augmentation of income. 

Neither the incumbent, nor any other person on behalf of the benefice, will be 
subjected to any law expenses (except in completing a title), nor to any other costs 
or charges, beyond the actual amount of the benefaction. 


RECEIPTS OF RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE PAST YEAR. 


Africa Civilization Society - £3,692 10 





ee . 3 
Aged Pilgrim’s Friend .. ve oe ; 1,600 6 6 
Anti-Slavery... oe ee oe -» 2,840 17 4 
Baptist Missionary es ee ee ee 22,727 2 2 
Baptist Home Missionary ee ; - 5,153 15 5 
Baptist Irish oe oe oe »» 2,300 0 0 
Baptist Colonial Missionary .. os oe 507 9 1 
Bible Translation (Baptist) ; oe -- 1,600 0 0 
British and Foreign Bible : ee -- 95,095 4 8 
British and Foreign Sailors’ .. _ +» 2,500 0 0 
British and Foreign School oe -» 7,080 13 4 
British and Foreign Temperance oe -» 1,100 0 0 
British Reformation - oe ee -» 1,508 14 10} 
Christian Knowledge .. - »-» 90,476 0 O 
Christian Instruction .. e0 - oo 1,498 8 9 
Church Missionary 0 oe oe -- 93,592 7 9 
Church of Scotland Missionary .. ee oo ,4577 3 0 
Jewish Mission ee oe ° 5,839 9 11 
Colonial oe oe ee -» 4,160 0 0 
——— Education Scheme .. ee -» 5,684 17 2 
Church Pastoral Aid ds os »» 18,900 0 0 
Colonial Church .. ‘ ee oe 1,900 0 0 
Colonial Missionary .. oe oe -» 2,200 0 O 
District Visiting .. es ee pe 250 0 O 
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Foreign Aid oe oe ee ee -» £1,953 0 0 
Hibernian ae “s in on + 7,050 0 0 
Home and Colonial Infant School (1841) .. 1,905 7 4 
Home Missionary st ~ rome -- 9,402 4 0 
Trish ee er ee wa oe - 4,136 0 0 
Irish Evangelical, about _ es +» 2,000 0 0 
Jews, for Propagation of Christianity among the 24,699 8 9 
—— Operative Converts’ Institution ., ee 799 0 O 
London City Mission .. os é“ -. 5,534 18 114 
London Missionary oe oe ee -. 80,874 0 2 
Lord’s Day Observance .. ee ee ee 513 4 0 
Moravian sishiouary e es bie -» 10,651 9 9 
National School, annual subscribers, about .. 6,000 0 0 
Naval and Military Bible oe ee .. 2,809 0 O 
New British and Foreign Temperance .. .. 2137 6 10 
Newfoundland School .. 3 Ay .. 3470 0 0 * 
Peace... es - oe =e a 768 0 O 
Prayer-Book and Homily “<5 i as 2,496 8 1 
Protestant Association .. a oe - 1,376 0 O 
Religious Tract .. eX ea om .. 56014 8 1 
Sailors’ Home .. on ‘is a a FO 
Scottish United Secession Mission Fund .. 4,196 14 9 
Sunday School Union .. ee - -. 10,241 9 7} 
Suppression of Intemperance ee - 908 15 0 
Trinitarian Bible a _ nia ~ 2,201 14 0 


Wesleyan Missionary o* .. 101,618 2 4 


—_——_ — 


THE INCOME TAX.—TITHE COMMUTATION. 


Office of Stamps and Taxes, London, August 23, 1842. 


Sir,—I am directed to state, that in all cases where the tithes have been com- 
muted under the act referred to, no separate assessment is to be made in respect 
of the tithe commutation rent-charge on the persons entitled thereto, but he will 
pay the duty thereon through the owner of the land by way of deduction, as by 
the commutation of the tithes into a rent-charge the lands are in effect tithe free. 
As respects the occupation, the assessment is to be made on the full annual value 
of the lands under schedules A and B, deducting from the duty chargeable under 
the latter one-eighth thereof, according to the seventh rule in schedule B. 

Thus, supposing a tenant to occupy a farm for which he pays a rack-rent of 
500/. to his landlord, who pays a rent-charge on the same farm of 100/., the as- 
sessment will be as follows :— 


On 500/., the amount of rent of farm to be assessed under 


schedule A,at 7d. inthe pound . . . . . 1411 8 
Rent to be assessed at 34d. in the pound on the 
nay cit TC eee ree ee oe 
Deduct one-eighth part.of such duty. . . . 018 2 
—— 67 8 
£2019 4 


The tenant in the first instance will pay the whole duty of 20/. 19s. 4d. ; but 
when he pays his rent he will deduct 7d. in the pound from his landlord, amount- 
ing to 141. 11s. 8d., who will deduct from the owner of the rent-charge 7d. in 
the pound thereon, leaving the duty of 61. 7s. 8d. to be borne by the tenant. 

I may observe, that where the rent reserved to the landlord is exclusive of the 
rent-charge, and the tenants pay it to the tithe-owner, the rent-charge must be 


added to the rent, and the aggregate will be the annual value of the farm to be 
Vou. XXII.—October, 1842. 2H 
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assessed under schedul A > and the issessment under schedule bb will be on 
such aggregate amount, but the tenant will be entitled to a reduction of one 
eighth from the duty on such assessment. In such case, however, the tenant, 


when he pays his rent, will deduct from the landlord 7d. im the pound on the 
rent received only, and when he pays the rent-charge to the tithe-owner will also 


deduct 7d. im the pound thereon ; thas retaining from the landlord and the tithe- 
owner the whole amount of the assessment paid by him under schedule A. 


I have to add, with reference to the allowance authorized to be made under 


the fourth rule in No. 4, schedule A, for the parochial rates, taxes, and assess- 


ments charged upon any such rent-c harge, that such allowance may be claim dat 
the end of the year by the person entitled thereto, under the 61st section of thi 
act. I am, sir, your obedient servant, CoarncLes Pressty. 





Stamps and Taxes, London, September 7, 1842. 


S:r,—I am directed by the Board to state, that the salaries of curates can only 
be admitted as a deduction in the returns made under the Property Tax Act in 
thane canes at Which such curates are licensed by the bishop ata fixed stipend, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, CuarnLes PREssLy. 


AN ACT FOR ENABLING ECCLESIASTICAL CORPORATIONS, AGGRE 
GATE AND SOLE, TO GRANT LEASES FOR LONG TERMS Ot 
YEARS, 

ANNO QUINTO ET SEXTO VICTORI® REGIN.E.—CAP. CVIII. 
12th August, 1842. ] 


Ecclesiastical Corpor ations, aggregate or 8 le, with certain exceptions, Cin 
powered to vrant Building Leases, under certain Restrictions. 


WuEkEAs it would be advantageous to the estates of ecclesiastical corpora 

tions, aggregate and sole, and for the interests of the church, if such corpora- 
tions were empowered to grant leases for long terms of years, under proper 
reservations and restrictions : May it therefore please your Majesty that it 
may be enacted; and be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That it shall be lawful for any ecclesiastical corporation, aggregate or 
sole, except any college or corporation of vicars choral, priest vicars, senior 
vicars, Custos and vicars, or minor canons, and except also any ecclesiastical 
hospital, or the master thereof, from time to time after the passing of this act, 
with such consent and under such restrictions as are hereinafter mentioned, 
by any deed duly executed, to lease all or any part of the lands or houses of 
or belonging to such corporation in his or their corporate capacity (except as 
hereinafter is mentioned) and whether such lands or houses may or may not 
have been pre viously leased under the provisions of this act, for any term or 
number of years not exceeding ninety-nine years, to take effect in possession, 
and not in reversion or by way of future interest, to any person who may be 
willing to improve or repair the present or any future houses thereon, or any 
of them, or to erect other houses instead thereof, or to erect any houses or 
other buildings on any lands whereon no building shall be standing, or who 
shall be willing to annex any part of the same lands to buildings erected or to 
be erected on the said lands or any part thereof, or otherwise to improve the 
said premises or any part thereof; and with or without liberty for the lessee 
to take down any buildings which may be upon the lands in such leases 
respectively to be comprised, and to dispose of the materials thereof to such 
uses and purposes as shall be agreed upon; and with or without liberty for 
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the lessee to set out and allot any part of the respective premises to be com- 
prised in any such lease as and for ways, passages, sewers, drains, wells, re- 
servoirs, yards, or otherwise, for the use and convenience of the respective 
lessees, tenants, or occupiers of the premises, or for the general improvement 
of the premises; and also with or without liberty for the lessee to dig, take, 
and carry away and dispose of such earth, clay, sand, loam, or gravel as it 
shall be found convenient to remove for effecting any of the purposes afore- 
said; so as th ere be reserved by every such lease the best yearly rent that can 
be reasonably obtained for the premises therein comprised, payable half-year! y 
or oftener; and so as every such lease be made without taking any fine, pre- 
mium, or foregift, or anything in the nature thereof, for or in respect of the 
making the same; and so as in every such lease made for the purpose of hav- 
ing buildings erected, there shall be contained a covenant on the part of the 
lessee to build, complete, and finish the houses which may be agreed to be 
erected on the premises, if not then already done, within a time or times to be 
specified for that purpose, and to keep in repair during the term such houses ; 
and so as in every such lease made for the purpose of having buildings re- 
paired or rebuilt there shall be contained a covenant on the part of the lessee 
er lessees substantially to rebuild or repair the same within a time or times to 
be — for that purpose, and to ke-p in repair during the term the houses 
agreed to be rebuilt and repaired; and so as in every such lease, whether for 
the purpose of having buildings erected or otherwise, there be contained on the 
part of the lessee a covenant for the due payment of the rent to be thereby re- 
served, and of all taxes, charges, rates, assessments, and impositions what- 
soever affecting the same premises, and also a covenant for keeping the houses 
erected and to be erected on the premises to be therein comprised, (except any 
works or manufactorics which may not be ins ee ) insured from damage by 
fire, to the amount of four-fifths at least of the value thereof, in some or one 
of the public offices of insurance in London, W icone r, Norwich, Bristol, 
ixeter, Newcastle-on-Ty ne, York, or Liverpool, or of the Kent Fire Insurance 
Company, (the particular office of insurance being named in the lease,) and to 
lay out the money to be received by virtue of such insurance ; and also all such 
other sums as shall be necessary, in rebuilding, repairing, and reinstating such 
houses as shall be destroyed or damaged by fire ; and also to surrender the 
possession of and leave in repair the houses erected and to be erected or re- 
built or repaired on the premises therein comprised on the expiration or other 
sooner determination of the term to be thereby granted, and within twenty- 
one days after any assignment of such lease shall be made to deliver a 
copy of such assignment to the — or reversioner for the time being ; 
and so as in every such lease there be contained a power for the lessor or re- 
versioner for the time being, and his or their surveyors and agents, to enter 
upon the premises, and inspect the condition thereof, and also a proviso or 
condition of re-entry for nonpayment of the rent or rents to be thereby re- 
served, or for nonperformance of any of the covenants, provisoes, and condi- 
tions to be therein contained, on the part of the lessee, his executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, and with or without a a proviso that no breach of any of the 
covenants, provisoes, aud conditions to be therein contained (except the cove- 
nant for payment of the rent, and other such covenants, provisoes, or condi- 
tions, if any, as may be agreed between the parties to be so excepted) shall 
occasion any forfeiture of such lease, or of the term thereby granted, or give 
any right of re-entry, unless or until judgment shall have been obtained in an 
action for such breach of covenant; nor unless the damages and costs to be 
recovered in such action shall have remained unpaid for the space of three 
calendar months after judgment shall have been ol btained in such action; and 
every such lease may also contain any other covenants, provisoes, conditions, 
agreements, and restrictions, which shall appear reason: ible to the lessor for 
the time be ing, and the person or persons whose consent is hereby declared to 


be essential to the v: alidity of such lease, and particularly any provision for 
*) *)> 
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apportioning the rent to be reserved by any lease made under this power, and 
for exonerating any part of the lands or houses to be comprised in any such 
lease from the payment of any specified portion of the whole rent to be thereby 
reserved ; and so that the respective lessees execute counterparts of their re- 
spective leases. 

Power to reserve increased Rent. 


2. And be it enacted, That on every or any building or repairing lease to be 
granted under the authority of this act, it shall be lawful for the corporation 
granting such lease to reserve a small rent, during the six first years of the 
term thereby created, or during any of such six first vears to be specified in that 
behalf in such lease, and to reserve, in addition to the rent to be so reserved, 
an increased rent or increased rents, to become payable after the expiration of 
such six first years, or after any of such six years to be specified in that behalf 
in such lease, (as the case m: iy be,) or otherwise to make any such increased 
rent or rents first payable at any time not exceeding six years after the com- 
mencement of the term created by such lease when a stipul: ited progress shall 
have been made in the buildings, rebuildings, or reparations in respect of the 
erection, construction, or reparation of which the same lease shall have been 
granted, 

Land may be appropriated for Streets, Yards, §c. 


3. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any corporation hereby 
empowered to grant leases as aforesaid, with such consent as is hereby de- 
clared to be requisite to the validity of any lease to be granted by such corpo- 
ration under the provisions of this act, to lay out and appropriate any part or 
parts of the lands and grounds which such corporation shall be empowered or 
authorized to lease,on building or repairing leases, under the provisions of this 
act, as and fora way or ways, yard or yards, garden or gardens, to the buildings 
erected or to be erected on any of the same lands or grounds, or on any of the 
adjoining lands or grounds so to be leased as aforesaid, or for yards or places 
necessary or convenient for carrying on any manufacture or trade, and also 
to appropriate any part of the same lands and grounds as and for ways, 
streets, squares, avenues, passages, sewers, or otherwise, for the general im- 
provement of the estate, and the accommodation of the lessees, tenants, and 
occupiers thereof, in such manner as shall be mentioned and agreed upon in 
any lease to be granted as aforesaid, or in any general deed to be executed for 
that purpose, (such general deed, if any, to be duly executed by the corpora- 
tion hereby authorized to make such deed, and to be m ade with such consent 
as last aforesaid, and to be enrolled in one of her majesty’s courts of record at 
Wesminster, within six calendar months from the date of such deed,) and also 
by such lease or general deed to give such privileges and other casements as 
the corporation hereinbefore authorized to grant such lease or make such 
deed shall, with such consent as aforesaid, deem reasonable or convenient. 


Eeclesiastical Corporations may Lease running Water, and Waterleaves and 
Wayleaves. 

And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, aggregate or sole, except as aforesaid, from time to time after the passing 
of this act, with such consent and under such restrictions as are hereinafter 
mentioned, by any deed or deeds duly executed, to grant by way of lease, unto 
any person orpersons Whomsoever, any liberties, licences, powers, or authorities, 
to have, use, or take, either in common w ith, or to the exclusion of any other 
person or persons, all or any of the water flowing, or which shall or may tlow 

or be made to tlow, in, through, upon, or over any lands or hereditaments 
belonging to such corporation in his or their corporate capacity, or any part 
or parts thereof, (except as hereinafter is mentioned,) and also any wayleaves 
or waterleaves, canals, watercourses, tramroads, railways, and other ways 

paths, or passages, either subterraneous or over the surface of any lands, store 
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yards, wharfs, or other like easements or privileges in, upon, out of, or over 
any part or parts of the lands belonging to such corporation, in his or their 
corporate capacity, (e xcept as hereinafter is mentioned,) for any term or number 
of years not exceeding sixty years, to take effect in possession and not in re- 
version, or by way of future interest, so as there be reserved on every such 
grant by way of lease as last aforesaid, payable half-yearly or oftener, during 
the continuance of the term of years the ‘reby created, the best yearly rent or 
rents, either in the shape of a sti ated or fixed sum of mone Vy, or by way of toll 
or otherwise, that can be reasonably had or gotten for the same, without 
taking any fine, premium, or foregift, or anything in the nature of a fine, 
premium, or foregift, for the making thereof, (other than any provision 
or provisions which it may be deemed expedient to insert in any such 
grant, rendering it obligatory on the grantee or lessee, or grantees or 
lessees, to repair or contribute to the repair of any roads or ways, or to keep 
open or otherwise use, in any specified manner, any water or watercourse to 
be comprised in or affected by any such grant or lease;) and so as there be 
contained in every such grant by way of lease as last aforesaid, a condition or 
power of re-entry, or a power to make void the same, in case the rent thereby 
reserved or made payable, or any part thereof, shall not be paid within some 
reasonable time to be therein specified in that behalf; and so as the respective 
grantees or lessees do execute counterparts of the respective grants or leases, 
and generally that in and by cach or any such grant by way of lease as last 
aforesaid, there shall or may be reserved and contained any other reservations, 
covenants, agreements, provisoes, or stipulations whatsoever, not inconsistent 
with those hereby required to be reserved or contained in each such grant by 
way of lease which it shall be deemed expedient to introduce therein, 


Power to confirm Leases voidable for Informality, and to accept Surrenders 
and grant new Leases or apportioned Leases. 


5. And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any corporation hereby 
empowered to grant leases, from time to time, with such consent as is hereby 
declared to be requisite to the validity of any lease to be granted by such cor- 
poration under the provisions of this act, to confirm any lease, grant, or ge- 
neral deed purporting to have been granted or made under the authority of 
this act, in any case in which for some technical error, informality, or irregu- 
larity in exercising the powers of this act, such a grant, or deed, shall be 
voidable or questionable, or to accept an actual or virtual surrender of any 
lease or grant which shall have been made and perttn or which shall pur- 
port to have been made and executed, by virtue of this act; and so far as re- 
gards any mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, watercourses, ways, or other 
easements, Which may be comprised in any such surrendered lease or grant, 
with such consent as aforesaid, to make any new lease or grant thereof in the 
same manner from time to time, as if the powers of leasing herein contained 
had not been previously exercised ; and so far as regards any lands and houses 
comprised in any such surrendered lease which may have been granted for 
building or repairing purposes, in any case where, at the time when such, sur- 
render shall be accepted, one-fourth part, or more than one-fourth part of the 
term originally granted shall remain unexpired, with such consent as afore- 
said, to make a new lease or several apportioned leases of the lands and houses 
comprised in such surrendered lease, for any time not exceeding the then 
residue of the term granted, or mentioned or intended to be granted, by such 
surrendered lease, and at a rent or apportioned rents, equal in amount to or 
exceeding the former rent or rents, yet so nevertheless that no one rent shall 
be less than forty shillings, and so that the rent to be reserved by any appor- 
tioned lease shall in no case exceed one-fifth part of the rack-rent value of the 
land to be comprised in such lease, and of the houses erected or to be erected 
thereon, when finished and fit for habitation ; and so far as regards any lands 
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and houses comprised in any such surrendered lease which may have been 
granted for building or repairing purposes, in any case where, at the time 
when such surrender shall be accepted, less than one-fourth part of the term 
originally granted shall remain unexpired, with such consent as aforesaid, to 
make any new lease or grant thereof, in the same manner, as far as may be 
applicable, as if the powers of leasing herein contained had not been exercised ; 
and so also that in the case of the confirmation of any lease, or of the making 
of any new lease or grant, whether the same shall be a lease of houses for 
building or repairing purposes, or a lease or grant of any mines, minerals, 
quarries, or beds, watercourses, ways, or other easements, no fine, premium, 
or foregift shall be accepted for making or giving any such confirmation, or 
new lease or grant or apportioned lease respectively, and so as the lessee or 
grantee, his executors, administrators, or assigns, whose lease or grant shall 
be so confirmed, or to whom any such new or apportioned lease shall be granted 
in lieu of any former lease as aforesaid, do consent to accept such confirma- 
tion, or new lease or grant, or apportioned lease, and do execute a counter- 
part thereof. 
Mining Leases may be granted. 


And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for any ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, aggregate or sole, except as aforesaid, from time to time, with the con- 
sent or consents hereby required, to grant or demise, by lease, for any term 
not exceeding sixty years, to take effect in possession, and not in reversion or 
by way of future interest, any mines, minerals, quarries, or beds belonging to 
such corporation, together with the right of working or of opening and work- 
ing the same, and of working any adjacent mine by way of outstroke cr other 
under-ground communication, and together also with such portion of land 
belonging to such corporation, and all such rights and liberties of way and 
passage, and other rights, easements, and facilities for the opening and work- 
ing of all such mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, and leading and carrying 
away the produce thereof, or otherwise incident to mining operations, as shall 
be deemed expedient ; and every such lease shall contain such reservations by 
way of rent, royalty, or share of the produce in kind, all or any thereof, or 
otherwise, and such powers, provisocs, restrictions, and covenants, as shall be 
approved by the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, due regard being 
had to the custom of the country or district within which such mines, minerals, 
quarries, or beds are situate ; and no fine, premium, or foregift, nor anything 
in the nature thereof, shall be taken for or in respect of any such lease. 


Evecution of a Lease by the necessary consenting Parties to be Evidence that the 
Requisites of this Act have been complied with. 


And be it enacted, That the execution of any lease, grant, or general 
deed by the person or corporation, or several persons or corporations, whose 
consent is hereby made requisite to the validity of such lease or grant or 
general deed, shi ill be conclusive evidence that the several matters and things 
by this act required to be done and performed previously to the granting or 
making of such lease, grant, or general deed, have been duly done and per- 
formed, and that the property comprised in such lease, grant, or general deed, 

(as the case may be) does not form any part of the property excepted out of 
the powers of leasing conferred by this act, and that the rent reserved by such 
lease (except an ap portioned lease or grant) is the best rent that could be rea- 
sonably obtained for the property or rights comprised in such lease or grant, 
and that no fine, premium, or foregift, or anything in the nature thereof, hath 
been taken for or in respect of the granting or m: iking of such lease or grant, 
and (in the case of an apportioned lease) that the rent reserved by each such 
apportioned lease does not exceed one-fifth part of the rack-rent value of the 
land comprised in such lease, and of the houses crected or to be erected 
thereon, when fit for habitation. 
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Act not to restrain existing Powers of Leasing, except that after a Lease under 
this Act the Land shall not be leased except at Rack Rent. 


And be it enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall restrain any 
corporation hereby empowered to grant leases and make grants as aforesaid 
from granting any leases, or making any grants, whether by way of renewal 
or otherwise, which such corporation might have lawfully and rightfully 
granted or made, either under the provisions of any public or private act of 
parliament, or under any other authority, or in any other manner whatsoever, 
incase this act had not been passed, or from taking any fine, premium, or 
foregift from the lessees in any renewed or new leases named or to be named, 
or from their under lessees, or from any other persons having or claiming an 
interest in any such renewal, for any such renewed or new leases, save ‘and 
except that in every lease (other than any lease granted under the powers of 
this act) which shall be granted by any such corporation as aforesaid, of any 
lands or houses which shall have been leased for building or repairing purposes 
under any of the powers of this act, there shall be reserved the best improved 
rent, payable half-yearly or oftener, which can be obtained for the same, 
without taking any fine, premium, or foregift, or anything in the nature of 
a fine, premium, or foregift, for making or granting the same. 


House of Residence, Garden, &c., not to be leased. 


9. Provided always, and be it enacted, That this act shall not authorize the 
granting of a lease, or the laying out or appropriating, for the purposes in this 
act mentioned, of the palace or usual house of residence of or belonging to 
any archbishop or bishop, or any other corporation sole, hereby empowered 
to grant leases as aforesaid, or of or belonging to any corporation aggregate, 
or to any member of any corporation aggregate, hereby authorized to grant 
leases as aforesaid, or of any offices, outbuildings, yards, gardens, orchards, 
or pleasure grounds to any such palace or other house of residence adjoin- 
ing or appurtenant, and which may be necessary or convenient for actual 
occupation with such palace or other house of residence, or the grant 
or bose of any mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, watercourses, ways, OF 
other easements, the grant whereof may be prejudicial to the convenient 
enjoyment of any such palace or house of residence, or the pleasure grounds 
belonging thereto, or the leasing for the purposes aforesaid of any lands which 
any such corporation, sole or aggregate, or any member of any such corpora- 
tion aggregate, is expressly restrained from leasing by the provisions of any 
local or private act of parliament now in force. 


Improved Value of Episcopal Estates to be paid to Commissioners. 


lO. And be it enacted, That upon any improvement in the annual value of 
any see, by means of any lease granted under this act or otherwise, the annual 
sum, if any, directed to be charged upon tie revenues of such see by any order 
in council, shall by the authority provided in an act passed in the fourth year 
of her majesty’s reign, intituled “An Act to carry into eflect, with certain 
Modifications, the Fourth Report of the Commissioners of Ecclesiastical 
Duties and Hevennes,”” be forthwith directed to be increased to the extent of 
such improvement; or the annual sum (if any) directed by any like order to 
be paid to the bishop of such see shall, by the like authority, be forthwith 
directed to be reduced to the like extent, or to be altogether annulled, if not 
exceeding such improvement; and if such i improvement shall exceed the annual 
sum so directed to be paid to such bishop, or if no annual sum shall have been 
directed to be paid by or to such bishop, then a fixed annual sum, equal to 
the excess in the one case, or to the whole of such improvement in the other 
case, shall, by the like authority, be forthwith directed to be charged upon the 
revenues of such see ; and the increased or reduced or new payment (as the 
case may be) shall take effect upon the avoidance of the see next after such 
improvement, and not sooner. 
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Improved value of Chapter Property above a certain Amount to be paid to 
Commissioners, 


11. And be it enacted, That the provisions of the said recited act, and of an’ 


act passed in the fourth year of her Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘* An Act to ex- 
plain and amend Two several Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England,” under which provisions the incomes of the deans and canons of 
the cathedral church of Saint Paul, in London, and of the collegiate churches 
of Westminster and Manchester, are to be so charged as to leave to such 
deans and canons the average annual incomes respectively specified in the same 
acts, shall be extended so as to apply to all other deans and canons of cathe- 
dral and collegiate churches, (save and except the deans and canons of the 
cathedral church of Christ in Oxford,) whose annual incomes shall be im- 
proved beyond the amounts of such average annual incomes respectively ; and 
that upon any improvement in the annual revenues of any cathedral or colle- 
giate church, after the gazetting of any order in council for charging the in- 
comes of the dean or canons thereof, the amount of the charge created by 
such order shall, by the authority in the first-recited act provided, be forth- 
with directed to be increased to the extent of such improvement: Provided 
always, that any improvement in the annual value of the revenues of the dean 
and canons of the said cathedral church of Christ in Oxford, by means of any 
lease granted under the provisions of this act, and not otherwise, shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act affecting deans and canons of other cathedral 
or collegiate churches: Provided also, that no charge so created, nor any 
increase of any such charge, shall affect the income of any dean or canon in 
possession at the time of such improvement. 


Improved value of Archdeaconrics above a certain amount to be paid to 
Commissioners. 


12. And be it enacted, that in the case of any archdeaconry the annual 
value of which shall be improved by means of any lease granted under this 
act, it shall be lawful, by the authority provided in the said first-recited act, 
forthwith to direct, that from and after the vacancy of such archdeaconry 
next following the date of such lease such portion of the rent, royalty, or other 

consideration reserved by such lease as by the like authority shall be deemed 
expedient shall be paid, and the same shall accordingly from time to time be 
paid to the ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and become and be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the same act: Provided always, that the average 
annual income of the archdeacon shall not be thereby left at a less sum than 
tive hundred pounds. 


Improved value of Benefices above a certain amount to be paid to Commissioners. 


And be it enacted, that, in the case of any benefice the annual value of 
which shall be improved by means of any lease granted by the incumbent 
thereof under this act, it shall be lawful by the authority provided in the first- 
recited act, at any time within three years from the date of such lease, to 
direct that from and after the vacancy of such benetice next following such 
date such portion of the rent, royalty, or other consideration reserved by such 
lease as by the like authority shall be deemed expedient shall be paid, and the 

same shall accordingly from time to time be paid to the said ecclesiastical 
commissioners for England, and shall be by them from time to time applied 
according to the provisions of the same act in making additional provision for 
the cure of souls: provided always, that notice shall be given to the patron or 
patrons of such benefice, of any scheme affecting the same, three calendar 
months previously to such scheme being laid before her majesty in council ; 

and the objections (if any) of such patron or patrons shall be laid before her 

majesty in council together with such scheme: provided also, that the average 
annual income of such benefice shall not under this provision be left at a less 
sum than six hundred pounds if the population thereof amount to two thou- 
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sand, nor at a less sum than five hundred pounds if the population thereof 
amount to one thousand, nor in any other case at a less sum than three hundred 
pounds: provided also, that in making any such provision for the cure of 
souls out of rent, royalty, or other consideration reserved by any lease as 
aforesaid, the wants and circumstances of the places in which the lands, 
mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, demised by such lease are situate shall be 
primarily considered. 


Portion of improved Value under Mining Leases to be paid to Commissioners. 


14. Provided always, and be it enacted, That in case of any lease of mines 

minerals, quarries, or beds granted under this act such portion of the improved 

value accruing thereunder as by the like authority shall be determined, not 
being more than three fourth parts nor less than one moiety of such improved 
value, shall forthwith, and from time to time, as the same shall accrue, be paid to 
the said ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and shall be subject to the 
provisions relating to monies payable to them; and the remainder of such 
improved value shall be deemed to be an improv ement within the me: ining of 
the provisions relating to the incomes of archbishops and bishops, deans and 
canons, archdeacons, and incumbents of benetices respectively. 


Powers of 3 and 4 Vict., c. 113, extended to this Act. 


15. And be it enacted, that all the powers and authorities vested in her 
majesty in council and in the said commissioners by the first-recited act with 
reference to the matters therein contained, and all other the provisions of the 
same act relating to schemes and orders prepared, made, and issued for the 
purposes thereof, shall be continued and extended and apply to her majesty in 
council and to the said commissioners, and to all schemes and orders prepared, 
made, and issued by them respectively with reference to all matters contained 
in this act, as fully and effectually as if the said powers, authorities, and 
other provisions were repeated herein. 


Leases under the Act may be made on the Surrender of the existing Leases. 


16, And be it enacted, That any lease or leases may be granted under the 
powers of this act, on the surrender of any existing lease or leases (which 
shall not have been granted under the provisions of this act), of all or any 
part of the premises proposed to be comprised in such new lease or leases, and 
may be granted either to the person or persons surrendering the existing lease 
or leases, or to any other person or persons whomsoever ; and each holder of 
any existing lease or leases granted otherwise than under the provisions of this 
act, of any lands or houses, or of any mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, 
which, if not in lease, would be capable of being leased under the powers of 
this act, is hereby authorized to surrender such lease or leases with a view to 
the granting of a new lease or several new leases thereof, or any part thereof, 
under the powers of this act, whether at the time of making such surrender 
the period at which such existing lease or leases may be legally or accustom- 
ably renewable shall or shall not have arrived; and in the case of any lease 
granted under the powers of this act, on the surrender of any existing lease 
or leases as aforesaid, an adequate deduction shall be made from the rent, 
royalty, or other consideration to be reserved on the new lease, in proportion 
to the value of the term or interest which shall be surrendered as aforesaid 
in the lands or houses, mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, or any part thereof 
respectively comprised in such new lease. 

Not necessary to surrender Under-leases before the Grant of a Lease under 

this Act 

17. And he it enacted, That whenever a surrender shali be made of any 


existing lease for the purpose of taking a new lease or new leases by virtue of 
this act, whether the existing lease shall or shall not have been 5 granted under 
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the provisions of this act, the new lease shall be deemed to be a renewal of 
the surrendered lease within the scope and meaning of the sixth section of an 
act passed in the fourth year of the reign of King George the Second, intituled 


“An Act for the more effectual preventing of Frauds committed by Tenants, 


and for the more easy Recovery of Rents and Renewal of Leases,” so far as 
to render unnecessary the surrender of any under-leases previously to the 
grant of such new lease, and to give full effect to such new lease in all respects, 
notwithstanding any under-lease or under-leases may not be surrendered : 
provided that in any such case as is herein contemplated, if any subsisting 
unsurrendered under-lease shall contain any covenant or provision for the 
renewal or extension of the interest conferred by such under-lease, on pay- 
ment by the under-lessee of a proportionate part of the fines and fees attend- 
ing the renewal of the chief lease, the under-lessee shall not compel a renewal 
of the under-lease under such covenant, except upon the terms of securing to 
the under-lessor a rent, royalty, or other consideration bearing the same pro- 
portion to the whole rent, royalty, or other consideration reserved to the 
corporation exercising the powers of this act, upon the new lease granted 
under this act, as the amount which upon any ordinary renewal ought to 
have been paid by such under-lessee of the fines and fees of or attending such 
renewal, would have borne to the whole amount of the fines and fees attending 
such renewal. 


Surveyor to make Maps, Valuation, §c., when a new Lease is intended. 


18. And be it enacted, That whenever any lease or apportioned leases, or 
grant by way of lease, is or are intended to ‘be granted or made, or any land 
or ground is proposed to be laid out or appropriated, under the authority of 
this act, a competent surveyor shall be appointed in writing by the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners for England, with the consent of the corporation proposing 
to grant such lease or apportioned leases, or make such grant, or to lay out 
or appropriate such land or ground (as the case may be;) and such surveyor 
shall make any such report, map, plan, statement, valuation, or certificate, as 
shall be deemed necessary, and be required by the said commissioners or by 
such corporation. 

As to Dilapidations. 


19, And be it enacted, That no person being or having been an ecclesias- 
tical corporation sole, nor the private estate or representatives of such person, 
shall be labie to the successor of such corporation for or on account of any 
dilapidations which shall occur in or about any houses or buildings belonging 
to such corporation whilst the same shall be held under any lease for building or 
repairing purposes granted under the powers of this act. 


Consents requisite to the Validity of Leases granted under this Act. 


And be it enacted, That each lease or grant to be granted or made 
under the provisions of this act shall be made with the consent of the said 
ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and also with such further consent 
as hereinafter mentioned; (that is to say,) each lease or grant granted or 
made by any incumbent of a benefice, with the consent of the patron 
thereof; and cach lease or grant by any corporation, either aggregate or sole, 
under the provisions of this act, of any lands or houses, mines, minerals, 
quarries, or beds, of copyhold or customary tenure, or of any watercourses, 
ways, or easements, in, upon, over, or under any such lands, where the copy- 
hold or customary tenant thereof is not authorized to grant or make leases or 
crants for the term of years intended to be created by such lease or grant, 
without the licence of the lord of the manor, shall be made with the consent 
of the lord for the time being of the manor of which the same lands or houses, 
mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, shall be holden, in addition to the other 
consents hereby made requisite to the validity of such lease or grant, and such 
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consent’shall amount to a valid licence to lease or grant the same lands or houses, 
mines, minerals, quarries, or beds, watercourses, ways, or easements, (as the 
case may be,) for the time for which the same shall be expressed to be 
demised or granted by such lease or grant. 


Consenting Parties to be Parties to the Deeds. 


21. And be it enacted, That the consent of each person whose consent is 
hereby required to any deed to be made under the authority of this act shall 
be testified by such person being made a party to such deed, and duly exe- 
cuting the same. 


How Consent of Patron to be testified where Patronage in the Crown, 


22. And be it enacted, That in any case in which the consent or concurrence 
of the patron of any benefice is hereby required, and the patronage of such 
benefice shall be in the crown, the consent or concurrence of the crown shall 
be testified in the manner hercinafter mentioned ; (that is to say,) if such 
benefice shall be above the yearly value of twenty pounds in the king’s books, 
the instrument by which such consent or concurrence is to be testified shall 
be executed by the lord high treasurer or first commissioner of the Treasury 
for the time being ; ; and if such benefice shall not exceed the yearly value of 
twenty pounds in the king’s books, such instrument shall be executed by the 
lord high chancellor, lord keeper, or lords commissioners of the great seal, for 
the time being; and if such benefice shall be within the patronage of the 
crown in right of the duchy of Lancaster, such instrument shall be executed 
by the chancellor of the said duchy for the time being; and the execution of 
such instrument by such person or persons shall be deemed and taken, for the 
purposes of this act, to be an execution by the patron of the benefice. 


How where Patronage is attached to the Duchy of Cornwall. 


23. And be it enacted, that in any case in which the consent or concur- 
rence of the patron of any benefice is hereby required, and the right of 
patronage of such benefice shall be part of the possessions of the duchy of 
Cornwall, the consent or concurrence of the patron of such benefice to the 
exercise of such power shall be testified in the manner hereinafter mentioned ; 
(that is to say,) the instrument by which such consent or concurrence is to be 
testified shall, whenever there shall be a duke of Cornwall, whether he be of 
full age or otherwise, be under his great or privy seal, or if there be no duke 
of Cornwall, and such benefice shall be in the patronage of the crown in right 
of the duchy of Cornwall, such instrument shall be executed by the same 
person or persons who is or are authorized to testify the consent or concur- 
rence of the crown ; and such instrument, being so sealed or executed, shall 
be deemed and taken, for the purposes of this act, to be an execution by the 
patron of the benefice. 


How where Patron or Lord of Manor is an Incapacitated Person. 


. And be it enacted, that in any case in which the consent or concur- 
rence of the patron of any benefice, or of the lord for the time being of any 
manor is hereby require d, and the patron of such benefice, or the lord for the 
time being of such manor, as the case may be, shall be a minor, idiot, lunatic, 
or feme covert, or beyond seas, it shall be Jawful for the guardian, com- 
mittee, husband, or attorne y, as the case may be, of such patron or lord, but 
in case of a feme covert not being a minor, idiot, or lunatic, or beyond the 

seas, with her consent in writing, to execute the instrument by which such 

consent or concurrence is to be testified, in testimony of the consent or con- 
currence of such patron or lord ; and such execution shall, for the purposes of 
ney act, be deemed and taken to be an execution by the patron of the benefice, 
or by the lord of the manor, as the case may be. 
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Persons entitled to present on Vacancy shall be considered the Patron. 


And be it enacted, That the person or persons, if not more than two 
or the majority of the persons if more than two, or the corporation, who or 
which would for the time being be entitled to the turn or right of presentation 
to any benefice if the same were then vacant, shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be considered to be the patron thereof: provided nevertheless, that in the 
case of the patronage being exercised alternately by different patrons, the 
person or persons, if not more than two, or the majority of the persons, if 
more than two, or the corporation, who or which would for the time being be 
entitled to the second turn or right of presentation to any benefice if the 
same were then vacant, shall for the purposes of this act, jointly with the 
person or persons or corporation entitled to the first turn or right of presenta- 
tion, be considered to be the patron thereof. 


Same Party may consent in more than One Character. 


26. And be it enacted, That in all cases in which any person shall sustain 
more than one or all of the characters in which his execution of or consent 
to or concurrence in any deed or act is required by this act, such person shall 
or may at any time act in both or all of ws characters which he shall so sus- 
tain as aforesaid, and execute and do all or any of such deeds and acts as are 
hereby authorized to be executed and im, as effectually as different persons, 
cach sustaining one of those characters, could execute and do the same. 


Corporations aggregate to act by their Common Seal. 


27. And be it enacted, That in all cases in which the consent or concur- 
rence of any corporation aggregate having a common seal shall be requisite to 
any lease, grant, appointment of a surveyor, or other deed, writing, of 
instrument, to be made in pursuance and for the purposes of this act, the con- 
sent or concurrence of such corporation shall be testified by the sealing of the 
lease, grant, appointment, or other deed, writing, or instrument, with the 
common seal of such corporation. 


Act to extend to Lands held in Trust for Corporations. 


28. And be it enacted, That whenever any lands are or shall be vested in 
any trustee or trustees, in trust, or for the benefit of any corporation, aggre- 
gate or sole, hereby empowered to grant leases as aforesaid, in such a manner 
as that the net income, or three fourth parts at the least of the net income, of 
such lands ts or shall be payable for the exclusive benetit of such corporation, 
all the powers of this act, which, in case such lands had been legally vested 
in such corporation for the sole and exclusive benefit of such corporation, 
might have been exercised by such corporation in relation to or affecting the 

same lands, shall or may be exercised by such corporation in the same or the 
like manner as the same might have been exercised by such corporation in 
case the same lands were le gally vested in such corporation as aforesaid ; but 
in order to give legal effect to any lease, grant, confirmation, or general deed 
to be executed in relation to any such lands in pursuance of this act, the 
trustee or trustees of the land intended to be affected thereby shall be made a 
party or parties to such lease, grant, confirmation, or general deed, (as the 
case may be,) in addition to the other parties whose concurrence is hereby 
declared to be requisite to any such deed, and shall join in the demise, grant, 
confirmation, or appropriation intended to be thereby made; and the trustee 
or trustees of any such lands is and are hereby directed and required at all 
times to execute any deed to which he or they may be made a party or parties, 
with a view to give legal effect to any such lease, grant, general deed, or con- 
firmation as aforesaid, so soon as the same may be tendered to him or them 
for execution after the same shall have been duly executed by the corporation 
beneficially entitled to such lands as aforesaid ; and the person or corporation, 
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or several persons or corporations, whose consent is hereby declared to be 
requisite to the validity of any lease granted by any such corporation, and the 
fact that any such deed is executed by the other parties whose execution shall 
be necessary to give effect to the same shall be a sufficient authority for the 
execution thereof by the trustee or trustees of the same lands, and it shall not 
at any time afterwards be necessary for such trustee or trustees or for any 
other person or persons to prove that such deed was executed by such other 
parties, Or any of them, prior to the execution thereof by such trustee or 
trustees ; provided that no trustee shall by virtue of or under this provision be 
compellable to execute any deed whereby he shall render himself in any way 
liable, further than by a covenant for quiet enjoyment by any lessee or grantee 
as against the acts of the trustee executing such deed. 


Counterparts of Leases and certain other Instruments to be deposited, and to be 
open to Inspection; and Office Copies to be Evidence. 


29. And be it enacted, that the part which shall belong to any corporation 
exercising any of the powers conferred by this act of any lease, grant, or 
confirmation which shall be granted or made under the authority of this act, 
and every map, plan, statement, certificate, valuation, and report relating 
thereto, shall, within six calendar months next after the date of such lease, 
grant, apportioned lease, confirmation, or general deed, (as the case may be,) 
be deposited with the said ecclesiastical commissioners for England, and shall 
be for ever thereafter perpetually kept and preserved in the office of the said 
commissioners, who shall, upon any such deposit being so made, give unto the 
corporation by or on behalf of whom such deposit shall have been made a 
certificate of such deposit; and any instruments or documents which may 
have been deposited as aforesaid shall be produced at all proper and usual 
hours, at such office, to the corporation to whose lands or estate the same 
relate, or to the patron of the benefice, or to any person or persons applying 
to inspect the same on behalf of any such person or corporation as aforesaid } 
and an office copy of any such instrument or document, certified under the 
seal of the said commissioners, (and which office copy so certified the said 
commissioners shall in all cases, upon application in that behalf, give to any 
corporation or person to whom such liberty of inspection 1s given as aforesaid,) 
shall in any action against the lessee, and in all other cases, be admitted and 
allowed in all courts whatsoever as legal evidence of the contents of such 
instrument or document, and of the due execution thereof, by the parties who 
on the face of such office copy shall appear to have executed the same, and in 
the case of any lease, grant, or confirmation, of the due execution by the lessee 
of the counterpart thereof, 


Lease to be void if any Fine or Premium paid. 


30. And be it enacted, That if, in the case of any lease, grant, or confirma- 
tion granted or made under this act, any fine, premium, or foregift, or any- 
thing in the nature thereof, shall directly or indirectly have been paid or given 
by or on behalf of the lessee or grantee, and taken or received by the lessor or 
grantor, such lease, grant, or confirmation shall be absolutely void. 


Interpretation of Act. 


31. And be it enacted, That in the construction and for the purposes of this 
act the several following words shall have the meanings hereinafter assigned 
to them respectively, unless there shall be something in the subject or context 
repugnant to such construction ; (that is to sav,) 

The word “ person” shall be construed to include the queen’s majesty, 
and any corporation, aggregate or sole, as well as a private individual : 

The word “ lands” shall be construed to include lands of any tenure, 
whether the same shall or shall not have any houses or other erections 
or buildings thereon : 
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The word “ houses’ shall be construed to include all erections and 
buildings whatsoever, whether for residence or for commercial or any 
other purposes : 

The word “ benefice” shall be construed to comprehend every rectory, 
with or without cure of souls, vicarage, perpetual curacy, donative, 
endowed public chapel, parochial chapelry, and district chapelry, the 
incumbent or holder of which in right thereof shall be a corporation 
sole : 

And every word importing the singular number shall extend and be 
applied to several persons or parties as well as one person or party, 
and several things as well as one thing ; and every word importing the 
plural number shall extend and be applied to one person or party or 
thing as well as several persons or parties or things : 

And every word importing the masculine gender shall extend and be 
applied to a female as well as male. 


Act to extend only to England and Wales, Isle of Man, §c. 


32. And be it enacted, That this act shall extend only to that part of the 
United Kingdom called England and Wales, and to the Isle of Man, and to 
the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark. 


Act may be amended &c. this Session. 


33. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this present session of parliament. 


AN ACT TO ENABLE HER MAJESTY TO GRANT FURLOUGH ALLOWANCES TO 
THE BISHOPS OF CALCUTTA, MADRAS, AND BOMBAY, WHO SHALL RETURN 
TO EUROPE FOR A LIMITED PERIOD AFTER RESIDING IN INDIA A SUFFICIENT 
MIME TO ENTITLE THEM TO THE HIGHEST SCALE OF PENSION. 

ANNO QUINTO ET SEXTO VICTORIA REGIN.Z.—CAP. CXIX. 
(12th August, 1842. 


Empowering her Majesty to grant allowances to East India Bishops absent on 
leave. 


Wuereas by law the salaries of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay respectively are payable to them respectively only so long as they respec- 
tively exercise the functions of their several offices in the East Indies, and 
no longer; and the pensions which her majesty is empowered to grant to 
such bishops respectively can by law be granted only on their respective 
resignation of their said offices: and whereas it is expedient to enable her 
majesty to make a moderate provision for such of the said bishops who, after 
such residence in the East Indies as hereinafter mentioned, shall, with her 
majesty’s permission, return to Europe for a period not exceeding eighteen 
calendar months, and also to provide for making a further payment to the 
Bishop of Madras and the Bishop of Bombay respectively, if during such 
absence of the Bishop of Calcutta such Bishop of Madras or Bombay shall 
perform the functions of the said Bishop of Calcutta; be it enacted by the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, That in case her majesty shall be 
pleased from time to time or at any time to grant permission to any Bishop 
of Calcutta who shall have resided in the East Indies for a period of ten 
years, and to any Bishop of Madras or of Bombay who shall have resided in 
the East Indies for a period of fifteen years, to return to Europe for a period 
not exceeding eighteen calendar months from the time of departure from the 
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East Indies, then and in every such case it shall be lawful for her majesty, in 
manner mentioned in an act of the fifty-third year of the reign of his majesty 
George the Third as to the grant of the pension to the Bishop of Calcutta, to 
grant to such Bishop of C alcutta, Madras, r Bombay respectively, so return- 
ing to Europe, a furlough allowance not cnaaiiliinn the highest amount of pen- 
sion which her majesty is by law empowered to grant to any such bishop, 
and for a period not exceeding eighteen calendar months from the time of the 
departure of such bishop from the East Indies. 


Further Furlough and Allowance may be granted, 


And be it enacted, That it shall be lawful for her majesty to grant to 
any ried bishop who, having obtained such furlough and received such fur- 
lough allowance, shall have returned to the East Indies, and have resumed 
the functions of his office, a second furlough of similar duration and of similar 
amount, to commence from and aiter the expiration of five years from the time 
of such bishop’s resuming the exercise of his functions in the East Indies. 


Allowance to but one Bishop at a time, 


3. Provided always, and itis hereby enacted, That it shall not be lawful for 
her majesty to grant such furlough allowance to more than one such bishop at 
one and the same time. 


Additional Allowance to Bishops performing Functions of Bishops absent on 
f i a } 9 . / 
‘urlough. 


And be it enacted, that in case it shall please her majesty to extend the 
Pate istical jurisdiction and functions of the Bishops of Madras and Bombay, 
or of either of them, so as to enable such last-mentioned bishop, during such 
absence of the Bishop of Calcutta, to perform the functions of the said Bishop 
of Calcutta, then and in that case, so long as the Bishop of Madras or the 
Bishop of Bombay shall perform the functions of the Biahog of Calcutta, the 
said Bishop of Madri as or the Bishop of Bombay shall, in addition to his 
salary as Bishop of Madras or Bombay, have and be entitled to a further 
annual allowance of ten thousand company’s rupees for so long time as he 
shall perform the functions of such Bishop of Calcutta. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


—_—_-— 


rHE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND. 


AMONG many discouragements of consistent religion in high places, it 
is not right to overlook one cause for gratitude. Notwithstanding the 
unpopularity which such conduct would be sure to bring upon her 
from the Scotch Presbyterians, and the abuse which dissenting publi- 
cations would be sure to lavish upon her in this country, the Queen is 
said to have abstained from all acts of public worship unauthorized by 
the chureh of which she is a member, during her visit to the north. 
How the journals alluded to can have defended their own strictures to 
themselves, it is difficult to imagine ; for no reason but a conscientious 
one can be assigned for such a course, and is not liberty of conscience 
their very palladium ? What would her Majesty have lost by going 
to the kirk 2? The loyalty of churchmen stands on foundations which 
ho inconsistencies in their governors can undermine—she is secure 
of them, at all events. What would she have gained ? ‘The applause 
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of all who idolize religious liberty—of every dissenter in the realm— 
of every true follower of John Knox in Scotland—of every man who, 
being without principles himself, conceives that such things are obso- 
lete, and only fit for monks in the dark ages. It is deeply to be 
regretted that some of her ministers had not courage to follow her 
good example; but they are advanced at least to middle age; and 
never let it be forgotten ‘th: at, when they were young and susceptible, 
the clergy who entertained strongest opinions on the rights of the church 
were the men whose want of love, and zeal, and devotion to the ser- 
vice in which they were engaged, made their principles like a sword 
in the hand of a child, sometimes powerless, sometimes dangerous, 
but oftenest nugatory and ineffective. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF HONORARY CANONRIES. 


Tur space ocenpied this month by an account of, and extracts from, 
an episcopal charge, which has e ‘xeited rather more than usual eu- 
riosity, delays a notice of other charges, or, as in the case of the Bishop 
of Salisbury’ s, unfairly reduces their relative proportions. One fact, 
however, which this prelate mentions should be imitated in every 
cathedral in the realm: it is the re-endowment of the despoiled ca- 
nonries ; not, indeed, with any great munificence, but to a sufficient 
extent not to make them costly honours to such as may receive them 
—honours such as a bishop might hesitate to offer from real delicacy. 
The Dean and Chapter of Sarum have appropriated 702. a year to 
this purpose, and 6502, the gift of an individual, has been invested. 
This will allow 5/. to the honorary pre -hendaries for each sermon—the 
very sum which a friend of the writer, who held one of the small 
‘anonries at Salisbury, received four times a year when he went to 
sen ich, and as reguls arly expended the whole of it on his j journey. 
Until something of this kind is done, wherever these ambiguous 
means of complimenting the clergy exist, few who ought to receive 
such distinctions will desire, though they may accept them. It is not 
in the majority of instances that the inoney is any object, but that the 
clergyman to whom such an honour is offered will dread the opinion 
of the world. “ The *y will think it is my vanity which prompts me to 
pay all my expenses to and from the cathedral town, for the sake of 
preaching in the choir and being a canon. They will not suppose 
this honour is unsolicited—they will say, There is a man who would 
never have been a prebendary, if stalls did not go a begging.” Such 
are the by-words which, on a point of conscience, a man might despise, 
but in a mere matter of compliment he will not; and hence it is evi- 
dent that, before the stations in question can answer their objects, an 
endowment must be found for them. Discouraging as it is to think 
that contributions to such funds may be merely forming a store which 
some future parliam nt may take aw: ay, the cathedral system can 
never be reanimated without it. ‘The idea ‘of a cathedral as the centre 
ofall that is eminent in the diocese for wisdom, piety, and zeal, pure 
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taste, refined eloquence, and literary attainment, must become entirely 
obsolete. If an unscrupulous use of patronage has anywhere made it 
so already, the marvel is how machinery so well calculated to produce 
admirable effects can have been so abused as to become suspected ; 
for certain it is that the nation looked on while the cathedral esta- 
blishments were destroyed with the apathy of Vandals in taste and 
infidels in creed. 


EXTRACTS FROM ARCHDEACON MANNING'S LATE CHARGE. 


1 am so fully convinced that in a few years all our churches will be more or 
less restored, that I shall say nothing of the duty of repair, but only urge that 
in the work of restoring you will first get the advice, if not the oversight, of 
some architect, who understands both what is the age and character of the 
structure, and also how to carry out the same idea in repairing or enlarging 
the fabric. 

I will now refer to some particular subjects which have been forced upon 
my mind in the course of visitation. And first, | would ask your attention for 
a while to the state of the church-seats, as they are correctly termed in law. 

It is well known, that three hundred years ago, the whole area of our 
churches, with few and slight exceptions, was open and free to all; the only 
exceptions were seats of which the private and permanent use was assigned by 
the bishop, or, in other words, by a faculty. The whole area of the church 
was common to all parishioners, and very significantly shadowed forth the 
unity and the equality of all members in the mystical body of Christ. It was’ 
a pathetic witness against the self-elevation and self-preterence of one above 
another, a rebuke of the exalting vigilance of private rights, and a manifesta- 
tion that in Christ all things are united; that in him there is * neither bond 
nor free ;” that the mysteries of the creation and regeneration are laws alike 
to all. There was a deep moral and spiritual meaning lying hid in this internal 
order of the Church of Christ; and not only so, it was a most wholesome and 
subduing discipline to the minds of those who, by their wealth or rank without 
the walls of the church, might be tempted, to their own great spicitual hurt, 
to carry the same bearing and temper into it. Irom time to time—be it for 
ever so short a season—all men were reminded of their natural equality, and 
of their equal need of one and the same atoning sacrifice. Separate seats were 
permitted only in cases of such peculiar exemptions as could not be drawn 
into precedent, e. ¢., to the lord of the soil, to the patron, or to some great bene- 
factor of the particular church; and the exemption could be made by no one 
but the bishop alone. The whole of the remaining space was free for the 
common use of the parishioners, subject to the disposal of the churchwardens. 
And so long as this disposing power was real and not nominal, there was no 
confusion, no strife, no litigation, but order and certainty, and a fitting arrange- 
ment of the parishioners, according as they and their families had need. 

Now, it is well known that the present state of our churches is the direct 
reverse of all this ; so absolutely is the whole area of the church pre-occupied 
by separate seats, that there remain few, and they almost always the worst 
seats in the church, at the disposal of the churchwardens. If it be asked, how 
has this remarkable change been brought about? I believe the following outline 


‘of the case will serve for answer. Either by the force of personal habit, or by 


the disposal of the churchwardens, certain parishioners accustomed themselves 
to the use of certain seats. In process of time, they claimed them for their 
own, against the very authority by the express or tacit sanction of which alone 
they had been permitted to use them. Thenceforward a new principle obtained 
in the appropriation of church-seats. Hitherto there had existed only two 
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sources from which any parishioner could obtain a privilege in any seat; the 
one being the bishop, who could make that privilege absolute and permanent, 
the other the churchwardens, who could make it conditional and for a time 
only. But when once the idea of custom entered into the matter, the rules ef 
ecclesiastical and common law became entangled, and a new and injurious 
principle established itself. And yet it was not use alone that would suffice to 
make good a private right to a church-seat. Any person claiming a seat must 
needs shew either a faculty or a prescription, which will suppose a faculty ; 
but the question is still open as to the conditions on which a pres criptive 
claim is held to be good, and as to the number of years’ possession and repair 
which will suffice to establish such a prescription. This is a point which is 
tried at common law, and the decisions have been various. I therefore shall 
hot attempt any opinion on the subject, especially as it is needless to my pre- 
sent purpose. It is a notorious fact that, under the plea of prescription, the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary and the authority of the churchwardens have been 
silently but most effec tually excluded ; for such is the uncertainty, odiousness, 
and expense of litigating in-questions of church-seats, that parties who have 
been not personally, but only officially bound to interfere, have unhappily suf- 
fered the encroachments without resistance ; in the long run, personal interest 
being always found to be keener-eyed and more tenacious than official power. 
It may not be amiss to say, in passing, that it is highly probable, if the validity 
of all private claims to church-seats were tried, a very small number could be 
made good. Bat valid or invalid, so long as they continue to be exclusively 
held and used, the same ill effects in practice must ensue. 

What has leila said of such a customary use as affords even a plausible 
claim by prescription, may be, in fact, extended to all customary use what- 
soever, from the time that the user of the seat begins to take acts of ownership, 
such as altering the form of the seat, or upon its site erecting a pew. I have 
hitherto abstained from so much as using the word ‘ pew,” because it is, in 
its modern sense, altogether distinct from the term, a church-seat. By the 
latter is to be unde rstood simply sic a portion of the common sittings or open 
benches of the parish church as any give n person or family may have been in 
the habit of using. By the word“ pe w” is now technically understood a por- 
tion of the common area fenced off by exclusive partitions, and raised to any 
height the user of it may direct. Such, in fact, is the state of nearly all 
church-seats at present. Pews have been erected without faculty, without pre- 
scription, without any shadow of legal right, title, or authority ; sometimes by 
those whose wealth and local influence have suppressed all opposition into 
secret regrets and unuttered feelings of wrong; sometimes even by church- 
wardens, the sworn guardians of the church against such encroacliments, who 
have recorded their year of office by the erection of a pew ; sometimes it has 

been effected against the will of clergy and churchwardens, by the mere exhi- 
bition of an ill-governed temper, which, if thwarted ever so justly, would re- 
taliate by uniform and universal hostility ; and lastly, sometimes by the best 
and most amiable of people, who would ‘hi ive shrunk from the thought of any 
act of encroachment or undue consideration of themselves ; for so thoroughly 
has the idea of any jurisdiction in church-seats been extinguished in practice, 
and so fully are people persuaded of their exclusive and peculiar private right 
to their own seat in the parish church, that sometimes we have heard of its 
being /ef to non-parishioners, or sold to an inhabitant of the parish, or locked 
up against all other occupants, and the like; all which, I need not say, are 


simply illegal acts. Now, in this w ay the absolute community of the area of 


the church has been overlaid by an equally absolute establishment of the 
theory of private property. What was once a type of the communion of saints 
and the courts of the he avenly Jerusalem, has, in this way, been too often 

de er aded into a very compendium of exclusiveness and a field of jealous liti- 
gation. 


it would lead me far beyond both my present design and the limits T desire 
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to observe, if I were to enter upon the unhappy consequences which have fol- 
lowed from this inversion of the church's order. Suffice it to remind you, that 
the best sites in our churches are occupied by exclusive pews, and the poor are 
thrust into inconvenient and remote sittings; that in many places the pews 
have so enclosed and appropriated the whole interior of the church, that the 
poor are thrust out altogether from the House of our Common Father; that, 
when this is not so, yet in the very presence of God, where all temporal dis- 
tinctions should be blended in one aspect of brotherhood, the inequalities of 
our earthly lot are forced upon us with a nakedness and an obtrusiveness 
which galls one’s very heart. 

The truth must be told. Pews are a strong abuse, a triumphant usurpation, 
fenced about by the difficulties and costs of obtaining a legal remedy. Private 
rights have no place in the freehold of God. It is against Him that we commit 
the trespass. 

With great joy, therefore, I see, in the Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, appointed in the year 1830, a recommendation made to the crown 
that henceforward no permanent faculties shall be granted ; and that an effec- 
tive jurisdiction to determine all other questions in the disposal of church- 
seats, be constituted. Ilow soon this may be carried into effect 1 have, at 
this moment, no knowledge. In the meanwhile, I would desire to approach 
the subject in another and altogether unofficial way. My reason for introduc- 
ing it to you, brethren, at this time, is this: Iam so ‘deeply convinced, by 
personal inspection of about seventy churches, and by much familiar conversa- 
tion with both clergy and laity, that the erection of pews has been one chief 
cause of the mutilation of the most beautiful buildings; of the disorder and 
obstruction even of the offices of the church ; and of the consequent violation of 
the rubrics of the Prayer-Book; that I am confident no real restoration can 
be effected so long as the present system of pews exists. Order, regularity, 
the becoming equality of brethren in Christ, we can never recover till we have 
swept away “what the declension and lawlessness of generations has accumu- 
lated. It is altogether ra mistake to fancy that pews are a means of order in 
the church : it is “ certainty that is the mother of quietness ;’" and certainty 
is not obtained by panels and partitions, but by the universal extinction of 
rights which can be pleaded each against the other; and by the restoration of 
the only lawful authority which is able to dispose of the customary use of our 
common heritage among the members of the church. 

Again, the money you lay out upon your churches, so long as the present 
system of pew- making exists, will be in no little eter spent in vain. Not 
only the idea and sympathy of the communion of saints, but mere worldly calcu- 
lations urge us to throw down these middle walls of partition, which, in a divided 
time of the church—chiefly in the time of her overthrow by the schismatical 
league of the seventeenth century—have risen up between the members of 
Christ. It has been ascertained with much care and exactness that, in fair 
average cases of pews now existing, by the restoration of the open seats there 
would be a gain in space of twenty- eight, thirty-eight, or even sometimes of 
ne per cent.; or to make the best case we can for pews, it may be said, that 

by the most favourable measurement, the waste of room is never less than 
twe nty per cent. 

Again, as to the cost, reckoning according to the space which is covered, 
oak seats are very little more expensive than deal pews ; reckoning according 
to the number of seats obtained, the oak seats will be actu: uly: cheaper. 

* * . 

I believe there are few men who do not agree in thinking the existence of 
pews to be a great and lamentable evil. Nevertheless, it is an evil which has 
at its back the support of long-established use. It would be a mere extrava- 

‘ance to attempt to reduce it by assault; too much of our: fallen nature 1s 
wound about it to allow of such an attempt. We know what it is to touch 


one such case, even with the clearest law before us; and that will protect us 
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from the hardihood of opening an universal warfare. Let me not, therefore, 
for a moment be understood to address myself to anything but the hearts and 
consciences of those who have it in their power to reduce some portion of this 
evil, and thereby to set an example which others may be led to follow. Now, 
it does happen that most of us are possessed of the absolute control over one 
or more pews. We may be sure that the poorer will never give up their ex- 
clusive privileges till they see the richer setting the example; and that the 
laity will never betake themselves to open seats so long as we the clergy in- 
dulge ourselves in our pews. The last step in deliberation is the first in practice. 
If we cannot all of us make this offering to the communion of saints, some of 
usmay. Let us, as many of us as are able, begin by twos and threes, and let us 
remember that, if we are restrained by any private feelings, or wishes, or pre- 
ferences, or by any unwillingness to make the sacrifice, then most assuredly 
we must give up all hope of seeing our lay brethren do what we do not ; unless, 
indeed, it be reserved for us to be so openly rebuked by them as to be left to 
follow where we ouglit to lead. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE TO THE CLERGY OF THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF DURHAM, ETC. BY ARCHDEACON TILORP: 


Tue official communications of those in authority to the clergy over 
whom they preside are generally unfit subjects for criticism by the 
parties they address; and it is with no intention of discussing its 
merits that these observations are prefixed to some extracts from an 
excellent charge of Archdeacon ‘Thorpe. ‘They are merely intended 
as a marked approval of the manner in which it is issued. It is im- 
portant that the clergy should have opportunities of studying the advice 
of those to whom the ‘y owe all deference—to say nothing of canonical 
obedience ; and it is not cert: ainly too much to expect thi at they should 
pay a shilling or eighteen pence for the advantage ; but there is the 
difficulty —the men who most need it are least likely to pay for it. 
They may join in requesting a dignitary to print it; how can they 
do otherwise, should thei ir brethren, from whatever motiv e, solicit him 
at a visitation dinner? But unless it follow them to their homes they 
will never think again upon the matter. On the other hand, when a 
charge is prese nted, many will regard it as a personal attention from 
their superior, and thus be inclined to set upon it an increased value. 
We might he sorry that some important documents of this kind 
should not be made gene rally accessible ; but regarding them as in 
some manner confidential communications from the bishop or arch- 
deacon to the clergy of a district, such an inconvenience would not 
always balance the above advantages. Local practices, unsanctioned 
by the canons and rubrics, or directly violating them, are censured ; 
why should it be published far ane near that any place exists where 
such things are done, especially when it is atte mpted to reform them ? 
A morbid conscientiousness may distract one archde: aconry, a secular 
spirit may paralyze the next, but each will lay hold upon any authori- 
inte e charge delivered to the other as enc ouraging its own faults , and 
deprecating the authority of its own superior. 
Nothing is further from the writer's intention than the uttering of a 
sentence disrespectful to constituted authorities, but he must add, 
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among the advantages of such private circulation, that where a bi ishop 
or archdeacon has been obv iously wrought upon by party feeling, has 
spoken under any misinformation, or e xposed himself by any ill-judged 
language to public censure, it is well that a know ledge of it should be 
confined as much as possible to his own clergy, who may often dis- 
cover in the benevolence of his conduct, or the evidence of his good 
meaning, an apology for his words which might not be received so 
readily beyond the borders of the diocese or archdeaconry. These 
pages ‘should never contain an extract from ch: arges thus privately cir- 
culated which seemed like ‘ly to compromise the author; and no time 
can be more opportune for these observations than when a charge is 
issued, to no portion of which they can offensively apply, bearing upon 
its titke—* Printed by desire of the cle ‘rey: not published.” 


‘*1.—The opinion of the Privy Council has been taken upon the subject of lay 
baptism, and its validity has been finally aftirmed by that tribunal, in accordance 
with the previous judgment of the inferior courts. ‘To this decision I trust the 
clergy will pay due obedience, whatever may be their individual view of the case. 
We are bound by our ecclesiastical law, as expounded by the courts, and are not 
justified by our own opposite persuasions, however well founded they may seem 
to be, in any adverse practice. For myself, L freely acquiesce in this judgment ; 
for, however inconvenient and improper, nay unwarrantable in a settled church, 
baptism by laymen may be, as it undoubtedly is; and I scruple not to affirm this 
notwithstanding the recent sentence; | have always thought it a valid baptism ; 
admitting the baptized person to Christianity. He becomes ‘a memberof Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kin sdom of heaven,’ being received into 
the church catholic ¢ in the name of the Father, Son, and oly Ghost.’ It remains 
with every particular church to settle the terms and manner of admission to its 
own communion, with the privileges, civil and religious, which it may grant or 
refuse; and the mind of this our church, in any doubtful case, is only known 
through the ecclesiastical tribunals, to whom the cognizance of such questions is 
committed, 

“ But we have to regret that the presiding judge on this occasion was pleased 
to go out of his way to tender gratuitous advice to the clergy, which they will do 
well to disregard ; to the effect, that if their consciences were disturbed by this or 
any other rule of ecclesiastical law, they have the remedy in their own hands ; 
and m: ay, by re Signing their cures, withdraw themselves from obnoxious duties ; 
and to give point to the remark, his lordship mentioned some singular case of 
high feeling and action on the part of a lawyer, as an example for you to follow. 

“Tt is painful and une xpected to see an unprovoked display of hostility and 
bitterness on the bench of justice, though it had been no way surprising or unusual 
had it shewn itselfelsewhere. . . . . What right had he to suppose that 
the clergy would resist the law? or even murmur against it? Buta clergyman is 
oud by other ties than those which apply to a civil officer, who, as the servant 
of the state, cannot honestly take or retain an office to the duties of which he has 
a conscientious objection. But a clergyman is not a civil officer of the state, and, 
in respect of his spiritual character, owes allegiance to another power. Ile cannot 
unchurch himself, whither shall he fly? His vows are upon him, and he must 
execute his functions under penalties far greater than human laws can impose ; 
functions not derived from the state, and of *which the state cannot deprive him. 
It is to the church he is responsible; the church only can free him from the 
charge which the church committed to him; and he would be wanting to his 
highest obligations if he relinquished the spiritual character and duties with which 
he is invested at the bidding of any other authority on earth. So that ifa man 
could forget what he owes to himself and those connected with him, abandon his 
station and his habits, and reduce his family to hopeless poverty,—hopeless, since 
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he is debarred any lucrative pursuit for their support (and all this might be done, 
and would be done and suffered in a good and for a sufficient cause) ; still he is not 
at liberty,and duty would forbid him voluntarily, and except under compulsion, to 
leave that post and those functions in the church to which, by the good providence 
of God, he has been called. 

° * . - 

‘‘ But this proceeding and its circumstances bring to mind the loss of our con- 
vocation, where the judgment of the church might be solemnly taken upon sucha 
question, and others of yet higher interest, education, for instance ; as well as upon 
many important subjects of internal economy, which must necessarily come under 
your consideration ; where the plans for the extension of her border might be dis- 
cussed and matured, and some distinct course of action deliberately established, 
which would inspire confidence : a confidence by no means accorded to the irre- 
gular practices of a few bold and influential individuals, who take a strange and 
fearful responsibility in putting themselves in the place of the church, dealing not 
only with matters of detail, but with sacred principles, and acting in all respects 
in her behalf as if they were her legitimate representatives. If I feel strongly on 
this subject, it is under the persuasion not lightly formed, but of which the grounds 
cannot be given in this place, and all of which are strengthened by recent events ; 
that the safety and prosperity, nay the existence of the church as a member of the 
state, perhaps as a branch of the church catholic, depends upon the restoration of 
her synods. 

. a2 et . 

‘‘T should have counselled jealousy and suspicion of the 90th Tract, had the 
subtle interpretations and dangerous sophistries of that pamphlet been then pub- 
lished. The alleged purpose of the writer, for which I give him credit, is a 
poor justification of the work. 

«Yet with these impressions full upon me, and witha persuasion that the move- 
ment brought evil and danger, without the compensating benefits attributed to it 
by many eminent persons, but which [ am unable to recognise ; I desire to speak 
with the highest respect of the authors of the Tracts, distinguished, as beyond 
doubt they are, by piety and devotedness, by learning and singleness of purpose. 
It is surprising, and distressing too, to see the virulence with which they have 
been assailed ; the unseemly clamour raised against them; the wicked efforts, 
particularly on the part of the press, to drive them from our Sion. Let me ask, 
have they alone offended by the novelty and questionable character of their 
opinions? Are they the only persons who magnify favourite doctrines at the cost 
of others which we are bound to teach, and sailing close upon the confines of 
orthodoxy, have brought their disciples to the verge of separation? We have some 
who sit loose to church authority ; treat our discipline as if it had doubtful war- 
rant; and hold our formularies in slight esteem: there are those who recognise 
only two orders in the Christian ministry ; there are others who question baptismal 
regeneration ; and some who view the sign of the cross as plain idolatry. Yet 
they are treated with forbearance and even favour ; nor is their attachment to the 
church brought into question against them. Why is the same indulgence to be 
denied to the tractarians of Oxford! No reason has yet been given to shew their 
disaffection ; none to prove that they have less zeal, mistaken it may be, and, to 
our apprehension, ill directed, for the doctrines, the government, and discipline of 
the establishment, than we ourselves. In labours of Christian love, in learning, in 
holiness of life,—are they deficient here? And if to believe and profess the doc- 
trines of the church, as we read them in her articles, homilies, and liturgy ; to 
observe her practice and discipline, and maintain uninterrupted affectionate com- 


munion with her in all her offices, be an evidence of churchmanship, then I take 
them to be churchmen,” 
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Name. | Deg. 
Ashley, B. B. Gifford | nua. 
Barrett, Alfred ......... | BA. 
Bavley, Thomas ...... | B.A. 
Beck, James....cccccess | M.A. 
Brine, Edward......... 
Brown, Meredith ...... B.A. 
Brunett, FE. Haydon... | pea. 
Evans, James Joyce... | M.A. 
Kerryman, FE. A. ...... | BA 
Harris, H. Thomas ... | p.a 
House, Tl. Hammond B.A 
Irwin, James ....ccccce | BoA. 


Jenkins, W. Divinity 
{Student,Cowbridge 
Leir, John Macie 
Lewis, T. 
Student, Cowbridge 


Tessier, P. A. de eeeeee 
Whitelock, Benjamin 
Baker, Richard Pearce 


Bedford, Charles 
Brown, Thomas 


Burbidge, Thomas ... 


Jusbnell, William 


Clerke, Thomas Gray 
Day, Jobn Josiah ...... 


Ellerton, G. M. K. 


Evans, Thomas Divi- 
nity Student, Usk 


| BeAs 
Divinity 2} 
§ 


| 
| 


Evans, Richard......... | 


Grove, Charles W. ... 


Gwyon, G. G. ,.... ees 


llarries, T. ( Literate) 
Hlughes, J. (Literate) 


Lawrence, W. Baston | 


Pears, Edmund Warde 
Randolpb, Francis ... 
Smith, W. Edward ... 


Stack, Richard 


Williams, J. J., Divi-) | 


nity Stu. Cowbridge § 


DEACONS, 
College. 
St. Alban’s Hall 


- Worcester 
| Magdalen Hall 


Corpus Christi 


Queens’ 


University 
Merton 
Trinity 
University 


Jesus 


W orcester 
‘Trinity 


New Inn Hall 


Corpus Christi 


St. John's 
PRIESTS, 


St. John’s 
New College 


St. David’s, Lam. 


Trinity 


University 


Queen’s 
Corpus Christi 


Brasennose 


} 
| 
| 


University. 


Oxtord 
Oxtord 


Oxford 


Camb. 
| 


Camb. 


| Durham 


| Oxford 


Camb. 


| Oxford 


| 


Oxford 


| Oxford 


Dublin 


| Oxford 


j 


St. David's, Lam.) 


St. David’s, Lam. 


St. Peter's 


| St. David’s, Lam. 


Magdalen Hall 
St. John’s 
I.xeter 


Trinity 


| Camb. 


Oxford 


| Camb. 


Oxford 
| Oxford 


Camb. 


| Oxford 


| Camb. 


Oxford 


' Camb. 


Oxford 
Dublin 


Ordaining Bishop. 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury, by I. d. 

{ from Bp. Chich. 
Salisbury 

§ Salisbury, by I. d. 

YU from Bp. Worces. 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Salisbury 
Llandaff 

| Salisbury 

{ Llandaff, by |. d. 

% Abp. Dublin 
Llandaff 

| Llandaff 
| Llandaff 
| Salisbury, by 1. d. 
} from Abp. Cant. 

| (Salisbury, by 1. d, 

| } from Abp. Cant. 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 

Liandaff 
Salisbury, byl. d. 

Bp. Worcester 
Salisbury, by I. d. 

} Bp. of Oxford 

Salisbury 

Salisbury 
Salisbury, by I. d. 

} Abp. Canterbury. 

Llandaff 

Llandaff 

Llandaff 

Llandaff 

Llandaff 

| Llandaff 

| Liandaff 

| Salisbury 

| Salisbury 

| Liandaff 

| § Liandaff, by 1. d. 
} Abp. of Dublin 
' Liandaff 
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Ingtanv.—On the 18th of September, the Lord Bishop of Limerick held an ordina- 
tion at St. Munchen’s Church, Limerick, when the following gentlemen were admitted 
into Holy Orders :—Deacons—John Norman, B.A. ; Edward Lee Sandford, B.A.; 
Joseph Chapman, B.A., all of Trinity College, Dublin. Priests—F, J. Clark, B.A., 


W. Sandford, B.A.; Robert Rowbotham, B,A.; R. Herbert, B.A.; R. 


Longfeld, 


B.A.; R. Ellis, B.A.; John Johuson Egan, B.A.; William E, Kingston, B.A. ; H. 
Fry, B.A.; A. William Edwards, B.A. ; all of Trinity College, Dublin, 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Lord Bishop of St. David's will 
hold a General Ordination in the chapel 
of St. David's College, Lampeter, on Sun- 
day, the 2nd of October. 

The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph will 
hold bis next Ordination at St. Asaph, on 
Sunday, the 6th of November. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely will hold his 
next Ordination at Ely, on Sunday, the 
27th of November. 

The Lord Bishop of Winchester will 
hold his next Ordination at Farnham 
Castle, on Sunday, the 11th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester will 
hold his next Ordination at Worcester, on 
Sunday, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will bold 
his next Ordination at Oxford, on Sunday, 
the 16th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Durbam will hold 
his next Ordination at Durbam, on Sun- 
day, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Chichester will hold 
his next Ordination at Chichester, on Sun- 
day, the 18th of December. 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold 
his next Ordination at Norwich, ov Sun- 
day, the @9th day of January, 1845. 
Candidates are to forward their papers 
without fail, on or before the 29th day 
of November, pre-paid, and to attend at 
the Palace for examination at a quarter 
before ten o’clock on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, the 25th of January. 





VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 
The Lord Bishop of St. David's intends 
to hold his Primary Visitation at the 
times and places following : — Brecon, 
Tuesday, Oct. 4th; Carmarthen, Thurs- 
day, Oct. 6th; Haverfordwest, Tuesday, 
Oct. Lith; Cardigan, Thursday, Oct. 15th, 





PREFERMENTS AND CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Rev. T. S. Ackland, Mathematical Master 


at the Royal Institution School, and 
late Curate of St. Michael's, Toxteth- 


park, bas been presented by the Rectors 
of Liverpool to the church of St. Stephen, 
Byrom-street. 

Rev, M. Allen, to be Aftern. Lect. of St. 
Jobn’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Rev, S. Allen, C. of Brasted, Kent, to 
be C, of St. Margaret's, Lynn Regis. 
Rev. B. J. Armstrong, to the V. of Crowle, 
in the counties of York and Lincoln. 
Patron, W. Duncombe, Esq , of North- 

church, Herts. 

Rev. C. Badham, late C. of Chelmon- 
diston, to the C, of St. Barnabas, Liver - 
pool. 

Rev. W. A. Beaufort, R. of Brinny, to 
the R. of Ballydelohera and Temple- 
usque, 

Rey. E. T. Bigge, to the newly-created 
Archdeaconry of Lindisfarne. 

Rev. J. Birch, formerly of High Hoyland, 
to the Incumbency of Brighouse, York. 

Rev. W. T. Blew, to be Minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Milton, next Gravesend. 
Kent. 

Rev. J. A. Bolster, R. of Inchinabacky, 
to the Prebend of Killaspigmullane and 
KR. of Kilcoane ; pat., the Lord Bishop 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

Rev. W. Braithwaite, to the C. of St. 
Peter’s, Jersey. 

Rev. H. Brown, C. of Ballycanew, to the 
living of Kilnemanagh., 

Rev. T. J. Burton, to the C. of St. James’s 
Church, Enfield Highway, on the nomi- 
nation of the Rev. J. F. Russell, the 
Incumbent. 

Rev. P. Cann, to the V. of Broadwood- 
wiger, Devon; pat., the Bishop, by 
lapse, 

Rev. J. W. Clarke, to the Incumbencv of 
the Holy Trinity Church, Crockbam 
Hill, Westerham, Kent ; pat., Charles 
Warde, Esq., of Squerries. 

Rev. R. Courtenay, to the R. of Thornton 
Watlass, Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Cooke, M.A., to be Chaplain to 
the Earl of Malmesbury. 

Rev. H. W. Cookes, to the R. of Astley, 
Worcestershire. : 
Rev. G. Grabbe, to the Assist. C. of 

Felixtow, Suffolk. 

Rev. G. J, Davie, to be C. of Brasted, 

Kent. 
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Rev. O. Davys, to be Canon of Peter- 
borough, and Archdeacon of North- 
ampton, 

Rev. E. A. Dayman, to the R, of Shil- 
lingstone, otherwise Okeford Shilling, 
Dorsetshire ; pat., J. Thompson, Esq. 

Rev. H. N. Dudding, to the V. of St. 
Peter's, St. Alban’s, Herts ; pat., Bishop 
of Ely. 

Rev. J. Earle, V. of Aughton-cum-Cott- 
ingwith, to be Head Master of the 
Clergy Sons’ School, Lucan, Ireland. 

Kev, E, Edwards, tothe R. of East Winch; 
pat., Rev. G. E, Kent, Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Eley, to St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Waltham Abbey, Essex, 

Rev. IT. Elmore, to be Vice-Principal of 
the National Society’s Training College 
at Chelsea, 

Rev. R. C. Fell, C. of Warlingbam, 
Surrey, to the V. of North-Matravers, 
Dorset ; pat., the Rev. T. O. Bartlett, 

Rev. W. Fison, P. C. of New Bucken- 
ham, Norfolk, to be a Surrogate for 
granting marriage licences, probates of 
wills, &c. 

Rev. R. Gibbings, to the R.and V. of 
Raymunterdoney, county of Donegal ; 
pat., the Bishop. 

Rev. D. A. Godfrey, M.A., of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to be Head Master of 
the Devonport Classical School, ‘There 
were thirty-seven candidates, 

Rev, A. Goff, to the R. of Carne, in the 
County of Wexford, 

Rev, J. Gollock, R. of Carrigrohanbeg, to 
the Living of Brinny, Ireland. 

Rev. J. Gore, of the Cloisters, Windsor, 
to the V. of Shalbourn, in the counties 
of Berks and Wilts, and within the 
Peculiar Jurisdiction of the Dean of 
Sarum ; pat., the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor. 

Rev. J. Grant, to the R. of Temple- 
bodan, 

Rev, R. Harvey, tothe R, and V. of Leck, 
co. Donegal; pat., the crown. 

Rev. H. C. H. Hawkins, to the P. C. of 
Chilton super Polden cum Edington, 
Somerset. 

Rev. A. B. Hazlewood, C. of Greenwich, 
to the C. of St. James, Westminster. 
Rev. W. Hodgson, P. C. 
Lancashire, to the Incumbency of Bra- 
thay, near Ambleside ; pat., G. Red- 
mayne, Esq. 

Rev. H. Hughes, to the R. of the New 
Church in Gordon-square, London, 


of Whitewell, | 


Rev C. Hughes, to the P. C. of Congle- | 


ton, Cheshire, vacant by the promotion 
of the Rev. T. B. Ingham ; pats., the 
Mayor and Corporation. 

Rev. R, P. Hull, to the P. C. of Buxton, 
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Derbysbire, vacant by the cession of 
the Rev. F. Grey; pat., the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Rev. J. Image, to the V. of Bodiam, 
Sussex; pat., Lady Thomas, 

Rev. T. b. Ingham, P. C, of Congleton, 
Cheshire, to the church recently erected 
atRainhill, 

Rev. J. W. Inman, Head Master of the 
Grantham School, to be one of the 
Chaplains to the Earl of Hardwick. 

Rev. T. W. Irby, to the R. of Rushmere, 
Suffolk; pats., Lord Boston, and F. W. 
Irby, Esq. 

Rev. J. K. Jennings, late of Brampton, 
Northumberland, to be Assistant Mi- 
nister of Milverton Episcopal Chapel, 
Leamington Priors, 

Rev. John Jessopp, M.A., Minister of 
the English Episcopal Church, Ostende, 
to he Chaplain to His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians. 

Rev. P. W. Jolliffe, P. C. of St. James, 
Poole, to be Official of the Peculiar of 
Great Canford and Poole. 

Rev. Mr. Jones, of Kilnemanagh, to the 
R. of Rosdroit, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Hinson, 

Rev. R, P. Jones, to the Head Mastership 
of Denbigh Grammar School. 

Rev. J. B. G. Jones, C. of Glocaenog, to 
be Chaplain of the Ruthin Union Work- 
house. 

Rev. G. H. Kempe, C. of Budleigh, 
Salterton, Devon, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Lady Rolle. 

Rev. J. H. La Mothe, C.of St. Paul’s, Pres- 
ton, Lancashire, to the V. of Lezayre, 
Isle of Man. 

Rev. G. Lancaster, to the C. of Aughton, 
Lancashire, 

Rev. W. F. Lanfear, late C. of East 
Brent, Somersetshire, to be Chaplain to 
the Church of England Congregation, 
W isbaden. 

Rev. C. Maginnis, to be Minister of 
Ellesmere Port Church, Cheshire ; pat., 
Bp. of Chester. 

Rev. W. R. Mahon, to the R, of Honing- 
ton, Suffolk, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. J. B. Sams; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rev. E. M‘Causland, to the living of 
Desertogill. 

Rev. J. Mason, to the C. of Great Mal- 
vern, Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. Maynard, to the R. of Sudburn 
cum Capella de Orford, Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Meade, to the R. and V. of 
Inchinabacka. 

Rev. R. M. Milne, C. of Puttenham, 
Surrey, to the V. of South Mims, 
Middlesex. 
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Rev. — Moncrief, C. of Wallasey, to 
the R. of Tattenball, Cheshire. 

Rev. J. Moore, to the P. C. of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Lancashire. 

Rev. M. R. Morgan, P. C. of St. John's, 
near Swansea, and C. of Liansamlet, to 
that Rectory, vacant by the promotion 
of the Rev. H. H. Griffiths. 

Rev. G. Munford, to the Curacy of East 
Winch, Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Orme, to the P. C. of Tanslow, 
Derby. 

Rev. T. Philips, to the V. of Toller Fra- 
trum cum Wynford Eagle, Dorset; 
pat., T. J. W. Fleming, Esq. 

Rev. C. Plumptre, to the R, of Wickbam- 
breux, Kent. ' 

Rev. R. Postlethwaite has been appointed 
by the Colonial Church Society, a Mis- 
sionary to the Upper Town, Western 
Australia. 

Rev. Mr. Ralpb, to be Chaplain to the 
New Model Prison, at Pentonville, 
London. 

Rev. N. J. Raven, to the Curacy of 
Tbhornham, with Holmes next the Sea, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. E. D. Rhodes, to be Officiating 
Minister of Kensington Chapel, Bath. 

Rev. J. Roberts, C. of Cegidog, and 
Chaplain to Lord Dinorben, to be 
Chaplain of the St. Asaph Union Work- 
house. 

Rev. R. Shepherd, C. of St. Mary’s, 
Whitechapel, London, to the Incum- 
bency of St. Margaret's, Stanstead, 
Herts. 

Rev. J. R. Shurlock, late C. of Witney, 
Oxon, to be Incumbent of the New 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Attle- 
borough, Nuneaton, Warwicksbire ; 
pat., Hon, and Rey. R. B. Stopford. 

Rev. J. Sinclair, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London, and Secretary to the National 
Society, to the V. of Kensington, 
Middlesex ; pat., the Bishop of London. 

Rev. J. Slade, C.of Sutton Valence, Kent, 
to be domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Mansfield. 

Rev. W. Spedding, to the R. of Carrigro- 
hanbeg. 

Rev, R. Stack, to the Curacy of St. 
Peter's, Dublin. 

Rev. C. F. Stewart, to the R. and V. of 
Clondeborka, co. of Donegal ; pat., the 
College. 

Ven. J. M. Stevens, Archdeacon of 
Exeter, bas been elected a Canon Resi- 
dentiary of the Cathedral, in the room 
of the Rev. Whittington Landon, D.D. 
(late Provost of Worcester College), 
deceased. 

Rev. J. M. Sumner, to the R. of North 
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Waltham, Hants ; pat., the Bp. of Win- 
chester. 

Rev. R. L. Sykes, to be Incumbent of the 
New Church at Mickley, in the parish 
of Masham, nor. Ripon. 

Rev. E. Tardy, to the V. of Grinton, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. A. S. Thelwall, to the Ministry of 
Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. 

Rev. G. C. Tomlinson, late C. of Staugh- 
ton, Bedfordshire, to the Incumbency 
of the Holy Trinity Church, Coverbam, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Turner, to the Incumbency of 
Christ Church, Chatham. 

Rev. J. Veitch, to the Church of St, Cuth- 
bert, Edinburgh. 

Rev. T. Waite, to be Chaplain of Giltspur 
Street Compter. 

Rev. T. Watkins, to the V. of Crickadarn 
with Llandavalley, Brecon; pat., G. P. 
Watkins, Esq. 

Rev. J. G Watts, to the C. of Ledbury, 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. — White, to the Incumbency of 
the parishes of Ardemine and Killena, 
in the county of Wexford. 

Rev. J. R. Whyte, to the R. of West 
Worlington, Devon; pat., Lewis W. 
Buck, Esq. 

Rev. W. W. Willan, formerly of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, to be Vice-Prin- 
cipal of the Huddersfield Collegiate 
School. 

Rev. J. Williams, to the V. of Towersey, 
Bucks ; pat., R. B. Slater, Esq., M.D. 

Rev. M. Wilson, late C. of Edenfield, 
Lancasbire, to be Incumbent of the same 
place ; patron, the Rector of Bury. 

Rev. H. Windsor, to the Incumbency of 
Lockwood, near Huddersfield. 

Rev. J. Wing, M.A., R. of Thornbaugh 
with Wansford, to be Rural Dean of the 
Peterborough Deanery. 

Rev. I. Debois Winslow, to the V. of 
Napton-on-the-Hill, Warwickshire. 

Rev. C. W. Woodhouse, to be Assistant 
Minister of St. James’s, Sheffield. 

Rev. G. B. Yard, to the Livings of Wrag- 
by and Panton ; patron, C. Turner, Esq. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Rev. P. Aubin, R. of St. Clement’s, Isle 
of Jersey ; pat., the Governor. 

Hon. and Rev. George de la Poer Beres- 
ford, A.M., Provost of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Mary’s, Tuam, and 
Rector and Vicar of the parish of 
Fenagh, in the county of Leitrim, in the 
diocese of Ardagh. 

Rev. C. W. Burrell, M.A., Senior Fellow 
of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 
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Rev. F. L. D’Arville, R. of Littleton- 


Rev. T. Fisher, formerly R, of Salicote, 


Kev. T. 


Rev. W. B. Grabam, of Magdalen Hall, 
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Rey. S. R. Carver, Incumbent of Stan- | 


niagton, Yorksbire. 


Rev. G. Coleby, R. of Colby; pat., Lord | 


Suffield, and V. of Thorpe Market, Nor- 
folk. 


Rev. G. F. Cooper, C. of Yetminster, 


Dorset. 


upon-Severn, Gloucestershire ; pats., 
Trs. of late Sir H. C. Lippincott. 


——EEE — 


Rev. W. R. Evans, youngest son of the | 


Rev. W. Evans, of Kingsland, Here- 
fordshire. 


Warwickshire. 
Rev. W. Fraser, R. of North Waltham, 
Hants; pat., Bp. of Winchester. 
A. Golding, Curate of West- 
bourne, Sussex. 


Oxford. 

Rev. W. Hinson, M.A., R. of Rossdroit, 
Ireland. 

Rev. S. Hudson, Minor Canon of Car- 
lisle, R. of Hutton-in-the-Forest, pat., 
D. and C, of Carlisle; and Castle 
Carrock, and V. of Castle Sowerby, 
Cumberland, 

The Very Rev. John Ireland, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. 

Rev. T. Jackson, R. of East Cowton, 


————— ae 


Yorkshire; pat., Kirby, Ravensworth 
Hospital, : 

Rev. C. James, Curate of Blackburn. 

Rev. G. C. Jordan, P. C. of Blakeney, 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. J. Kerrick, R. of Paulerspury, 
Northamptunshire; pat., New Coll. | 
Oxford, 


Rev. S, Livingstone, late of Bristol. 

Rev. T. Moore, late of Ringwood. 

Rev. J. W. Niblock, D.D., late Master 
of the London High School, Tavistock. 
square, Lecturer of St. Mary, Somerset, 
and St. Mary, Mounthaw, upper Thames 
Street, London. 

Rev. R. B. Podmore, of Pailton-house, 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. Serjeantson, R. of Kirby Knowles- 
cum- Bagby. 

Rev. H, E. St. John, R. of Barkham and 
Finchamstead, Berks; pat., C. L, 
Gower, Esq. 

The Ven. W. Strong, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Northampton and Canon of Peter- 
borough. 

Rev. Nicholas Tindal, V. of Sandhurst, 
Gloucester, eldest son of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; pat., 
Bp. of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Rev. J. Justus Tucker, Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment. 

Rev. A. Turnor, R. of East Torrington, 
and V. of Wragby, Liucolnsbire ; pat., 
C. Turnor, Esq. 

Rev. R. M Vane, R. of Lowigk and Islip 
Northamptonshire; pat., Duke of 
Dorset ; and Chaplain to the Duke of 
Dorset. 

Rev. B. Waller, V. of Burton-in-Kendal, 
Westmoreland; pat., Trs. of Rev. C. 
Simeon. 

Rev. C, Waller, of Trimley St. Mary, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. W, Weightman, Curate of Hawarth, 
near Bradford. 


Rev. S. Hooper Whittuck, of St Mary 
Hall. 





UNIVERSITY 


NEWS. 





OXFORD. 





August 20. 


The Rev. John Antony Cramer, D.D., 
Principal of New Inn Hall, and Public 
Orator, has been appointed by Her 
Majesty Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory, in the room of the Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, D.D., deceased. 


August 27. 

The electors appointed by the will of 
Dr. Radcliffe have nominated George 
Joseph Bell, B. Med., of Balliol College, 
to be one of the Radcliffe Travelling Fel- 
lows from this University, in the room of | 
Dr. Badham, of Pembroke College. 





Sept. 3. 

Yesterday, Edmund Salusbury Foulkes, 
B.A., scholar of Jesus College, was ad- 
mitted a Probationary Fellow of that 
College. 

a 


CAMBRIDGE. 





August 20. 


Samuel Robert Carter, B.A., has been 
appointed Mathematical Lecturer of Em- 
manuel Collegé. 

Sept. 3. 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol has appointed the right Worship- 
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ful Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L., to be 
Chancellor (Official Principal and Vicar 
General) in and throughout the whole of 
the city and ancient diocese of Bristol, on 
the resignation of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon ‘Thorp. 

The old and beautiful fountain which 
stands in the old court of Trinity, and 
which for some years gave no supply,’ 
owing to the leaden pipes which conveyed 
its water from the spring, near the Mad- 
dingly-road, having been corroded by 
time, is about to be restored to its former 


| 
| 


} 


{GS UNIVERSITY NEWS, 


going a process of thorough repair, The 
modern timber frames have been already 
removed from the windows, and their 
places supplied with stone mullions, to 
harmonize with the fine old dining-hall 
alongside. There is to be a new oriel 
window of stained glass at the north-west 
corner. In addition to these alterations, 
the lodge is being newly roofed. 


Sept. 10. 


The Rev. Lewis Lewis, B.A., of Jesus 
College, was on Wednesday last elected a 


. fF al ‘ .- } . . " . 
usefulness. ‘The master’s lodge is under- | Fellow of that Society. 





BIRTHS AND 


BIRTHS. 
Or Soxns—the Lady of 


Razeley, Rev. T. T., r. of Poplar, Middlesex. 

Beal, Rev. W., D.D., Head Master of the Ta- 
vistock Endowed Grammar Schoo!s, twin 
sons. 

Bebee, Rev. M., r. of Simonbureh, Hexham. 

Honnor, Rev. R. M., ¢c. of Trin. C. Oswestry 

Brooking, Rev. N., c. of Abbotts Kerswell, 
Exeter, 

Cheadle, Rev. J., M.A., v. of Bingley, York- 
shire. 

Conynygham, Rev. J., r. of Weston Longv.lle, 
Nortolk. 

Colls, Rev. T. C., r. of Kingsfield, Suffolk. 

Crawley, Rev. W., r. of Bryngwyn, Montgo- 
meryshire. 

Daman, Rev. C., Tutor of Oriel Coll., Oxon. 

Davies, Rev. D., p.c. of Yspytty Cenfyn, Car- 
diganshire. 

Deacon, Rev. G. E., v. of Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. : 

Edgell, Rev. W. C., r. of Uggeshall, Suffulk. 

Evans, Rev. H. G., v. of Staynton. 

Gillett, Rev. G. E., r. of Walham, Leicester- 
shire. 

Gedge, Rev. S., Chaplain to Magdalene Asy- 
lum, and Second Mast. of King Edward's 
School, Birmingham. 

Hall, Rev. T. F., v. of Hatfield, Broad Oak, 
Essex, 

Haughton, Rev. W., v. of Pottersbury, North- 
amptonshire. 

Hewlett, Rev. J. P., Charlton 

Lee, Rev. Stanlake, r. of Broughton, Hants. 

Leir, Rev. M., at Berkeley Lodge, near Bruton. 

Maddock, Rev. E. H., at Lower Streatham. 

Newman, Rev. W. A., the Deanery, Wolver- 
hampton, 

Oldham, Rev. J. R., p. c. of St. Paul's, Hud- 
dersfield. 

Pearson, Rev. L, r. of East Horndon, Essex. 

Pratt, Rev. J., r. of Harpley, Norfolk. 

Robinson, Rev. J. E., v. of Chieveley, Berks. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., Sherborne. 


oor ere renter 


MARRIAGES. 


PPO OD OD 


Snowden, Rev. J., v. of Ikley, Yorkshire. 

Stevens, Rev. W. IL., ec. of Chobham, Surrey. 

Strange, Rev. W. A., m. of Abingdon Gram. 
School, 

Swales, Rev. C. E., p. c. of Over Silton, 
Yorkshire. 

Widdrington, Rev. S. H. R., r. of Walcot. 

Wiliams, Rev. J., r. of Trawsfynydd, Merio- 
noth, 


Ov Daucurers—the Lady of 


Boys, Rev. E. G., p.c. of Guston and West 
Langdon, Kent. 

Caunter, Rev. R., M’Donald r. of Highclere, 
Liants. 

Deacon, Rev. G. E., v. of Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. 

Fernie, Rev. W., Frome. 

Gibson, Rev. W., r. of Fawley, Hampshire. 

Ciraves, Rev. J., v. of Stretton Grandison, 

Green, Rev. W., Incumbent of Woodsets. 

Gurney, Rev. J. H., ¢. of Lutterworth, 

Highton, Rev. H., Rugby. 

James, Rev. E., v. of Horton Kirby. 

Lloyd, Rev. A. F., r. of Instow, Devon. 

May, Rev. J., v. of West Putford, Devon. 

Mackenzie, Rev. W. B., Minister of St. 
James's, Holloway, Middlesex. 

Miller, Rev. E., at the Parsonage, Bognor, 
Sussex. 

Minchin, Rev. J. C.,r. of St. Mildred, Poultry, 
London. 

Mellersh, Rey. W. P., r. of Shipton Glouces- 
tershire. 

Olive, Rev. J., v. of Hellingly, Sussex. 

Payne, Rev. R., v. of Downton, Wilts. 

Parker, Rev. E., v. of Bicester. 

Richards, Rev. J., p. c. of St. John’s, Car- 
marthen, 

Simeox, Rev. T. G., p. c. of Smethwick, near 
Birmingham. 

Smith, Rey. J. T. H., v.of Floore, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Thomas, Rev. D. T., of Chesham, Bucks. 

Thomas, Rev. T. K., v. of Midsomer Norton. 

Tomlinson, Rev. L., Salisbury. 
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BIRTHS AND 


Tyler, Rev. R. T., r. of Llantrithyd, Glamor- 


ganshire, (twin "daughte rs. ) 
U rqith irt, Rev. F., r. of West Knighton, 
Dorset. 
Vallack, Rev. W. S., v.of St. Budeaux, Devon. 
Winbolt, Rev. T. H., Hadley, Middlesex. 


MARRIAGES. 


Armstrong, Rev. B. J. v. of Crowle, York- 
shire, to Ann Rebecea, e. d. of W. Dun- 
combe, Esq., of Lagley. 

Bagnall, Rev. S., p. c. of Aston-hy-Sutton, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth Ann, e. d. of Mr. 
Donald, of St. Nicholas, near Carlisle. 

Be rrington,Rev. W. M. D., of Molton, to Eliza- 
beth Anne, s. d. of J. S. Stokes, Esq. of 
Cuffern. 

Brothers, Rev. J., to Eleanor, only 4. of the 
Rev. A. Hayton, v. of Brabourne, aud r. of 
Monk’s Horton, Kent. 

Burney, Rev. HL, to Sophia, y. d. of P. Hoare, 
Esy., of Ke sey, Kent. 

Butler, Rev. W., v. of Wickham Market, Suf- 

folk, to Frances, third d, of W. Mercer, Esq., 
of Kingston-upon- Thames, Surrey. 

Casson, Rev. G. R., of Old, Northan npton- 
shire, to Martha Sarah, e. d, of Capt. W. I. 
Carroll, C.8., RN 

Cromie, Rev. W., e. surviving son of the Rev 
J. Cromie, of Neale Park, Mayo, to Emily, 
y. d. of Gen. Goldie, of the Nunnery, Isle of 
Man. 

Faushawe, Rev. F., c. of Lanchester, 
Durham, to Stee “beth, abi d. of the late 
J. Upton, Esq., of Bloomsbury. 

Fowle, Rev. W. C., of Ilmington, Warwick- 
shire, to Frances, only d. of W. Haggard, 

Esq., of Bradenham Hall, Norfolk. 

Goldney, Rev. A., of ¢ eee n, Oxon, to 
Mary, e.d. of the Rev. C. Le Bas, Principal 
of the East India Coll., Yi rts. 

Ilatherell, Rev. J. W., D. D. ,r. of Charmouth, 
Dorset, to Constantia, y.d. of R. Grey, Esq., 
of Shorestone, ges urch, Northumberland, 

Harvey, Rev. J , to Jane Ann, e. d. of T. 
Boughton, “og of Peckham, Surrey. 

Hughes, Rev. J., Incument of Congleton, to 
Miss Jane Brierley, niece of the late J. Brier- 
ley, Esq., of Mossley Moss Hall, near Con- 
gleton. 

Johnstone, Rev. G. D., Incumbent of Stone- 
gate, Sussex, to Mary Anne, e. d. of the late 
J. Hawkins, Esq., of Bigun Park, near Pet- 
worth, 

Leeman, Rev. A., Head Master of St. Paul's 
School, Southsea, Portsmouth, to Eliza 
Anne, second d, of C, Tyler, Esq., of Mon- 
mouth. 

Lewis, Rev. J. B., of Kingsbury Episcopi, 
Somerset, to Charlotte, only child of the Rev. 
H. Hinxman, of Blount’s-court. 

Lloyd, Rev. L., c. of St. George's. Barnsley, to 
Alicia, e. d. of J. St. Lawrence, [sq., of 
Sligo 
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Lowe, Rev. G., v. of Upper Ottery, Devon, 
to Lousia, y. d. of the late 7" ‘rookenden, 
Esq., of Rushford Lodge, Suffolk, 

King, Rev. H., of Lund, Yorkshire, to Har- 
riott Wakeham, third d. of the Rev. J. 
Nottidge, r. of East Hanningfield. 

Mackie, Rev. G. C., of Quebec, to Emily 

Anne, d. of the Hon. W. Smith. 

Mainwaring, Rev. J., r. of Ge ‘Ideston, Norfolk, 
to Jane Susannah, e. d. of the Rev. W. J 
Carver, of Sprowston Hall, r. of Winfar- 
thing, Norfolk. 

Marsh, Rev. W., v. of Ashburton, Devon, to 
Sarah Ann, d. of the late W. Cockayne, 
Iisq., of Derby. ; 

Mékvan, — A., c. of Semington, Wilts, to 
Susan, y. d. of the late J. Woolley. Esq., of 
Becke 4 un Lodge. 

Meville, Rev. G., c. of Tilton, Leicestershire, 
to Rosamond. e. d. of Sir M. Blakeston, 
Bart., of Sandybrook Holl, Derbyshire. 

Mousley, Rev. W., of Etwall, Derbyshire, to 
Caroline, third d. of Sir H. Boynton, Bart. 

Nicholls, Rev. W. T., to Ann Margaretta, y. 
d. of the late Rev. J. Lloyd, of Gilvachwen, 

Partridge, Rev. W. E., v. of Sliner, Bucks, to 
Lucy Olivia Hobart, only surviving child of 
©. Anderdon, E Sq] oy Jucen’s C ounty, Ireland. 

Perceval, The Hon. and Rev. C, G., to Frances 
Agnes, second d. of the late Rev. G. Tre- 
ve ‘lyan, Archdeacon of Taunton, 

Poole, Rev. T., M.A., Incumbent of Firbeck- 
cum-Letwell, to Mary Brown, e. d. of the 
Rev. T. Guy, v- of Howden, 

Rawnsley, Rev. R. D. B., Fell.of Magdalen Coll. 
Oxon, to Catherine, d. of the late Sir W. 
ranklin, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Madras. 

Riwiings, Rev. J., r. of St. Pinnock, Corn- 
wall, to Elizabeth, d. of H. Pethick, "Esq. 
Robs: on, Rev, J. U., to Ellen Frances, y. d. of 

H. KR. vans, Esq., of Ely. 

Roe, Rev. C., of Newtown, Hants, to Cathe- 
rine, d. of Sir C. M. Clarke, Bart., of Dur- 
ham Lodge, 

Sandham, Rev. J.M., B.A., of St. John’s Coll, 
Oxon, to —_ d, ‘of Major Richardson. 
Siulez, Rev. G. A. F., B.A., of Magdalen hall, 
Oxford, and of Alton, j in the same county, to 
Eliza, d. of the late Capt. T. Cookson, R.A. 

Shafto, Rev. A. D., c. of Houghton-le-Spring, 
Durham, to Dorothea, third d. of G. H 

Vilkinson, Esq., of Haperley-Park, Re- 
corder of Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

Tomlinson, Rev. Wo. me ,v. of Sherfeld E nye 
lish, Hants, to Cecilia, d. of W. Baker, Esq., 
Coroner for ae ‘x. 

Wanton, Rev. J. A., p.c. of Drypool, York- 
shire, to Mary pad, d. of P. Denton, [isq. “9 
of Whittington, Derbyshire. 

Webb, Rev. W. H., c. of Wood Dalling, Nor- 
folk, to Ann Webb, y. d. of J. Venn, Esq , 
of Highbury Park. 

White, Rev. T. R.,c. of Stanmore, Middlesex, 
to Charlotte Eliza, widow of Major J. 8. 
Shauvel, Madras, N. I. 
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N.B. The Events are made up to the 2 


THE 


MONTH. 


2nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 


Have been received by the following Clergymen: 


Rev. J. Baylee, Minister of the new 
church in Berkenbead, a handsome gold 
watch, by the ladies of bis congregation. 

Rev. C. G. R, 
Maiden-Bradley, Wiltshire, a bandsome 
silver salver, by the parishioners. 

Rev. W. Samber H: ulley, 
Compton Abbas and West Orchard, 
setsbire. 

Rev. W.H. Havergall, and Mrs. Ha- 
vergall, several pieces of plate, by the 
parishioners of Astley, Worcestershire. 

Rev. W. F. Lantfear, Curate of East 
Brent, Somerset, a handsome silver ink- 
stand, by the parishioners, on the occasion 
of bis retiring from the curacy on account 
of i]) health. 

Rev, W. 1). Morrice, asilver cream-jug, 
by the teachers of the Bank School, Leeds; 
und a silver teapot, by Mr. Brathwaite, of 
Briggute, Leeds. 

Rev. Thomas Rogers, 
Matthew's, Llolbeck, 

Rev. W. Seaton, formerly of Queen's 
College, Curate of St. Thomas’, Bristol, 
handsome tea-service, with a purse of 
224. & committee and friends 


Dor- 


Curate of St. 


pues OF, by the 
who supported him in his unsuccessful! 
contest for the incumbency ot St 
Dover. 

Rev. J. C. Williams, Curate of High 
Wycombe, Bucks, 


. Mary's, 


BERKSHIRE. 


On September Lith, the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford consecrated the new chapel-of-ease 
at Sonning, near Reading, on the Oxtord- 
shire side of the Thames. It has been 
built an d endowed entirely by Mr. Palmer, 
one of the Members for the 
Berks, and bis family. This lords ship was 
attended by Are hdeacon Clarke, The 
Dean of Salisbury preached an excellent 
and appropriate sermon on the occasion, 
This is the fifth chapel which has been 
consecrated in the diocese of Oxford this 
year, 

On September 6th, the parish church 
of Shaw-cum- Donnington, near Newbury, 
having been entirely rebuilt, was conse- 
erated by the Bishop of Oxford. On the 
dav preceding, bis lordship, accompanied 

Archdeacon Clarke, arrived at the rec- 
tory, where he was met at dinner by the 


county of 


Festing, late Curate of 


Curate of 


high-sberiffs and a party of the clergy and 
gentry of the neighbourhood, On the fol- 
lowing morning, bis lordsbip, attended by 
the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Berks and Oxon, and followed by nearly 
forty clergymen in their robes, proceeded 
from the rectory to the church, where, 
after the ceremony of consecration and the 
service of the day had been performed, be 
delivered an excellent sermon from Ge- 
nesis, xxviil, 16,17. A collection was 
afterwards made, which, aided by con- 
tributions since received, amounted to 
72l. 10s. 2d. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Baxewett Cuunen, — The restoration 
of this church is progressing very satis- 
factorily. That part of the structure now 
rebuilding is of the decorated English 
style, and is very pure in its character. 
Ihe door of the south transept is a very 
beautiful specimen of this style. Indeed, 
the whole work is done in a masterly and 
substantial manner. 

Tipiswett. — A church-rate of one 
penny three farthings in the pound has 
been unanimously granted in this parish, 
for the present year. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

Tornrss.—The visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter was held in the parish 
church of Totness, on September the 2nd. 
A great pumber of the clergy and church- 
wardens of the deaneries of W oodleigh, 
Totness, and Ippleden attended, The 
prayers were read by the Rev. J. W. 
burrough, the Vicar of Totness, and 
most impressive and eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. G. M. Coleridge, 
the Vicar of St. Mary’s Church, in this 
county , after which his lordship delivered 
his charge to the clergy. His lordsbip 
afterwards dined at Webb's Seven Stars 
Hotel, with about sixty or seventy of the 
clergy. A presentment was made to the 
bishop by the cbhurchwardens of a parish 
against a rev. gentleman for neglect of 
duty and non-attendance at church, — 
Among the many gratifying features attend - 
ing the recent visitation of the bishop 
throughout bis extensive diocese, may be 
meutioned the presence of several gentle- 
men of rank and distinction in the county, 
in the official character of churchwardens, 
Thus, at Totness, Sir J. B. Buller Bart., 
M.P., Sir Cecil Pishopp, Bart., and H. 


the Archdeacon of 
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EVENTS OF 


Champernowne, Esq.; and, at Exeter, that 
much-esteemed gentleman, Col. Fulford, 
were among those parochial officers. It 
has been just ground of complaint, that 
our parish churches have suffered mate- 
rially from the neglect or incapacity of 
ignorant wardens; but if gentlemen of 
education and standing would oftener 
come forward and discharge the duties of 
the office, much that has been lost or de- 
faced might be restored, or, at all events, 
that which remains of antiquity and beauty 
in these sacred edifices might be eflectu- 
ally preserved, 

Ona the evening of September the 7th, 
during the thunder storm, the lofty and 
beautiful steeple of Stockland Church, 
near Honiton, was struck by lightning, 
The electric fluid, attracted by the wea- 
thercock and the iron rods supporting it, 
descended through the top of the stair- 
case turret, producing a large rent in its 
inner and upper portions, and wrenching 
olf the door leading out upon the leads 
of the tower, which was thrown off by the 
violence of the shock to a distance of se- 
veral yards from its original position, 

Piymoutn.—On Sept, 8, the Lord Bi- 
shop of Exeter held his triennial visita- 
tron, at St. Andrew's paprane Prayers 
were read by the Rev. J. Hatchard ; and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev, Mr. 
Oxenham, of Modbury. 

the Lord Bishop of I:xeter arrived at 
Plymouth on Tuesday, Aug. 25, and im. 
mediately took the chair of the Meeting of 
the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and for the Propag ration of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. On Wed- 
nesday, the bishop beld a confirmation at 

Audrew’s Chapel, he dapma when 354 
females and 156 males were confirmed, 
On Uhursday his lordship held his Visi- 
tation Court, when he delivered a charge 
to his clergy. Oa Friday, bis lordship 
consecrated Trinity Cburch, Southside- 
Street, Plymouth, in the presence of a large 
congregation. On Monday last, the right 


rev. prelate confirmed a large number of 


young persons at Bickleigh Church, and 
on Tuesday he held a confirmation at 
Plympton St. Mary Church ; after which 
he proceeded to Plymstock, where be con- 
secrated a new burial ground, 

Che election of the Ven. John Moore 
Steevens, Archdeacon of Exeter, to be 


Canon-residentiary of the Cathedral of 


Exeter, bas taken place in pursuance ofan 
arrangement entered into between the 


| . . : 3 
church commissioners and the bishop ot 


the diocese, under the authority of the act 
of parliament |: ately passed in reference to 
cathedral chapters. The effect of this ar- 
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rangement is that, in future, the Arch- 
deacon of Exeter will always be a canon 
—a stall in the cathedral having been 
permanently annexed to that office. The 
archdeacon, however, will only receive 
two-thirds of the revenues of the canonry ; 
the remaining one-third having been ap- 
propriated to the endowment of the new 
archdeaconry, which is to comprise a por- 
tion of the very extensive district now 
under the jurisdiction of the Archdeacon 
of Cornwall. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter consecrated 
the new church at Plymouth, to be called 
the Holy Trinity, on Friday, the 9th of 
September. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter held a con- 
firmation on Wednesday the 7th of Sep- 
tember, at St. Andrew's Church, Ply- 
month, when 510 young persons were 
confirmed, 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Dorcuester. — The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury held his trien- 
nial visitation at All Saints’ Church in 
this town, on Sept. 14. His lordship, ac- 
companied by bis chaplain and registrar, 
was received at the door by the Rev. Evan 
Davis, rector of the parish, and there were 
upwards of sixty clergymen of this deanery 
in attendance. ‘The service of the day 
was read by the rector, and the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. J, L. Jackson, 
Rector of Swanage, from John, v. 39. 
‘The names of the clergy were then called 
over; after which tbe right rev. diocesan 
gave a charge, which was listened to with 
deep attention, not only by the clergy, but 
by the numerous laity present, who filled 
the whole body of the church. 


DURHAM. 


The lately erected Chapel at Windy 
Nook, in the parish of Hleworth, has been 
consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham; it is called St. Albans, in comme- 
moration of the first martyr of the Anglican 
church. ‘The consecration was attended 
by thirty-six of the clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood, Large and commodious schools 
have also just been completed. 

At the anniversary meeting of the friends 
of the Durbam Society of the Sons of the 
Clergy, divine service was performed in 
the Cathedral, the sermon being preached 
by the Rev. R. C. Coxe, Vicar of New- 
castle. Atthe conclusion of the service, 
a liberal collection was made in aid of the 
funds of the Society. 


ESSEX. 


The Essex Diocesan Board of Education 
has determined on the establishment of a 
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school at Rochford, in which the children 
of the middle classes shall receive in- 
struction in the principles of the Esta- 
blisbed Church, and also a sound and 
liberal English Education. Hadleigh House 
has been engaged by the board for that pur- 
pose, and will be opened immediately after 
the usual Christmas vacation. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Bristot.—The estimated amount of the 


fund required for the restoration of Ked- 
cliff Church, is 40,0002 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Ryoe, Iste or Wicur.—On Sept, 6th., 
n public meeting was beld in the Town 
Hall, in aid of the Society, for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
The Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, M.D. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, took the 
chair, and the Venerable S. Wilberforce, 
Archdeacon of Surrey, attended as a de- 
putation from the Parent Society. The 
collection amounted to 711 , in addition to 
several annual subscriptions. 

KENT. 

Gravesenpn Cnurcn Untox,—On Aug. 
the 10th, asermon was preached in Graves. 
end church, in aid of the above Union, by 
the Rev. Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Orie! 
College, after which the sum of 21/, 10s. 6d. 
was collected, The annual public meeting 
was held in the town-hall in the evening 
of the same day, at which the Venerable 
the Archdeacon of Rochester presided, 
supported by the Rev, Dr. Joynes, lev. 
Messrs. Stokes, Hindle, Jackson, Graham, 
Renouard, Grant, Keats, J. King, bd- 
meades, Ottev, Jobnston, Tate, Irish, 
Wodehouse, R. Jovnes, Maitland, and 
Fllerton ; and, among the laity, by W., 
Gladdish, Esq.; A. Park, H. Ditehburn, 
H. Swinny, Esqrs. Ac. The Report, 
read by the Secretary, stated that three 
National Schools had been established at 
Stone, Hartley, and Meopham, towards 
the erection of which grants had been 
made from the Church Union to the 
amount of 113/., and that these schools 
were now in full operation. At the close 
of the meeting, the additional sum of 
11/. 10s, was collected. 

Trintry Cuurcn, Buackuratu Tire. 
This church wasre-opened ou Sunday, 11th 
Sept., having been closed for several weeks, 
inorder than an improvement might be 
effected by having a ceiling placed under 
the roof. The cost was about 100/., which 
has been advanced by the Rector. 

Divrrorpd.—The polling for a Chureh- 
rate for the parish of St. Nicholas, termi- 


rik MONTH, 


nated on Sept. the 6th, in favour of the 
rate. The following is the result of the 
poll: —For the amendment, 34; against 
it, 85; majority for the rate, 51, 


LANCASHIRE, 

Rock Ferry Cnuvuecu, Liverroot.— 
This neat and rather elegant structure was 
opened for public worship, for the first 
time, on Sept. 8th, by Chancellor Raikes. 
Vie cost of the building, exclusive of the 
land, 1s about SOOO, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

On August the S0th,, the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and for the Propa- 
cation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was 
held at the Judges’ lodgings, in Leicester. 
lhe company was more numerous and re- 
spectable than was ever before known. 
The sermon at St, Martin’s was preached 
by the Rey. R. Martin, M.A., Rector of 
Anstey and Breedon, from the 28th chap. 
of Job, verse 28, and the amount collected 
at the doors, was OSl, 11s, S}d. From 
the church the company again proceeded 
to the Judges’ lodgings to hear the report 
read, and to transact the annual business 
of the Society, The Lord Bishop of Pe- 
terborough took the chair, supported by 
the Karl Howe, the Hon. H. W. Wilson 
(lay steward), the Archdeacon of Leicester, 
und a numerous body, both of the clergy 
and laity. The report was read by the 

tev. Audrew Irvine, M.A., and was most 
satisfactory in every respect. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Tore Vicar or Geoney.—On Sunday 
morning last the process of sus; ension 
was served upon the Rev, T. S. Escott, 
as be was going to church.—Stamford 
V reUry, 

Lincoux, — The parishioners of St. 
Nicholas, in vestry assembled, recently 
granted a church-rate of twopence in ge 
pound, 

MIDDLESEX, 


New Cuvercn atv Kexiisu Towx.— 
This church is to be erected on the site of 
the present parochial chapel, at a cost of 
from 50001. to 8000/., towards which the 
commissioners for building churches bave 
agreed to make a grant of 8001, The 
church is to contain 1668 sittings, one- 
half of which will be free, It is to be 
built in the early decorated Gothic style, 
after the model of the cathedrals at 
Rheims and Lincoin. Mr, Finch, the 
treasurer, has presented the trustees with 
a stained glass window, worth 500/, in 
the centre of the Catherine wheel of 
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which, an illuminated dial is to be placed, 
with hands revolving both within and 
without. The material of the church is 
to be of fine white brick, with decorations 
of vitrified stone, by which will be pre- 
vented that dilapidation and decay which 
have lately come over the Bath stone in 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, the churches 
in Langham-place, and others, lately built 
by the Church Commission. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, the Earls of Dart- 
mouth and Mansfield, the Lord Bishop 
of London, and the Rev. J. Grant, the in- 
cumbent, have presented iiberal donations 
to the fund. 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
given a munificent donation of 50J. to- 
wards the fund for the alterations and re- 
pairs of the charity schools of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields; and the King of Hanover 
bas subscribed the large sum of 100/. for 
the same object. His Majesty’s apart- 
ments in St. James’s Palace are in St. 
Martin’s parish. 


Tur New Frencn Prorestant Cuurcn, 
—This church, which has lately been 
built as a substitute for the old one 
which formerly stood in Threadneedle- 
street, on the site now occupied by Mr. 
Moxbay’s new buildings, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will be opened for public-ser- 
vice in the course of next month, It is 
built under the powers of the cbarter 
granted by King Edward VI., in the 
sixteenth century, to the French Pro- 
testant Consistoire, and which, amongst 
other things, commends the order to the 
care and protection of the archbishops and 
bisbops of this realm, The cost incurred 
in its erection, including site, is esti- 
mated at between 7000/. and 8000l., 
which has partly been defrayed out of 
the funds at the deepestt of the order for 
supporting their aged members, and partly 
out of the compensation made them by 
the city authorities on the removal of the 
old church in Threadneedle-street. It is 
built in the florid Gothic style. Two 
French divines, M. Martin and another, 
have been appointed to officiate. 

Her Majesty’s Privy Council have 
given directions for the preparation of a 
form of thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the late manifestation of bis goodness 
by the most bountiful harvest that has, in 
the memory of man, ever blessed this 
country. —Standard, 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge will hold its next general 
meeting on the 4th inst. 


Tur New Stamp Act.—The act of the 
Sth and 6th Victoria, chap. 82, which on 


VoL. XXIL—October, 1812. 
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the 10th of October next will come into 
operation, imposes a penalty of 100/., and 
ten per cent. on the amount of the stamp 
duty payable on the probate or adminis- 
tration, upon any person who sball take 
possession of, or in any manner administer 
any part of the personal estate and effects 
of any person deceased, without obtaining 
probate of the will, or letter of administra- 
tion of the estate and effects of the de- 
ceased, 

The Proprietary Chapel of St. James, in 
York-street, St. James’s-square, London, 
was opened for divine service on Sunday, 
the 18th of Sept., after having been closed 
for several weeks, during which it bas 
been completely repaired by the pro- 
prietor, the Earl of Romney. A very 
fine picture, representing Christ with his 
two disciples at supper at Emmaus, by 
Bassano, has been presented to the pre- 
sent incumbent, the Rev. T. T. Haver- 
field, B.D., by Charles Ewens Deacon, 
Esq., of Lansdowne House, Southampton, 
and Is about to be placed over the altar, 
for which a beautiful covering has been 
worked, and also presented, by a lady. 
This chapel was originally built by a 
Spanish ambassador, who resided in the 
adjoining mansion (afterwards well knowa 
for many years as Wedgewood’s Re- 
pository), as a place of private worship 
for his household. It was afterwards used 
as a dissenting meeting-house ; but upon 
the property being purchased, about ten 
years ago, by the present noble pro- 
prietor, it was licensed as an episcopal 
cbapel. 

Tue tate Dr. Inetann.—The late 
Dean of Westminster was no ordinary 
character. The life of Dr. Ireland, like 
that of his friend, Mr. Gifford, in the 
early part of it, was a chequered one, 
struggling with difficulties. Let others 
speak of him as a scholar, learned divine, 
and philanthropist, as he was, in the 
true sense of the word. His benevolent 
actions while living are known witbin 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey, as 
were his charitable donations at Islip, 
Ashburton, and Oxford; and the dispo- 
sition of the inward man may be col- 
lected from the following bequests in bis 
will :—10001, for the Western Dispen- 
sary, after a life interest therein in Islip ; 
20001. Westminster Hospital, after a life 
interest therein in Westminster ; 50001. 
for a chapel in Westminster; 20001, 
King’s College, for promotion of religious 
education; 10001, society now forming in 
London for the education of the sons of 
clergymen; 1000/. trustees for poor per- 
sons in Ashburton; 10,000l. University 
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of Oxford, for a professor of theology ; 
20001, Oriel College, for an exhibition. 
Tus Desusay or WestMinsteR. — 
The Rev. Dr. Carlton and the Rev. W. 
Bentinck administer the affairs of the 


deanery until the appointment of Dr. 
Ireland's successor. 


NORFOLK. 

The Bishop of Norwich has recently re- 
vived the office of Rural Dean within bis 
diocese, and has sent to each clergyman 
appointed to the office a copy of his in- 
structions. 

‘The Lord Bishop of Norwich preached, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 7th, in 
behalf of the Diocesan National Schools. 
His lordship took bis text from Eph. vi. 
14,15; and, speaking of the late unfortu- 
nate disturbances in the country, alluded 
to the fact, that of those deluded men who 
had then been victims of the craft of the 
demagogues, but a very small number 
could read. At the same time, his lord- 
ship expressed himself assured tbat the 
mere teaching the young to read and write 
was totally useless, unless the engine thus 
put into their hands was guided by those 
who were the authorized spiritual instruc- 
tors of the people; as, without the clergy 
to forward and sanctify the system, every 
plan of education w ould be inefficient. 
His lordship, in conclusion, expressed the 
great pleasure with which he saw around 
him so overflowing a congregation collected 
together on a week-day, consisting, too, of 
so many of their poorer brethren. ‘The 
examination of some of the classes, which 
took place after the second lesson, went off 
very satisfactorily, and in a way highly 
creditable to those under whose tuition 
the children have been. ‘The collection 
at the doors amounted to above 514, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Prerennoroven. fhe remains of the 
late Archdeacon Strong were interred, on 
Sept. 15, 1n the east end of the cathedral, 
in what is called the New Building, ap- 
portioned principally as a burying-gr round 
to the dignitaries of the cathedral, The 
regular service took place at ten o'clock, 
and the funeral of the 


Archdeacon at 
eleven. 


The bishop read the service at 
the grave in a solemn manner. ‘The pall- 
bearers were the Revs. Sympson, Pratt, 
Harman, Hon. and Rev. Lord G. Gordon, 
Corv, and Dealtry ; chief mourner, Rev. 
W. Strong, son of the deceased. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


lhe Archdeaconry of Northumberland 


has heen divided into two separate arch- 


ceaconries, In consequence ot the eccle- 
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siastical jurisdiction of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham having been trans- 
ferred to the bishop of the diocese by her 
Majesty in Council. The northern di- 
vision of Northumberland will hencefor- 
ward be comprehended in a new jurisdic- 
tion, under an archdeacon, with the revived 
title of ** Archdeacon of Landisfarne,” to 
which office the Rev. E, T. Bigge, M.A., 
has been appointed by the Bishop of Dur- 
bam. The officialty of the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durbam in the north, will conse- 


quently be annexed to the Archdeaconry 
of Landisfarne. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


Oxrorp.— The Martyr’s Memorial is 
nearly finished, and shews to great advan- 
tage on entering the city from Banbury or 
W “oodstock, at the point where the two 
roads join, as it there appears in the dis- 
tance between the trees which form the 
much-admired avenue through which Ox- 
ford is entered from the north. 

The Annual Meeting of the Banbury, 
Deddington, and Chipping-Norton Com- 
mittees of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety was beld at Deddington, on Tuesday 
the 13th Sept., and a sermon was preached 
in aid of the said society, at which a col- 
lection was made to the amount of 477, 


SHROPSHIRE, 


W rockwarnine,—Efforts are in pro- 
gress, and there is little doubt they will 
be successful, to obtain a resident clergy- 
man in this parish, where a neat little 
church was built about ten years ago, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Suerton Maueer Cuurcn-rate. — A 
vestry meeting was held on the 8th Sep- 
tember, for the purpose of making a rate 
for the repairs and necessary expenses of 
the church. The Rev. W. Ludlow, A.M., 
was called to the chair. ‘The church- 
wardens proposed a rate of Sd. in the 
pound for that purpose, which was se- 
conded by A. C, Phipps, Esq. An amend- 
ment was moved by the dissenting minister, 
Mr. Wilson, and seconded, that no rate be 
granted. A show of hands being called 
for, a majority appeared in favour of the 
amendment. A poll was then demanded, 
which immediately commenced, was car- 
ried on with the greatest spirit on both 
sides throughout Friday, and finally closed 
at four o ‘clock on Saturday, when the rev. 
chairman declared the numbers to be as 
follows:—For the rate, 275; against it, 
184; majority for the rate, 91. Mr. 
Ph ‘ip ps was then called to the chair, and a 
vote of thanks was moved, 


seconded, and 
carried unanimously 


, to the Rev. W. Lud- 
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low, for his able, conciliatory, and gentle- 
manlike conduct in the management of the 
proceedings of this arduous contest, after 
which the meeting separated without ex- 
bibiting any party spirit. 

Taunton. — On Wednesday, Sept. 14, 
the anniversary meeting of the Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge was holden at Taun- 
ton. Divine service was solemnized at 
the parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, 
where a sermon was preached by the Rev, 
F. B. Portman, M.A., Rector of Steeple 
Fitzpaine, from Job, v. 16, At the meet- 
ing subsequently holden at the Assembly 
Room, the Rev. Chancellor Law was in 
the chair. The report having been read, 
the several resolutions were moved and 
seconded by the Rev. Chancellor Law, 
Rev. Dr. Cottle, Rev. Dr. Moysey, EF. A. 
Sanford, Esq , Rev. W. Chillcott, Pre- 
bendary Lee, Rev. F. B. Portman, Sir C, 
Dance, Ven. and Rev. Archdeacon Bry- 
mer, J. Gould, Esq., Rev. W. P. Thomas, 
Xc. The chairman having pronounced 
the benediction, the meeting separated, 
The collection after the sermon, we un- 
derstand, amounted to a considerable sum, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Hancey.—An address of condolence has 
been presented to the Rey. R. E. Atkins, 
incumbent of Hanley, by G. H. Four- 
drinier, Esq.; and Mr, Ford, the church- 
wardens, offering the united sympathies of 
his parishioners under the afllicting cala- 
mity with which he has been visited 
during the late riots in the Potteries. The 
address was signed by about five hundred 
persons ; but since its presentation, a num- 
ber of other influential inhabitants have 
expressed a wish to add their signatures, 
and an arrangement bas been made for 
that purpose, 

Baru ano Weris,—The next quarterly 
meeting of the Bath and Wells Church 
Building Association, and of the Diocesan 
Curates’ Fund, will be holden at Wells, 
on the 4th of October; and a general 
meeting of the friends of the Diocesan So- 
cieties will be holden at the same city on 
the 6th, when a sermon will be preached 
at the cathedral, by the Rev. the Special 
Commissary of the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese. The next quarterly Board of 
Education will be bolden at Wells, on 
Wednesday, the 26th of October. 

The anniversary meeting of the Bath 
and Wells Diocesan Church Building As- 
sociation was held at Wincanton, on Wed- 
nesday, the 14th inst. ‘Ibe friends of the 
society attended divine service at the 
parish church in the morning, the meet- 
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ing being held shortly after, at the Town 
Hall. ‘The sermon was preached by the 
Kev. H. Bennett, Rector of Sparkford, 
from Luke, xxi. 1—4. The collection at 
the church doors amounted to 16/. 10s, 7d., 
there being in that sum a considerable 
number of penny-pieces and balf-pence, 
which was felt to bea very gratifying cir- 
cumstance. Sir Alexander Hood bad also 
handed to him a donation of 5/. 

Barn ann Wetts Diocesan Cuurcu 
Missionary Sociery.— The anniversary 
meeting was held at Axbridge, on Friday, 
the 2ist of September. 

The anniversary of the Bath and Wells 
Diocesan Board of Education was held on 
Tuesday, the 15th of Sept., at Frome, It 
was commenced by public worship in the 
parish church, where an admirable dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev, J. Hor- 
ner, of Wells, from John, xxt. 15: “ Feed 
my lambs.” 

SUPFOLK. 

Surronk Crericat Cuarity.—A_ sub- 
scription has been entered into by several 
of the lay and clerical members of this 
Society, towards forming a Centenary 
Fund in the behalf of the widows and 
orphans of deceased clergymen, in com- 
pliance with a general wish expressed at 
the late meeting, held at Stowmarket, on 
the 30th of August. The sum already 
subscribed amounts to upwards of 500/, 
The ‘* Suffolk Clergy Charity” has been 
an incorporation one ‘hundred years,and ifs 
labours have been abundantly blessed by 
Providence, As an appropriate celebra 
tion of the centenary anniversary, It is 
proposed, when the fund to be provided is 
sufficiently ample, to erect or procure 
buildings within the county, to be as- 
signed rent free for the use of such 
widows and orphans as come within the 
rules of the charter, such residences being 
in addition to the pensions or otherwise, 
as shall, in each case, be determined by a 
general court. We have no doubt that 
so praiseworthy an object will receive the 
heartfelt support not only of the clergy, 
but of all who avail themselves of the 
glorious privilege of attending the minis- 
trations of the church.—Ipswich Journal, 

SURREY. 

A school is projected for the district 
chureb of Virginia Water, Sir G. Caul- 
field has given a plot of ground, and 50/. 


has been offered by Col. Chaloner. The 
estimated cost is 4504. 


SUSSEX, 
Curcurster Drocesan Associatioxn.— 
The fifth annual meeting of the Associa- 
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tion took place at Brighton on the 8th of 
August. The Dean of Chichester preached 
to the members of the Association at St. 
Peter's church, in the forenoon ; and the 
meeting for the transaction of business 
was held at the Town-ball, by adjourn- 
ment from the churcb,—the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese presided. The Rev. H. 
Foster, Secretary of the Association, read 
the report of the past year’s proceedings. 
The report alluded to the loss which the 
Society had sustained by the failure of 
Ridge’s bank at Chichester, on which 
they had since received a dividend of four 
shillings in the pound. The number of 
applicants to the Clergy-Aid Fund bad 
increased, but not to the extent of the 
Society's means ; inconsequence of which 
a sub-committee had been appointed to 
consider and report in what manner the 
surplus should be appropriated. ‘The 
committee bad prepared rules for the 
Endowment Fund, and recommended, as 
a beginning, the grant of 300/. to St. John 
the Evangelist’s church at Brighton. Ad- 
verting to the educational department, the 
Committee regretted that the funds for 
the training schools had been found in- 
adequate to their maintenance, owing to 
which they bad been obliged to make 
draughts on the General Education Fund. 
Three young men, who had been trained 
at the Chichester School, bad been ap- 
pointed as masters of schools in the 
diocese ; and several pupils would soon 
be fit to take the management of schools, 
which the committee hoped would be 
ready for them. Altogether, the Com. 
mittee thought the Chichester Training 
School for Masters had progressed as 
favourably as could be expected. A 
Training School had been opened in 
Brighton, in April last, for school- 
mistresses, whose course of training can 
be assimilated to that of the master’s 
school, with the addition of a course of 
training in domestic duties. Their reli- 
gious instruction had been placed uncer 
the management of the Rev. W. Buckley, 
the chaplain ; and in singing they had the 
advantage of being instructed in the 
method of Hullah. The Committee, in 
conclusion, called attention to the want of 
instruction among the yeomanry of the 
diocese, remarking, that unless efforts 
were made in that direction, the labourer 
would soon be better edueated than the 
farmer. 

The good example set by the Dean 
of Chichester bas been followed, and 
four other windows of stained glass will 
shortly be placed in the cathedral of 
Chichester. These are all intended as 


obituary windows, memorials of affectionate 
remembrance of departed relatives, and as 
substitutes for mural tablets. A window 
of stained glass has been placed in the 
cathedral of Gloucester by a gentleman, 
to the memory of bis wife; two in the 
church of Wyke Regis ; and various other 
churches are mentioned as likely to re- 
ceive the same ornamental memorials. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


It is proposed, as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of Dr, Arnold, the late Head 
Master of Rugby School, first, to establish 
a prize, or some other institution for the 
promotion of sound knowledge, to be 
called by Dr. Arnold’s name, either at 
Rugby or at Oxford, as hereafter may be 
deemed most expedient, to be enjoyed in 
the first instance by Dr. Arnold's sons in 
succession ; thus carrying out, as far as 
may be, his views for their education. 
Secondly, to erect some monumental me- 
morial in the chapel of Rugby, hallowed 
and endeared to so many by his ministra- 
tions, and where his mortal remains have 
been deposited. The following noblemen 
and gentlemen have formed themselves 
into a committee to accomplish the above 
objects :—His Excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen; his Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin; the Duke of Sutherland; the 
Earl of Denbigh, P.C.; the Bishops of 
Ripon and Norwich; Lord Delamere ; 
Lord Wenlock ; Lord Stanley, P.C. and 
M.P.; Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart.; Mr. 
Justice Coleridge; the Rev. the Provost 
of Oriel College ; the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hare. 

The new church at Attleborough, dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, was conse- 
crated by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester on the 19th of August. 
The Lord Bishop, accompanied by his 
registrar, chaplain, the clergy in attend- 
ance, the architect, &c., went in pro- 
cession from the vicarage at Nuneaton to 
the newly-erected church, which is de- 
signed in the early English style. There 
are 514 sittings, 345 of which are free and 
unappropriated for ever. Three windows, 
fitted with stained glass, have been pre- 
sented by the lady of C. H. Bracebridge, 
Esq., ot Atherstone Hall. The com- 
munion table was presented by W. S. 
Dugdale, Esq., M.P.; the cover by his 
lady; and the chair by C. H. Brace- 
bridge, Esq. The whole of the works 
were contracted for at 2200/. 

Birnmincuam.—The Rev. Dr. Marsh, 
on Sunday, the 11th Sept., preached his 
farewell sermons at St. Thomas’s church. 
The church was well filled on both occa- 
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sions. In the morning, the rev. «doctor 
took his text from Rom. xi. 36. During 
this discourse, he tendered his thanks to 
the officers of the church, and the congre- 
gation generally, for the valuable assist- 
ance they bad rendered him during the 
vears of his ministry, and at much length 
took an affectionate farewell. In the 
evening he ewe from the Third 
E pistle of John, 2. 

Tue Brrmincuam Rattway Cuurcu. 
—A church, the first of the kind, in con- 
nexion with railways, is to be erected on 
a site of ground near the London and 
Birmingham Railway, for the religious in- 
struction of the servants connected with 
the company, and the neighbouring popu- 
lation round their central station at Wol- 
verton. The proposition was first made 
at a general meeting of the shareholders 
in 1840, when it was resolved to establish 
a church-of-England chapel at Wolverton, 
so soon as the sum of 4000/., required to 
erect it, should be raised, Within 3002. 
of that amount has already been sub- 
scribed, including 1000/. from the Rail- 
way Company, with an annual endowment 
for the minister; 2000/. from the Rat- 
clifie trustees, and sundry othersums. A 
temporary reading-room, capable of hold- 
ing two bundred persons, licensed by the 
Bishop of London, has been opened, until 
such time as the church shall be erected, 
which it is expected will take place early 
in the spring. It is to be built in a plain, 
substantial style, and to contain six hun- 
dred sittings. There is to be a burial- 
ground, with a house for the residence of 
the Rev. George Wright, the minister, 
who bas been appointed to officiate as 
chaplain. Mr. Glyn, the chairman of the 
railway, has presented the trustees with 
a handsome communion service of plate. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Lord Bishop of Salisbury began 
his triennial visitation on the 6th Sept., 
at the cathedral, Salisbury, and addressed 
a charge to the clergy, in which he ex- 
pressed his opinion upon many of the very 
important subjects now engaging the at- 
tention of the members of the church. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury finished 
the circuit of bis triennial visitation on 
Saturday, the 17th inst., at Cerne. Of 
the soundness of the theological views 
therein expressed, a more striking proof 
cannot be afforded than the violent tirade 
against them in the notice of the Charge 
bya contemporary provincial print, which, 
in all church matters, swears by the 
opinion of “ The Nonconformist,” an ultra- 
radical dissenting organ, lately started in 


7 


the metropolis by a high-pressure abuse- 
engive, Condemnation from such a source 
is proverbially allowed to be a certain cri- 
terion of very sound churchmanship. The 
Archdeaconry of Dorset will soon receive 
further proof of the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
unwearied exertion for the welfare of this 
part of his diocese, as he proposes to preach 
a sermon on the 28th instant, at Bland- 
ford, in aid of the funds of the Societies for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; and to deliver another sermon, on 
the following day, at the opening of the 
new church at Warebam. ‘This is indeed 
doing the work of an evangelist, and 
making full proof of his ministry.— Dorset 
Chronicle. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Her most gracious Majesty the Queen 
Dowager has subscribed YOl. towards the 
Building Fund of St. John's church, 
Kidderminster. 

‘The new church called St. Michael's, 
erected in Worcester, near the site of 
the old church, bas been consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

The general meeting of the Worcester 
Diocesan Church Building Society, which 
was originally intended to be held on the 
15th Sept. was postponed to the 20th, 

Great Matvern.—On Sunday, tho 
1ithinst., a sermon was preached at the 
Abbey Church by the Rev. Dr. Card, in 
aid of the funds for building and endow- 
ing a chapel-of-ease at the extremity of 
his extensive parish. The collection 
amounted to 1291. 3s. 84d. 

W orcesrer.—The dissenters and non- 
religionists of St. Martin’s parish having 
recently, by means of an insidious com- 
bination, succeeded in negativing acburch- 
rate, the churchwardens deemed it neces- 
sary to call another vestry meeting on 
Friday last, in order to afford the friends 
of the church an opportunity of frustrating 
the factious designs of their opponents. 
At the final close of the poll, the numbers 
were :—For the rate, 190; for the amend- 
ment, 161; majority for the rate, 29.— 
Worcester Guardian. 

A quarterly meeting of the Committee 
of the Worcester Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society was held on the 16th Sept. at 
the Guildhall, when a grant of 1002 to- 
wards the erection of a chapel-of-ease at 
Headless Cross, in the parish of Ipsley, 
near Bromsgrove, was made, and a general 
meeting was fixe! for Thursday, Oct. 13. 


YORKSHIRE, 
Doncasten.—On Sunday, Aug. 28, 
sermons in aid of the funds of the Society 
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475 EVENTS OF 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and the Church Missionary 
Society, were preached mn the parish 
church and Christ Church, in this town, 
by the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Literature, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and the Rev. J. King, 
M.A., of Hull, after which very liberal 
contributions were made in their behalf. 
On Monday the annual meeting cof the 
Doncaster Auxiliary Branch was held at 
the Mansion House. The Rev, Dr, 
Sharpe having taken the chair, opened 
the meeting with prayer, after which he 
expressed his sincere regret that in con- 
sequence of sudden indisposition the vene- 
sable archdeacon could not attend, as bad 
Leen anticipated. 

Provosen AncuirecturaL Society ror 
Yorksuine.—A_ preliminary meeting bas 
been beld at Leeds,—Rev, Dr, Hook, Vicar, 
in the chair,—to promote the establishment 
of a ** Yorkshire Architectural Society,” 
under the patronage of the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Ripon, the plan 
and objects of which are to be the same as 
those of the societies established in Oxtord, 


Cambridge, Durham, Lichfield, and Ex- 
eter, In a circular issued by the pro- 
visional secretaries, it is observed, that 


there are two features in the district over 
which the studies and influence of the pro- 
posed society will extend, which render it 
a peculiarly favourable and important field 


for its labours—the number and variety of 


the ancient ecclesiastical edilices with 
which it abounds, and the great and rapidly 
increasing population which demands the 
supply of additional churches. “Of the 
probable influence of the society over the 
future churches in Yorkshire, it may per- 
haps be better not to speak ; but when we 
are to be learners of what was once so well 
known as the principles of ecclesiastical 
design, and collectors 
what was so exclusively perfected as the 
structure and details of churches, we may 
speak without impropriety of the advan- 
tages by which we are surrounded. We 
would call attention, theretore, both to the 
great and well-ascertained 
many of the ecclesiastical remains of this 
county , some of which, the crypt of York 
Minster for instance, are among the earliest 
specimens of the mediwval art, and to the 
great beauty of many of the churches which 
still remain, in the principal features, al- 
most in their greatest beauty, as the ca- 
thedralsot Yorkand Ripon, and the noble 
Selby, Doncaster, Halifax, 
Howden, and many others, 
besides, more splendid mo- 
remains in this county than any 


churches of 
Patringion, 
lhere are, 
nastic 
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and recorders of 
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other well-defined district in the king- 
dom; so that it cannot be for want of 
ancient studies of the highest order if this 
society does not-successfully cultivate and 
recommend the study of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquities, architecture, and design.” 

Matrox.—On Friday, 9th Sept., sixty- 
two children were christened at the parish 
church of Scampston, near Malton, by the 
Kev. TIT. Addison, incumbent. All the 
godfathers and godmothers of the children 
assembled in the village school after the 
service, where excellent refreshments were 
provided for them from the hospitable 
mansion of Wm, St. Quintin, Esq. 

Wesr Ripinc Cuariry ror tHe RELIEF 
or THE Wipows AND Orpnans OF THE 
Crercy.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Governors of this Society was held in 
Leeds. The sum of 810/. was distributed 
among forty-one different families, 625/. 
being : appropriated to Widows and Orphan 
daughters. 

Lreps, Sept. 15th.—It is not generally 
known that a benevolent individual, whose 
name is never to transpire, signified his 
intention to the Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of 
Leeds, through a very influential person 

connected with the U niversity of Oxtord, 
to build a church at a place called the 
sank, in Leeds—the poorest and most 
spiritually-destitute district in the parish ; 
and as his wish was, that the doctrines of 
the Cross should always be preached in 
the new church, he desired that it should 
be called the “ Church of the Holy Cross,’ 
or, as it is commonly styled, St. Cross. 
In accordance with this wish. the first 
stone of the new edifice was laid on Wed- 
nesday last, being Holy Cross-day, at two 
o'clock, ».m., in the presence of a vast 
concourse of p eople, who seemed to take 
a lively interest in the religious proceed- 
ings. ‘The same order was observed as 
on the laving of the first stone of St. Luke’s 
Church, and according to the form adopted 
at that time by the authority of our ex- 
cellent Diocesan. 

At the conclusion of the service, the 
clergy and the choir of the parish church 
proceeded, in their surplices, from the 
door of the school-room up the field to the 
site of the intended church, solemnly 
chanting the 155rd Psalm as the -y went, 


W A L Ics. 


The Bishop of Llandaff has been com- 
pelled to postpone the intended visitation 
of his diocese on account of ill bealth. 

he Aberystwith Bazaar on behalf of 
Aberayron Church was beld for three 
days, and was numerously attended. ‘The 
amount realized was about 230/, 
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Tue Cuurcn 1s Merionetusuine.—It 
must be truly gratifying to every sincere 
friend of the church, to hear of her suc- 
cess and prosperity in the present day. 
Not to mention other places, her progress 
in Merionethsbire is very great. She 
was once in an extremely low state in that 
county, but now the case is quite differ- 
ent. In Llanymowddwy, the people have 
almost to a man returned to the Church. 
There are several churchmen in the dis- 
tricts of Bala. Edeyrnion has become 
more favourable to us ever since the de- 
parture of HI. Pugh Mostyn, from Llan- 
drillo. In the vale of Ardudwy, sectarian- 
ism is but feeble; at Bermeath, the church 
is particularly prosperous; several of the 
independents joined her there lately. The 
exertions of Mrs. Vaughan of Hengw rt, at 
Lianelltyd, and of Sir R. W. Vaughan at 
Lianvachreth, have succeeded in bringing 
great crowds to church. At Dolgelley 
also, a great improvement has taken place 
ever since divine service has been held on 
Sunday afternoons. ‘The congregation of 
the Calvinistic Methodists bas been con- 
siderably reduced in numbers. In Tal- 
vilyn and Llanvihangeley Pennant, the 
ministry of Mr. Jones has been extremely 
successful; in the latter place scarcely a 
single person frequents the meeting-house, 
Though the church is vigorously opposed 
by E. Griffith, at Llanegyn, yet she gains 
vround ; but at Towyn the victory has 
been almost completely gained; indeed 
the sectaries appear as if they were con- 
scious that they must quit the field. Mr. 
Lloyd, the Independent Minister, conducts 
himself in a praisew orthy manner; he 
never holds any meetings during the time 
of church service, and Mrs, L loyd goes to 
church, It is generally believed that, 
had not Mr. Lloyd been advanced in years, 
and in rather good circumstances in the 
world, he would conform to the establish- 
ment. Thus the best cause prospers in spite 
of sectarianism —may it continue to do so. 
—l. G.—Yr Haul Magazine, Sept. 1842. 


IRELAND. 


The Lord Primate of Ireland, in his 
charge to the clergy at Armagh last week, 
informed them that he bad received an 
assurance from the Government tbat the 
Subject of national education should be 
taken into their consideration before the 
next session of Parliament, and that, in 
the course of the session, some measure 
would most likely be introduced to remedy 
the evils of the existing system in use, A 
similar expectation was ‘held out to the 
clergy of Ossory and Ferns by the Right 
Rev. Dr. O'Brien, in his visitation ad- 


re 
AACS, 


A school for the education of the sons of 
the clergy of the established church in 
Ireland is to be opened at Lucan. The 
Rev. John Earle, b.A., late Scholar of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, Vicar of Aughten- 
cum-Cottingworth, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, has been elected to the Head 
hl astership., 

Tne Bisnorric or Meatn.—The Dub- 
lin Mercantile Advertiser states that a new 
and unexpected obstacle has arisen in re- 
gard to the hearing of the appeal in the 
case of the disputed deanery of St. Pa- 
trick’s. ‘* The commission of delegates 
was composed of the following three 
Judges and two Masters in Chancery :— 
Judges Perrin, Richards, Torrens; Masters 
Henn and Townsend. The day for the 
commencement of the sittings had been 
named, but Judge ‘Torrens, from con- 
tinued ill-health, “declared himself unable 
to attend, and the appointment of a sub- 
stitute became indispensable. For this 
purpose, it has become necessary to for- 
ward the commission to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, now in England. Under all the 
circumstances,” adds the Advertiser, “ it is 
not likely that the commissioners can be 
assembled much before November, so that 
if the Government are determined to wait 
until the decision of the Court of Dele- 
gates in regard to the deanery, the new 
Bishop of Meath cannot be appointed un- 
til towards the close of the year.” 

The Irish representative prelates for the 
session of 1843 are, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the Bishops of Killaloe, Kilmore, 
and Clogher. 

The Lord Bishop of Limerick held a 
Visitation at Killarney Church, on Friday, 
the 2nd inst., and a Confirmation on Sa- 
turday, the 3rd. His Lordship also held 
Confirmations at Tralee, Monday the 5th, 
and at Limerick on Thursday last. 

On Saturday, the Srd inst., the new 
Church of Donaghmore, County Tyrone, 
was consecrated by his Grace the Lord 
Primate. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


The Bishop of Toronto has addressed 
a pastoral letter to the clergy of his dio- 
cese, recommending to them the imme- 
diate formation of a Church Union So- 
ciety, the object of which will be to extend 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, the 
Prayer-Book, and the doctrines of the 
Church ; to promote the building and en- 
dowment of additional churches; and to 
render assistance to those candidates for 
holy orders, whose circumstances may re- 
quire it. The Right Rev. Prek ite speaks 
in the bighest terms of commendation of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
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G in Foreign Parts, and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, with- 
out whose exertions thousands of persons 
in the colonies and dependencies of the 
British empire must have remained in a 
state of moral and spiritual darkness. His 
Lordship impresses upon his clergy tbat 
they are working not only for the present 
but for posterity, and earnestly appeals to 
the laity for aid in bebalf of the proposed 
institution. 

A Pattean to Cuuncumen.—The new 
chapel of St. Paul's, in the parish of Port- 
land, was recently opened for evening 
service. The Hon. the Chief Justice 
built it athisownexpense, He has given 
the lot on which it stands, valued at 400i., 
endowed it by the gift of another lot, 
valued at 1000/. and advanced a loan of 
1100/. more, for the completion of the 
building ; so that the whole funds, amount- 
ing to 25001, bave been supplied by bim- 
self alone, of which 1400], is a free gift, 
for ever, for the promotion of religion, and 
the honour of Almighty God. 

Tue Syaian Cuvacu.—The Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and 
two other friends, have presented the 
Archbishop of Tripoli, of the Greek 
Church, with 50/. in aid of the objects for 
which the venerable prelate has visited 
this country. 


The Bishop of New Zealand (Dr. Sel- 
wyn) arrived at his distant diocese on the 
16th of April, after a voyage of 110 days. 


Jervsatrm.— July 31, Bishop Alex- 
ander admitted the Rev. John Mubleison, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety to Abyssinia, to the Holy Order of 
the Priesthood. On the occasion, the 
Rev. G. Williams, his Lordship’s Chap- 
lain, preached a sermon (since published 
by Mr. Wertheim) from Ephesians, iv. 8. 

Letters have been received from Jeru- 
salem down to July 1, at which time all 
the members of the Mission were in the 
enjoyment of good health, and the Bishop 
had recovered from an attack of fever, 
from which himself and some of the 
younger members of his family had suffered 
during the preceding month. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tue letter of ‘‘ Gratidius” may be inserted, but the Editor would like to have a few 
examples sent of the practices he censures to accompany it. 

“ Consecration.” The Editor believes we are not bound to love our enemies with 
the love of complacency, but the love of charity ; and that slanderers and heretics 
stand in the same position to the Christian in this respect that they stand to the great 
head of the Christian church, If this view is correct, reconciliation with an impeni- 
tent enemy, in any other sense than the entertaining a sincere desire for his welfare, 
and a wish to promote it, seems unattainable. 

‘* A Curate.” The practice of omitting the psalm and lesson where the corpse is 
not carried into the church is very general, and seems most in conformity with the 


letter of the rubric. 


“ J. H. B.” should learn to keep his temper. If he writes us to put “ II.” Corin- 


thians instead of the “ I.,” and sends his letter so late in the month as scarcely to 
admit of its insertion, be must not wonder if the printer follows his mistake, and the error 
is overlooked in the haste which must attend the publication of such a work as this. 
The Editor bas no wish to enter into a controversy on the subject, but added the note 
merely because the letter gave him an opportunity of saying what he bas often wished 
to say to his correspondents—namely, that before they propose questions in the Maga- 
zine, they should consult the common depositaries of biblical criticism, and be able to 
state what has been offered as a solution, and why they are dissatisfied with it. 
Received: ‘‘ Present Dissensions of Scottish Kirk ;” and an offer of papers from 
‘‘A Member of the University of Cambridge,” and on which the writer requests a 


‘worse answer, but gives neither name nor address,—‘‘ A Layman.”—A Private 
etter from “ Veles.”—‘* C. W. B.” 





Enrata—Page 263, line 7, for “ dear” read “ clear ;” page 310, lines 21 and 22 
from bottom, for ** 11. Corinthians” read “ I. Corinthians ;” page 132, line 5, for “ never,” 
read “‘ now ;” page 158, line 35, for ‘ promise,” read ‘“ praise,” and for ‘ above,” 
read ** alone,” and line 46, for “ cause” read course.” 
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